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ArT. I.—On the Whole Doctrine of Final Causes. A Disser- 
tation. By Witx1am I. Irons, of Queen’s College, Oxford. 


Ever since the times of Bacon and Descartes, who may be 
regarded as the fathers of Modern Philosophy—the founders of 
the two rival schools which represent respectively the inductive 
and the idealistic tendencies of speculation—it has been the 
fashion with some men of science, and still more with a host of 
literary writers, to speak disparagingly of the doctrine of Final 
Causes, and to claim the sanction of these eminent names to 
opinions which virtually exclude the argument from design in 
favour of the being and perfections of God. Both Bacon and 
Descartes had given forth some oracular utterances on the sub- 
ject, which were caught up and repeated by not a few of their 
respective followers; utterances which, understood in a certain 
sense and applied within certain limits, might have been both 
safe and salutary ; but which, when divorced from their connex- 
ion which served both to explain and define them, and exhibited 
absolutely as axiomatic truths, have generated in many minds a 
vague but influential prejudice against the whole study of final 
causes, as being either impracticable or illicit. And thus some 
adherents of each of the two great rival schools, which may be 
said to divide among them the speculative minds of modern 
Europe, are found not only abjuring the argument from design, 
but appealing to the authority of Bacon, the father of inductive 
science, and to that of Descartes, the model of idealistic reason- 
ing, in support of their pernicious views. 


It was less wonderful that Epicurus, and his poetical commen- 
tator Lucretius, should have discarded from their philosophy the 
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whole doctrine of Final Causes: since, denying the existence of 
God, they could ‘not consistently admit the idea of design in the 
works of nature, or the intelligent adaptation oi means to ends. 


“ Tilud in his rebus vehementer, et istum 
Effugere errorem ;” &e. 


* ’Gainst their preposterous error guard thy mind, 
Who say each organ was for use design’d ; 
Think not the visual orbs, so clear, so bright, 
Were furnish’d for the purposes of sight.” 


But neither Bacon nor Descartes had the slightest sympathy 
with the Epicurean philosophy; on the contrary, the former de- 
clared that he would sooner bltete all the legends of the Tal- 
mud or the Koran, than that the frame of nature could be pro- 
duced without an omniscient mind: and the latter gave forth a 
series of demonstrations, by which he hoped to make it appear 
that the existence of God was a self-evident and necessary truth. 
Yet the father of Inductive Science objected to the doctrine of 
Final Causes, because it seemed to him to have been misapplied 
and perverted so as to have become an obstacle to the successful 
Pica at of physical inquiry; and the founder of the modern 
Idealism objected to it also, on the distinct ground that the ends 
-of such a Being as God must be so high as to be far above our 
limited comprehension, and that it might be presumptuous to 
attempt’ atly explanation of His purposes from the mere pheno- 
mena of nature. 

It may serve a useful purpose—both in the way of relieving 
theology from the pressure of an adverse presumption, and of 
vindicating philosophy from the charge of undermining the 
foundations of faith—if we inquire for a little into the real 
opinions of these distinguished men on this important subject ; 
and seek to ascertain on what grounds they severally objected to 
the study of Final Causes, and to what extent or with what 
limitations their opinions ought to be received. Their utterances 
on the subject were widely different, and were founded on 
diverse reasons ;—they seem to agree only in the practical result 
—the virtual exclusion of Final Causes from the range of pos- 
sible, or, at least, of productive inquiry. 

The real opinions of Bacon, on this subject, have been fre- 

uently misrepresented; and we are indebted to Mr. Dugald 
Stewart—who had ever a wakeful eye for every thing that 
might affect the evidences of natural religion, and an anxious 
solicitude to repel the advances of scepticism—for a clear expo- 
sition and discriminating estimate both of the truth and error 
which were mingled in Bacon’s judgment on Final Causes. The 
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oracular utterance—“ Causarum finalium inquisitio sterilis est, 
et tanquam Virgo Deo consecrata, nihil parit,”’ has been. sup- 
posed to intimate an entire abnegation of the use of such in- 
quiries, and has almost passed, chiefly perhaps owing to its epi- 
grammatic point, and most apposite metaphor, into a philoso- 
phical proverb, current everywhere in Europe. Yet that Bacon 
did not intend to deny the existence of marks and evidences of 
design in nature, or to dissuade men from the study of these in 
connexion with the truths of theology—is evinced by two consi- 
derations which should set the question at rest :—The first is his 
strong, unqualified avowal of belief in God, founded on the 

henomena of nature,—as where he says,—“ I had rather be- 
sa all the fables in the Legends, and the Talmud and the 
Koran, than that this universal frame is without a mind; and 
therefore God never wrought a miracle to convince Atheism, 
because his ordinary works convince it ;—it is true that a little 
philosophy inclineth man’s mind to Atheism ; but depth in philo- 
sophy bringeth men’s minds about to religion: for while the mind 
of man looketh upon second causes scattered, it may sometimes 
rest in them and go no farther; but when it beholdeth the chain 
of them confederate and linked together, it must needs fly to 
Providence and Deity.” The second proof, which is equally 
strong—is the fact that, in the very passage which contains the 
celebrated aphorism on Final Causes, Bacon is careful to mark 
the precise sense in which he objects to the study of them, as it 
had been prosecuted by his predecessors and contemporaries ir 
connexion with physical science. He objects to the “ investigation 
of Final Causes, Nor as a speculation which ought to be neglect- 
ed, but as one which has, in general, been very improperly 
regarded as a branch of physics:” he complains that “ the con- 
sideration of Final Causes in Physics has supplanted the study of 
Physical Causes—the fancy amusing itself with illusory explana- 
tions derived from the former, and misleading the curiosity from 
a steady prosecution of the latter:” he admits that “ the Final 
Causes just mentioned may be founded in truth, and in a meta- 
physical view extremely worthy of attention :’ but insists that 
“when they invade and overrun the appropriate province of 

hysics, they are likely to lay waste and ruin that department of 
Sciaiion” and “ to operate as a powerful obstacle to the pro- 
a of inductive science.” ‘ Not,” says he, “ because those 
inal Causes are not true, and worthy to be inquired, being 
kept within their own province; but because their excursions into 
the limits of physical causes shall shed a vastness and solitude in 
that track. For otherwise, keeping their precincts and borders, 
men are extremely deceived if they think there is an enmity or 
repugnance at all between them.” It must be evident, we think, 
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-that he refers throughout, not to’ the legitimate use, but ‘to’ the 
-¢ormition misapplication, of Final Causes: and that he speaks 
‘ with special reference to the scholastic or Medieval philosophy, 
- whi@ii' affords abundant proofs of the substantial soundness of ‘his 
opinion,‘ when he speaks of such speculations as “ barren” of 
physical discovery, and a powerful obstacle to the progress ‘of in- 
ductive science. The misapplication of Final Causes in physical 
‘investigation was ‘a subject of just complaint, not only to Bacon, 
but even to Robert Boyle, who wrote in vindication oftheir 
‘legitimate use,—while both admitted their undeniable claims, 
and their great importance, in comesion with the higher truths 
of theology. 

The study of Final Causes may be regarded in two distinct 
aspects, or as subservient to two different ends: it may be used 
as a’guide or directory in the investigation of physical science : 
or as a means of evolving the evidences and establishing the 
truths of Natural Theology. | Bacon's remark as to: its sterility, 
asa “ virgin dedicated to God,” cannot’ be understood as refer- 
ring at all to the second of these two aspects, since its uses in 
reference to theology are expressly admitted by him; but must 
he held merely to intimate that it is “barren” in respect of 
physical discovery. How far this latter opinion might be justi- 
fied by the antecedent and existing state of science, or how 
far it might have been modified had he lived to:witness the: sub- 
sequent progress of inductive inquiry, it is unnecessary for our 
present purpose to inquire: since if it be limited merely to the 
method of physical inquiry, it leaves the groundwork of theology 
untouched and entire. But it may be observed in passing, that 
the idea of design as prevailing in every department of nature 
has been'a guide to some of the most splendid discoveries of 
modern times; and that the doctrine of Final Causes has ob- 
tained a noble vindication even on the ground of natural science, 

the discovery of Harvey, who was led to think of the circula- 
tion of the blood by the indications of design in the valves of the 
veins, and by the invention of Dollond, who, guided by the same 
principle, examined the structure of the eye that he might perfect 
the construction of the telescope. 

And while Physical Science has thus received valuable acces- 
sions from the study of Final Causes, Physiology may be said to 
stand indebted to it for every step it has made; for, in the words 
of a truly competent judge, “in that science the doctrine of 
Final Causes has been not only consistent with the successive 
steps of discovery, but has been the great instrument in every 
step of discovery from Galen to Cuvier.”—* There is one idea 
which the researches of the physiologist and the anatomist so con- 
stantly force upon him, that he cannot help assnming ‘it as one 
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of the guides of his speculation: I mean, the idea of a purpose, 
or,.as it is called in Avistotelian phrase, a inal cause, in the ar- 
rangements, of the animal frame. This conviction, prevails so 
steadily among anatomists, that even when the use.of any part 
is altogether unknown, it is still taken for granted that. it has 
some use. The development of this conviction—of a purpose in 
the parts of animals, of a function to which each portion of the 
organization is subservient—contributed greatly to the progress 
of physiology; for it constantly urged: men, forwards in their 
researches, respecting each organ, till some definite view. of its 
purpose was obtained.”* Mr. Whewell agrees with Bacon, .as 
we do, in thinking that the study of Final Causes should. not be 
allowed to supersede the investigation of physical laws: that we 
are not to think it a sufficient account of the clouds that, they 
water the earth, although this is true—but we are to trace. the 
clouds to the laws of evaporation and condensation: that we are 
not to content ourselves with saying that the solidity of the earth 
is useful as a means of rendering it a fit habitation for men—-but 
should further investigate the laws of cohesion, by which.its ma- 
terials are compacted into a solid and durable ‘substance. And 
with reference to Bacon’s memorable saying, he remarks, with 
equal point and beauty,—‘“ Bacon’s comparison of final causes 
to the Vestal Virgins, is one of those poignant sayings, so fre- 
quent in his writings, which it is not easy to forget. If he had 
had occasion to develop his simile, full of latent meaning.as his 
similes ever are, he would probably have said that to these final 
causes barrenness was no reproach, seeing they ought to be not 
the mothers, but the daughters of our natural sciences; and that 
they were barren, not by imperfection of their nature, but in order 
that they might be kept pure and undefiled, and so fit ministers 
in the temple of God.” f 


Descartes differed widely from Bacon on this as on many 
other subjects. He objected to the doctrine of Final Causes, 
not because it had been improperly applied, or threatened to be 
an obstacle to the progress of Inductive Science, but because, in 
his opinion, the ends or designs of God must necessarily be so 
high as to be far above the discovery or comprehension of men, 
and it might therefore be presumptuous in them to attempt any 
exposition of His purposes. Thus he lays it down as a prin- 
ciple or rule,—“ Ita denique nullas unquam rationes circa res 
naturales, a fine, quem Deus aut Natura in iis faciendis sibi pro- 





* Wnewe it’s Indications of a Creator, ix, 20, Wrewe.’s Philosophy of the 
Inductive Sciences, ii. 79. 
+ Wuewewr’s Bridgewater Treatisz, 355, 
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posuit, desumemus: quia non tantum nobis debemus arrogare 
ut Ejus consiliorum participes esse putemus.” And again, “ C'est 
une chose qui de soy est inanifeste que nous ne pouvons con- 
noistre Jes fins de Dieu, si luy mesme ne nous les revele.” 
Descartes, in adopting this opinion, may have been swayed, part- 
ly by his decided preference for the Idealistic, or demonstrative 
roof, & priori, of the existence of God: partly also by his dislike 
of the scholastic application of the doctrine of final causes to the 
solution of questions in philosophy: and partly by a misapprehen- 
sion of the real import of the truth, held by his opponents, that God 
made all things for his own glory :—a truth which he supposed to 
mean that God, like a proud man, had no other end than the 
gratification of his own vanity in receiving the praises of his 
creatures—whereas it imports the far higher and nobler idea— 
that by making himself known in his true character, He became 
not only the object of worship, but the fountain of happiness to 
all who could appreciate his infinite perfections. But whatever 
might be the ground or occasion of his peculiar views, it is cer- 
tain that his writings have exerted an injurious influence on this 
important study, and that under the shield or shade of his autho- 
rity, many have spoken, with a bastard sort of humility, of the 
resumption that is implied in speculating on Final Causes, 
while they have been far from following their leader in his de- 
monstrations of the being and perfections of God. 
~The writings of Descartes called forth a noble vindication of 
the doctrine of Final Causes, from the pen of the Hon. Robert 
Boyle—a man who, to the honour of having founded the Lec- 
tureship which bears his name, and which gave rise to a series 
of profound and able disquisitions on every part of the evidence 
both of natural and revealed religion, may be justly said to have 
earned for himself the still higher honour of having suggested, 
in his short but valuable treatises, many of the best arguments 
and illustrations which were afterwards amplified and applied by 
his successors in the same walk of inquiry. His reply to Des- 
cartes was entitled —“ A Disquisition about the Final Causes of 
Natural Things, wherein it is inquired whether, and (if at all) 
with what cautions, a Naturalist should admit them.” It was 
addressed to Oldenburgh, the Secretary of the Royal Society, 
and om gy apparently both to refute the ideas of the French 
hilosopher, and to guard against the evils which Bacon antici- 


pated from the application of final causes to physical inquiry. It 
1s written in a spirit of noble independence :—and, considering 
the position which he occupied in er to Descartes, on the one 
hand, and to “ Verulamius” on the other, nothing can be finer, we 
think, than his language, when he says—“ Judging that the re- 
jection of Final Causes from the consideration of naturalists, tends 
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much to weaken one of the best and most successful arguments 
to convince men that there is a God, and that they ita to'ad- 
mire, praise, and thank Him, I think it my duty to prefer an im- 
portant truth before my respect to any man, how eminent soever, 
that opposes it; and to consider more the glory of the great 
Author of Nature, than the reputation of any one of her interpre- 
ters.” : 

In this admirable dissertation, which exhibits a rare cormnbina- 
tion of profound philosophy with earnest piety, the truly amiable 
and aie! author states at the outset a fourfold distinction, 
too often overlooked in theological inquiries, between the dif- 
ferent kinds of ends which may be supposed to have been con- 
templated in the constitution of nature, and which must. all be 
taken into account if we would either estimate aright the evidence 
of design, or guard against the obvious objections which might 
be founded on a more partial view of the subject. There isa 
UnIversAL or SUPREME end, to which every other is subordi- 
nate and subservient; and this is the manifestation of the Divine 
glory. Of the subordinate ends, there are several which are ‘dis- 
tinct, although necessarily connected; such as the CosmIca ends 
which are discoverable from the relations established between 
all the parts of the system, and which impart to it a certain 
unity, in virtue of which it is seen to be a universe, the pro- 
duct of One Designing Mind; besides these there are’ certain 
ANIMAL ends, discoverable from the relations of parts in beings 
endued with life and activity; and there are HUMAN ends, aris- 
ing from the adaptation of many things to man’s corporeal sensés, 
and still more from the adaptation of many things to his mental 
capacities. ‘This distinction between the different kinds of ends 
which may be discoverable in thevarious works of nature, is clear] 
marked at the outset, and steadily kept in view throughout, bot 
as a guide directing us to the different objects of inquiry, and as 
a guard warning us against the folly of expecting to explain all 
the complicated phenomena of nature ; and its use in this latter 
respect is strikingly illustrated by the objection which has often 
been raised against the goodness of God, and which must have 
suggested itself still more frequently to the thoughtful reflection 
of men,—the objection, we mean, arising from the fact that 
many tribes of animals are by nature carnivorous, having been 
so framed that they must necessarily prey on one another. 
Some sensitive minds have recoiled from this arrangement, as 
inconsistent with the goodness and benevolence of God ; whereas 
when we raise our views from mere animal and human ends to 
those which are cosmical, and, above all, to those which are 
Divine, we shall see at a single glance that a much larger amount 
both of life and happiness may be found in the universe in-con- 
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sequence of this very arrangement than could have existed with- 
out it, and a much more varied and abundant manifestation given 
of the rodvorm?.0¢ copia —“ the manifold wisdom of God.” Having 
marked, the distinction between the different classes of ends which 
ought to be kept in view in such inquiries, Mr. Boyle proceeds 
to show, that while it might be presumptuous, as Descartes alleged, 
to expect that we should be able to discover all the purposes 
which are served by any of these arrangements, yet that some ends 
or uses may be so clearly manifest as to force themselves on our 
notice and belief, and that in reference to these there is no pre- 
sumption, but on the contrary a plain and imperative duty in- 
volved in: the study of final causes. In a scheme so vast and 
complicated, all the ends of God may not be equally intelligible ; 
but some may be so self-evident that we must abjure reason itself, 
as well as religion, if we professed to feel the slightest doubt in 
regard to them. That the eye was made for the purpose of see- 
ing, and the ear for the purpose of hearing; that food was de- 
signed to nourish, and the digestive organs ordained to receive 
and assimilate the nourishment thus provided; that the sexes 
were mutually adapted to each other, with a view to the continu- 
ance of the. race ;—these and a thousand other instances of in- 
telligible design in the works of nature, are so undeniable, that 
no man can doubt the fact of fitness or adaptation, however some 
may shrink from the theological inference that is based on that 
fact;. and in reference to all such cases we should not feel our- 
selves debarred from marking the evidence of design by reason 
of the multitude of other cases in which the precise design can- 
not be explained, any more than we should desist from the philo- 
sophical explanation of the phenomena of nature by reason of the 
remaining mysteries which science has failed to solve. Descartes 
had admitted the being and perfections of God, not only as cer- 
tain and necessary truths, but as cognizable by the human facul- 
ties; and Mr. Boyle contends that it is at least as reasonable to 
expect some manifestation of God in the works of external nature, 
as to excogitate a proof from the conceptions of our own minds ; 
and that no more presumption is implied in the one process than 
in the other. It is the subject, and not the mode of manifesta- 
tion, whichis so high and inscrutable; and if God has been 
pleased to exhibit the impress of His perfections, whether on the 
matter which He has organized or the minds which He has call- 
ed into being, it is our duty to inquire where light is given, and 
to adore even where we cannot fully comprehend. 


From the fact, that Bacon and Descartes, the founders of the 
two rival schools of modern speculation, did equally, though on 
different grounds, proscribe the use of final causes in philosophy, 
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it might have been expected that the influence of their senti- 
ments would continue to operate on their successors, and that, 
both among the inductive and the idealistic writers of modern 
times, some might be found tinctured with a feeling of jealousy 
and suspicion. Accordingly we find, among the philosophical 
writers both of France and England, some who have evinced a 
tendency, and even avowed a determination, to disparage this 
branch of study. Thus Laplace represents the evidence of final 
causes as receding and disappearing before the advance of 
science, and as existing only in cases where our remaining igno- 
rance surrounds it with a cloud of mystery. Let us run over 
the history of the progress of the human mind and its errors, 
we shall perpetually see final causes pushed away to the bounds 
of its knowledge. These causes, which Newton removed to the 
limits of the solar system, were not Jong ago conceived to obtain 
in the atmosphere, and employed in explaining meteors: they 
are therefore, in the eyes of the philosopher, nothing more than the 
expression of the ignorance in which we are of the real causes.” 
And so Cabanis, the physiologist, says, “1 regard, with the 
great Bacon, the philosophy of final causes as barren.”— I take 
care,” says Geoffroy St. Hilaire, “not to ascribe to God any 
intention! I ascribe no intention to God, for [ mistrust the 
feeble power of my reason. I observe facts merely, and go no 
farther.” 

It is remarkable, however, that while such was the tendency 
of philosophical speculation, neither the alleged authority of 
Bacon, nor the reasonings of Descartes, nor the contemptuous 
sneers of French and English infidelity, had any. considerable 
effect in shaking the popular belief, or impairing the confidence 
of the public mind, in the great argument from design ; few or 
none were found to doubt in consequence that their eyes were 
made for seeing, and their ears for hearing, or to deem it in any 
respect a to entertain such a belief. It is equally 
remarkable, that the very philosophers who professedly abjured 
the recognition of final causes, did often, in their writings, make 
use of expressions which really implied all that is meant by the 
doctrine of a manifest purpose in Nature, as if they had been be- 
trayed unconsciously into the acknowledgment of that doctrine, 
even while they were carefully guarding against it. Thus La- 
place, speaking of the arrangements on which the stability of 
the solar system depends, uses language which Mr. Whewell 
shows to be precisely that of the advocates of natural theology, if 
only we be allowed to substitute God for nature. “ It seems, 
says he, “that nature (say God) has ordered everything in the 
heavens to ensure the duration of the planetary system, by means 
similar to those which He appears to us so admirably to follow 
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upon the earth, for the preservation of animals and the perpe- 
tnity of species.” And so, while Cabanis regards the philosophy 
of final causes as barren, he frankly acknowledges that, in treat- 
ing of the works of nature, it is very difficult for “the most 
eautious man (homme le plus reservé) never to have recourse 
to them in’ his explanations.” The fact is, that the volume of 
nature is entirely unintelligible, except in so far as we are en- 
abled to read there the language of order and design. 

The relations subsisting between science and theology are so 
intimate, that the speculations of the schools respecting final 
éauses could scarcely fail to affect more or less the literature of 
the Church: and it is interesting to mark the influence and 
trace the development of philosophical views in connexion with 
their visible effeets in the writings of our divines, ‘The popular 
theology of this: country, that which constitutes the staple and 
substance of public religious belief, has been little affected by 
the subtleties of philosophical speculation: it has been drawn 
direct either from the pure fountain of the word, or from the 
living wells of nature : and if it has been occasionally tinctured by 
an infusion of mere human opinions, it could not amalgamate at 
Jeast with views which were seen to be at variance with its simplest 
and sublimest truths. ‘The natural evidence for the being and 

rfections of God, arising from the marks of design and wisdom 
in the visible monuments of creation and the wonderful works 
of Pravidence, was never felt to be invalidated by the specious 
exceptions which were made to it, and never lost its hold of the 

ublic mind, even when a sceptical philosophy was in the as- 
eendant. The practical character of British intellect, and the 
strong common-sense tendency of British speculation, which 
lave sometimes exposed us to the insulting scorn, and the still 
more insulting pity, of our continental seighbours,* have served 





*. Cousin himself, in his earlier writings, seems to have undervalued British in- 
tellect. Surely it was the Frenchman, not the philosopher, that spoke from the ehair, 
when addressing the ingenuous youth of France, he thus commented on the 
intelleetual character of England :—“ L’Angleterre, Messieurs, est une fle assez 
considérable : en Angleterre tout est insulaire tout s’arréte en certaines limites ; 
yien ne s’y développe en grand. L’Angleterre n’est pas destituée d’invention : 
mais histoire déclare qu’elle n’a pas cette puissance de généralisation et de déduc- 
tion qui seul pousse une idée, un principe a son entier développement, et en tire 
tout ce qu'il renferme.” England is an island, no doubt: but the sea which girds 
her shores is the highway of the world ; and her old “ wooden-walls” have served 
to keep open a communication with all nations. “ L’Angleterre, proprement dite, 
depuis quelque temps, je dirais presque depui8 un demi-siécle, n’a plus payé sa 
part de recherches philosophiques a la civilisation Européenne : il n’est sorti de 
YAngleterre aucun ouvrage célébre en métaphysique.”—* On peut dire que 
lAngleterre et PEcosse, qui ont toujours exercé une assez faible influence sur la 
philosophie Européenne, ont cessé d’en avoir aucune. Les deux grandes nations 
philosophiques de Europe sont aujourd’hui PAllemagne et la France.”—The 
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a noble purpose, and ‘saved us from formidable dangers, by keep- 
ing our eye steadily fixed on tlie facts of nature and experience, 
while others’ were tempted to wander after the ignis fatuus of 
metaphysical abstraction ; and the general result has' been, a 
firm coniviction of the validity and value of the evidence arising 
from final causes, as that evidence has been stated and illus- 
trated by the sagacious Paley, the learned. lectureship of Boyle, 
and the series of Bridgewater Essayists. 

But some recent indications lead us to suspect that a portion, 
at least, of our divines, may have been more deeply infected than 
we had previously supposed, with the spirit of jealousy and suspi- 
cion against the Natural Evidence of ‘Theology, which previous 
philosophical writings were fitted to inspire. It cannot be unsea- 
sonable, therefore, and we trust it may be interesting to cast our 
eye abroad over the state and tendencies of European thought; 
and to inquire in what direction the tide is likely to flow—what 
the dangers with which we may have to contend—what the 
means of defence which it may be wise and politic to prepare. 

In his brilliant lectures on the History of Philosophy, Vieror 
Cousin has exhibited a graphic sketch of the progress of hu- 
man opinion, and has attempted to show that it advances in a 
series of successive cycles, each cycle containing four concentric 
circles:—The first in order, is Sensationalism, or the system 
which ascribes all our knowledge to the information derived 
through our corporeal organs ; the second, Idealism, which erects 
its lofty superstructure on the phenomena and laws of our men- 
tal consciousness ; the third is Scepticism, which springs up 
from the constant collision and controversy between the two for- 
mer systems; and the fourth is Mysticism, which arises from the 
despair of reason, the religious instincts of nature, and the felt 
want of faith. In tracing the historical development of human 
thought, he thinks that it may be shown to have described this 
cycle of systems, in the same order, at each of the great eras in 
the past : and he illustrates his opinion by referring to the philo- 
sophy of India, the philosophy of Greece, the philosophy of the 
Middle Ages, and the philosophy of Modern Europe—each hay- 
ing commenced with sensationalism, then risen to idealism, then 
sunk into scepticism, and then sprung up into mysticism. Not 





richest morsel remains :—“, Messieurs! qui a été le vainqueur—qui a été le vaincu 
—a Waterloo! Messieurs, il n’y,a pas eu de vaincus! (Applaudissemens.) Non, 
je proteste qu’il n’y en a pas eu: les seuls vainqueurs ont ¢té la civilisation 
Européenne et la charte. (Applaudissemens wnantmes et prolongés.)”—More re- 
cently, however, he has done ample justice, (as in his Lectures on the History of 
Moral Philosophy,) to the genius and character of the Scottish school ; and has 
taken occasion to pay a striking and well-merited tribute to the Presbyterian 
system, which has contributed so largely to develop our national thought. 
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content with exhibiting this panoramic view. as a generalization 
from. the lessons of history, he offers it.as a necessary deduction 
from the fundamental laws of thought—a deduction not. resting 
on_ historical data, although capable of being verified by means 
of them, ‘There is much that is questionable in the deductive 
method which he adopts; but we cannot survey the series of 
tableaux vivans—the life-like pictures which pass so rapidly be- 
fore us in his brilliant pages—without recogaizing many features 
of historic truth, and of deep human interest, in his graphic de- 
lineations of successive systems of thought. 

If, Cousin’s theory be correct, it becomes an interesting ques- 
tion—in what. position may we expect to find England, and 
Europe at large, in relation to the grandest subjects of human 
thought, and what may be cidontn to be the present tenden- 
cies of philosophical speculation? Our place in the chart is 
easily determined. The sensational school—originating not with 
Locke, as has been injuriously supposed, but with Hobbes, and 
his French and English followers—prevailed for a time till it 
was all but universal, as the creed of philosophical Europe, (ex- 
cepting always the Scottish school, ) and reached its ultimate, and, 
perhaps, natural development in the gross materialism and bold 
infidelity of the Parisian Physiologists. Yet both in this country, 
and in France, the system seems to be worn out and effete— 
and although Auguste Comte at Paris, and John Mill in Lon- 
don, have produced works of great power, in which the main 
principles of that eran are maintained, there are undeniable 
symptoms of a decided reaction in favour of idealism, which may 
be ascribed partly to the growing influence of the Scottish phi- 
losophy, partly to the kindred but different speculations of Rant 
and his successors, and though last, not least, to the revived 
study of Butler under the auspices of Dr. Chalmers, as well as 
to his own powerful contributions to Ethics and Natural Theo- 
logy., This reaction has brought before the mind of the public 
the claims of the two rival schools, and has given birth to a con- 
troversy which may be best studied in the philosophical writings 
of Mill and Whewell, and the historical works of Lewes and 
Morell. Now, if scepticism and mysticism be, according to Cou- 
sin’s opinion, the twin-products of such an era—the one spring- 
ing from the doubt mt dissatisfaction occasioned by conflict and 
controversy, the other from distrust of reason and desire of faith, 
we might naturally expect some manifestation of these tenden- 
cies in the present age; and accordingly, it is not a little re- 
markable, iat both in France and England, there is a dis- 
cernible tendency to call in question, on the one hand, the vali- 
dity of the natural evidence for the Being of a God, and yet, a 
tendency on the other, to spring, as if in despair and by in- 
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stinet, from the depthis of doubt, to the repose of faith, by rest- 
ing solely either on the authority of Scripture, or on the infalli- 
bility of the Church. 

In our own country this tendency has been exhibited by par- 
ties occupying the most opposite extremes of speculative opinion 
on questions of philosophy. The late Dr. Ellis of Dublin, stand- 
ing at the extreme point of sensationalism, and blaming Locke 
himself for having admitted reflection as one of the inlets of our 
knowledge, denied the possibility of religion without revelation, 
and questioned the sufficiency of the natural evidence for the 
being and perfections of God; and now, the Rev. Mr. Irons, 
of Queen’s College, Oxford, from the opposite standing point at 
the extreme of idealism, gives forth a similar verdict, and repre- 
sents the argument of Paley’s Natural Theology as utterly incon- 
clusive. Scepticism, in this partial form, is the less offensive to 
the popular mind, because it is allied to strong views of revealed 
truth, and seems to do the greater honour to Scripture, by re- 
moving every rival claim; and hence Morell regards it as the 
form in which it is most potent in England at the present day. 
A similar development of thought has often been witnessed, but 
one for which more intelligible reasons can be assigned, within 
the bosom of the Romish Church. It has been the policy of not 
afew of her writers to enlarge on the doubtfulness of human 
opinion, and the fallibility of private judgment, on purpose to 
reconcile men to the plan of taking their religion on trust, and 
submitting to the teaching of an infallible guide; and in the 
writings of Huet,* Lammennais, and, we regret to add, occasion- 
ally, also, in those of the profound and exalted Pascal, we find 
abundant traces of what we may venture to call the sceptico- 
dogmatic genius of the system. 

We might not have thought it necessary to advert to this 
“ sion of the times,” had there been no other indication of such a 
tendency than the appearance of the speculations of Mr. Irons. 
But we find frequent references, in recent works, to the existence 
of a state of opinion in regard to the natural evidence of theo- 
logy, and the relation of science to sacred truth, as prevailing in 
some portions of the Church, and even at our most ancient and 
venerable seats of learning, which we cannot help deploring as 
an inauspicious omen of future evil. That the study of the phy- 
si¢al sciences, instead of being encouraged and promoted, has 
heen discountenanced and repressed at Oxford, wid that some of 





* Traité dela Foiblesse de U'Esprit humaine. _Abbé Lammennais on Religious In- 
difference. See also Alyazel, referred to by Sir James Mackintosh, Dissertation, En- 
tyolopedia Britannica, 426, 
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our ablest teachers there have, in consequence, been left to the 
weary task of lecturing. to a ‘mere handful of students, while the 
shelves of the Bodleian have been diligently ransacked for the 
musty records of Medieval times, is a fact which has been loudly 
proclaimed, and never, so far as we have heard, satisfactorily 
explained. Whata striking contrast between the blind policy 
which is thus pursued by the dignitaries of the Protestant Church, 
and the wakeful, far-seeing sagacity of the Popish Bishop, who, 
looking abroad over the face of Kurope, and discerning well the 
tendencies of a restless and inquisitive spirit of inquiry, so far 
from seeking to check, would rather place himself at the head of 
the movement, so that he might be qualified to guide its onward 
progress, and interfere with effect when interference might be 
required. We know few things more instructive, or, with refer- 
ence.to the Cliurch of England, more humiliating, than the con- 
trast between the zeal for science displayed by the accomplished 
Wiseman, and the jealousy of it which is cherished at Oxford. 
Which is the wiser, futurity will speedily show. Meanwhile, 
let'the Church be warned, that in such an age science cannot 
be neglected with impunity ; it has often been leagued with infi- 
delity ; it seems now to be adopted by Popery. “ I cannot here 
refrain,” says Bishop Wiseman, from expressing a wish that the 
study of geology may soon enter into the course of education, as 
completely as the other physical sciences.” “To those who know 
the better spirit which is now fermenting in the warm. blood of 
many among the youth of France; who are apprized of the genial 
ardour of true patriotism which cheers them on in the holy desire 
to blot the stain from their country’s ’scutcheon, and to raise her 
as much by the new glory she shall shed around the cause of 
religion, as she has been shamed by her former enmity to it ; to 
those who are acquainted with the sacred league tacitly existing 
among many, to devote their various and superior accomplishments 
and abilities to the defence, the illustration, and the triumph of 
religion, under the secure guidance of the Church which they 
obey ; to such as know these things, the authorities I have quoted 
are but small manifestations of a widely-extended feeling ; mere 
leaves rising to the surface of the waters, to show the rich and 
luxuriant growth of vegetation which their depthsenclose. And 
surely it must be gratifying thus to see a science, formerly classed, 
and not perhaps unjustly, among the most pernicious to youth, 
once more beeome her handmaid ; to see her now, after so many 
years of wandering from theory to theory, or rather, from vision 
to vision, return once more to the home where she was born, and 
to the altar at which she made her first simple offerings; no 
longer, as she first went forth, a wilful, dreamy, empty-handed 
child, but with a matronly dignity, and a priest-like step, and a 
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bosom full of well-earned gifts, to pile upon its sacred. hearth, 
For it was religion which gave geology birth, and to the sanctuary 
she hath once more returned.” 

That very different views from these prevail at the English 
Universities, and that they threaten to affect injuriously not only 
the progress of physical inquiry, but the natural evidence of 
theology itself, appears from the frequent complaints and warn- 
ings which have been recently emitted by some of our most pro- 
found and accomplished writers. Thus Mr. Sedgwick, in his 
Discourse on the Studies of the University, refers to the preva- 
lence of such views—‘‘ How any believer can deny the reality of 
a natural religion when he reads those passages in the Bible, 
where its power is so emphatically fe al ss is more than | 
can understand. Yet 1 have myself heard it asserted within 
these very walls, that there is no religion of nature, and 
that we have no knowledge of the attributes of God or even of 
his existence, independently of revelation. ‘The assertion is, I 
think, mischievous, because I believe it untrue: and by truth 
only can a God of Truth be honoured, and the cause of true reli- 
gion be served,” And so Professor Baden Powell of Oriel, address- 
ing himself to this state of feeling, observes : “ If there be those 


who feel a disposition to undervalue inductive inquiry,—who are 


inclined to disparage physical investigation, and declaim against 
the inferences of experience and analogy, and the presumption 
of reasonings grounded on the uniformity of natural causes: let 
such persons be persuaded to pause for a moment, and learn cau- 
tion, from the consideration that, in any censure cast upon such 
trains of inquiry, and such principles of rational speculation, they 
are, in fact, casting censure on the very elements of the great 
argument of natural theology. Let them recollect how inti- 
mately the one is wound up in the very texture of the other ; 
and avoid the reproach not less of inconsistency than of ignorance, 
not less ofirreligion than of folly, which must attach to those who, 
under the plea of defending religion, would thus sap the very 
foundations of its evidences.” 

Similar testimonies might be quoted from the writings of Mill, 
Babbage, and others ; but this is the less necessary, as Mr. Irons, 
himself a member of Queen’s College, and a minister of the 
Church of England, has come forward with a frank and full 
exposition of his views “ on the whole Doctrine of Final Causes.” 

To this work Professor Powell refers,* as the most systematic 
statement of the views which have obtained currency at Oxford : 





* The Connexion of Natural and Divine Truth. By Rev. Baden Powell 
Pref. xi. 
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and in'subjecting it to a little wholesome criticism, we are anxious, 
at the outset, that the true state of the question should be clearly 
understood. There is no question as to the fact, that revelation 
was vouchsafed at the commencement of our race: for every be- 
liever in the inspired writings of Moses must hold that, histori- 
cally, revelation preceded discovery, and that the world has never 
been placed in a position in which it could be shown or tested by 
experience, whether, by his. unaided powers, man could have 
risen from nature up to nature’s God. On this point, there 
is no question, and no room for debate among Christians: they 
believe that there was a primeval revelation to our first parents 
in Eden, and that the revelation might be transmitted, more or 
less pure and entire, through the channel of tradition, to subse- 
quent generations ; they admit that the mere fact of His personal 
converse with them, must have served to make known His glo- 
rious being, while it was mainly designed to reveal, not such 
truths as nature might have taught, but other truths, which, de- 
pending on the mere sovereign will and good pleasure of God, 
could not have been deduced from any natural indication: such 
as the terms on which the continuance of life should depend in a 
state of innocency, and again the terms on which the forfeited 
life-might be restored under the covenant of grace. But the 
question is,—Whether we can or can not adduce from natural 
phenomena, valid evidence of the being and perfections of God,— 
whether the visible monuments of creation did or did not exhibit 
to them, and by consequence to us also, undeniable proofs of His 
eternal power and Godhead, and whether with or without reve- 
lation, these manifestations may or may not be referred to for the 
purposes of theology. 
By natural theology we mean, not truths which men did ac- 
tually excogitate for themselves by their own unaided reason, 
rior to any supernatural communication—for as Christians, we 
lieve that, historically, revelation was coeval with the origin of 
our race: but truths which have a real and valid evidence, de- 
rivable from natural sources, and applicable to their establish- 
ment and illustration. It is Freese 3 unfair, in conducting this 
discussion among Christian men, to use the term natural theo- 
logy in any other sense ; or to impose upon us the task of defend- 
ing a position which we never held, by saying as Mr. Irons does, 
that “such a knowledge of God and truth as may be gained, 
apart from Christianity, by the guesses of calighienel conscience, 
or by the help of traditional revelation, and those traees of primi- 
tive truth which are to be found in all ages, cannot properly be 
called “ natural.” We never undertook, nor could we consist- 
ently with our belief in Scripture attempt, to show that a know- 
ledge of God was actually acquired from the contemplation of 
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nature, without -the ‘aid of direct revelation, or its indireet in= 
fluence as conveyed by tradition; but we hold’ that a real and 
valid-evidence exists in the works of nature, and that the conclus 
sions of theology rest on as firm a basis as any other natural 
truths which depend on Inductive Evidence. It is of:considerable 
importance in this, as in every other instance, to form a correct 
and definite idea of the “ status questionis,”—for the validity of 
the natural evidence for the being and perfections of God may be 
most consistently maintained by one who agrees, nevertheless; 
with Ellis, and Leland,-and Halliburton, in admitting the imper- 
fection and insufficiency of natural theology, as well as the histo- 
rical priority of revelation. 

Mr. Irons, who has favoured us with his views on the “ Whole 
Doctrine of Final Causes,” is an alumnus of Queen’s College, 
Oxford, and a minister of the Church of England. He seems’ to 
be a man of ‘varied accomplishments, and had the permission of 
the late Dr. Edward Burton to dedicate his Dissertation to him. 
His style is often rhetorical, sometimes impassioned, while it de~ 
generates occasionally into humorcus sallies, somewhat too broad: 
for a grave metaphysical treatise: his religious views seem to be 
serious and earnest, but associated with certain High Church, if 
not Tractarian leanings, which lead him to speak of “the guilty: 
extravagances of sectarian folly” as “the ghastly activities of some 
exulting maniac,”’—of “ the scattered tribes of Israel as apostate or 
rebellious,” and of the “ Church of this long exalted land” as“ Ju- 
dah remaining faithful with her God,”—and the danger resulting 
from the modern tendency to “ individualize Christianity, thereby 
making individuals every thing and the Church nothing.” These, 
and similar remarks, combined with those in which -he speaks 
approvingly of Mr. Newman’s project for the restoration of Chore- 
piscopi seem to indicate a sympathy in the author’s mind with the 
spirit of the late Oxford movement. Friendly as he is, however, to 
the dignity of his Apostolic Church, he seems to have a deep in- 
terest in the sufferings of the poor, and is favourably distinguished 
from some others by his frank disavowal of all desire either to 
restrain the education of the common people or to limit the phi- 
losophical studies of their future pastors, since he not only repre- 
sents the decay of learning as “ a fatal loss” to the Church, but: 
declares it to be “ the plainest Christian duty to instruct the un- 
informed, and alleviate, so far as our power extends, the curse of 
ignorance which afflicts mankind.” ; 

These are enlightened and liberal views: a show that 
Mr. Irons, however wedded to the Church of England, has no 
sympathy with those who would proscribe philosophy, or discour-. 
age education, and that he is alive to the peculiar danger arising, 
in the present times, from the patronage of science by .Popish 
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and infidel partizans. We wish that we could speak of his own 
contribution to the education of the public mind with unqualified 
approbation ; but believing, as we do, that it is defective in its 
argument, and dangerous in its tendency, we deem it a duty 
which we owe to the cause of truth, to vindicate the evidence of 
design from the exceptions which he has raised against it. 

The general object of his Dissertation, in so far as it relates to 
the doctrine of Final Causes, may be best stated in his own 
words :— 


“ A long consideration of the modern doctrine of Final Causes, and 
of that natural theology of which it is the declared basis, has led to the 
conclusions which I have here attempted to establish. I have become 
deeply persuaded that Revelation must be defended on far higher 
grounds than those which are usually taken. My design, therefore, 
is, to set forth, in the clearest manner, that though Atheism is an im- 
possibility, and irreligion misery, yet that man, by his unassisted 
natural powers, could never have certainly determined any one truth 
of theology or religion. I would have the Deist left to his own 
theological resources, that the futility of his attempts might show him 
the necessity of Revelation. I would prove that a strictly natural 
theology is unattainable: so that all men who feel that some theology 
is indispensable may be unable to avvid the conclusion in favour of 
Revelation.” 


Such being the avowed object of his Dissertation, he states 
and answers the question thus :— 


“ The question with me is,—Could this conclusion (‘ that there is 
design in nature, and that God is the author of it,’) have been arrived 
at by the natural faculties of man? Is there such a force in what are 
called the ‘ Evidences of Design’ as to compel a fair reasoner to 
acquiesce in the being of a God on natural principles? I firmly be- 
lieve, and shall endeavour to prove, that there is not.”—* I am as 
sure as any one can be of the truth of the assertion that there is de- 
sign in nature, and that God is the author of it. But I dispute the 
validity of this argument, (Paley’s.) Can the natural theologian, on 
natural grounds, certainly prove that there is design? We may safely 
defy him to the trial. Let him look about into nature: he will find thou- 
sands of facts which demonstrate undeniably the mutual ‘ adaptation’ 
and ‘ fitness’ of various things to one another; but few persons will 
be apt to allow that ‘ adaptation’ and ‘ design’ are synonymous words.” 
—“ Indeed, I go so far as to believe that it is almost an impossibility 
in the nature of things, that design should ever be certainly known, 
however acutely it may be guessed at, unless the Designer himself 
revealed it. An ‘ argument from design’ depends upon an a priori as- 
sumption of a knowledge of the character and mind of the Designer.” 
“ Tt is an effort on the part of ‘a creature of a day’ to trace out the 
designs of the Eternal! to comprehend the plans of the Incompre- 
hensible !” 
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And, in accordance with these views, the author ventures to 
characterize it in such terms as these :—“ This fallacious argu- 
ment ;”—“ a verbal sophism ;’—“ wholly untenable as an argu- 
ment ;”—“ the fictitious argument from design,’—“ the pre- 
tended theology of the doctors of design.” And he tells us,— 
“T am anxious to make it as plain as truth can be made, that 
the whole ‘ Argument from Design’ is a fallacy.” ——“ From which 
it is easy to gather this inference, that natural theology, so far as 
it depends on this argument, is a groundless speculation.” 

We are not to suppose, indeed, that Mr. Irons utterly discards 
the study of final causes—for he has a theory of his own on the 
subject which may claim our attention for a little ere we bring 
our remarks to a close: but meanwhile, we may be permitted to 
ue and express our wonder that a clergyman of the Church of 

England, or indeed of any Christian denomination, should have 
thought it incumbent on him to speak in such terms as. we 
have quoted, of that kind of evidence, which far more than any 
ty impressed the public mind with the Being and Perfec- 
tions of God. Mr. Irons must be sensible that he has undertaken 
a very grave responsibility ; and we should think that he can 
hardly fail to have some misgivings, when he reflects, that he is 
opposing the all but unanimous sentiment of the Christian Church. 
Was it that scepticism, however willing, had proved too weak to 
achieve the victory for herself, that the alumnus of Queen’s Col- 
lege put on his armour to do battle with Paley? He seems to 
have anticipated our question: “ Some Christians,” he says, 
‘¢ may be alarmed at an attack on natural religion: but this I 
cannot but attribute to very partial views of the subject. I would 
at once anticipate an objection which will be raised by many— 
Why should we attempt to make men dissatisfied with any argu- 
ments which prove, or seem to prove, truths, and especially truths 
of such importance as those of theology? To which I answer: 
That if there were not, as there are, many other reasons, this is 
sufficient, that it is impossible to foresee the consequences of en- 
listing error in the service of truth.” He was aware, then, that 
he was making “ an attack on natural religion”—an attack which 
might alarm some Christians, and even make men dissatisfied 
with certain arguments which seemed to prove the truths of theo- 
logy: and yet he perseveres, because believing the argument from 
design to be utterly fallacious, he thinks that the truth cannot 
require such service. In a matter of such solemn interest, a mi- 
nister of religion must have weighty reasons, indeed, to war- 
rant him in making such an attack. It remains for us to inquire 
what arguments Mr. Irons has advanced, and whether he has 
really succeeded in overthrowing a proof which satisfied the. 
minds of Newton and Butler, Tillotson and Paley. 
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After an Introduction on the character of Modern Deism, and 
an exordium, developing the nature of his argument, he offers the 
following precis or outline of his plan : 


_ I. (1) “I shall first consider the question of causation generally and 
eritically, that I may arrive at a definition of the true idea of a CAUSE. 
This will lead to a decision on the nature of the connexion of cause 
and effect. 

“© (2) And as it is plain that no principles can be a good basis for 
theological science, which are inconsistent with practical religion, that 
doctrine of causation which will be at this point established, will be 
applied to morals, in order to illustrate the free agency of man. 

(3) We shall open the consideration of the modern doctrine of 
Final Causes, by comparing it with the ancient doctrine of the same 
name. 


“TI. The second part of this dissertation will be occupied by the 
examination. 

“ (1) Of the theological argument from Final Causes: in order to 
show its fallacy : 

“ (2) Of the argument @ posteriori (which is frequently confounded 
with the arguments from ‘ Final Causes,’) and 

“ (3) Of the argument a priori, in order to ascertain their precise 
value ; the former of which, as being the more popular, will occupy 
the larger share of our attention. 


“ THI. In the third part I shall endeavour 

(1, 2) To establish the theological doctrine of Final Causes on 
the more accurate principles of the ancients; and show the legitimate 
use of the modern doctrine ; and 

*¢ (3) I shall, finally, vindicate the position that the truths of reve- 
lation are eternal and necessary truths of reason ‘ spiritually discerned,’ 
2.¢,, not cognizable by sense.” 


Such is the general outline of his scheme. It is impossible for 
us, within our assigned limits, to examine and expose everything 
in his reasonings that might be worthy of critical animadversion. 
We cannot enlarge on his general views of causation, further than 
by stating, that while, in our opinion, he misapprehends the 
theory of Hume and Brown, he offers the following definition of 
his own; “ The simplest idea of a cause is that which of itself 
makes anything begin to be’—but as a mere instrument can 
never do so, all mere physical or material agencies are excluded, 
and “ the right and complete definition of a cause is a living being 
which has a power of spontaneous action, that is to say, an intel- 
ligence.”. We can only indicate the wide difference which sub- 
sists between this view and that of the Westminster Divines, 
whe, far from evincing the slightest jealousy of second causes, 
éxpressly acknowledge their operation, and seek only to subordi- 
nate them tothe Supreme. “ He ordereth things to fall out 
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according to the nature of second cduses, either necessarily, freely, 
or contingently.” He, in his ordinary providence, maketh use 
of means, yet is free to work without, above, and against them, 
at His pleasure. “ God from all eternity did, by the most holy 
counsel of His own will, freely and unchangeably ordain what- 
soever comes to pass; yet so, as thereby neither is God the author 
of sin, nor is Viokeni offered to the will of the creatures, nor’ is 
the liberty or contingency of second causes taken away, but 
rather established.”—( Westminster Confession, cap. v.) Nor 
can we advert to his theory of moral causation, or the influ- 
ence of motives on mind, in which, founding on his previous 
conclusion, that “ an Intelligence is the only cause of action,” 
he denies that a Motive can in any correct sense be termed 
a cause, and concludes—“ I am myself my own Motive, the 
cause of my own actions.” But we must confine ourselves to the 
doctrine of Final Causes, to the exposition of which these more 
general speculations are introductory ; and examine the reasons 
which he assigns for objecting to the popular argument from de- 
sign in connexion with his peculiar theory as to the right appli- 
cation and legitimate use of “ facts of fitness.” 

In discussing the popular argument, as stated by Paley, Mr. 
Irons avails himself of most of the objections which have been 


urged by sceptics against the validity of the proof. He objects 
to the argument from design, as “ not a correct a posteriori pro- 
cess ;” and, while he admits that design does exist in nature, and 
that God is the author of it, he maintains that this design cannot 
be discerned until God is revealed or otherwise daira ; that the 


argument presupposes a prior knowledge of His purposes and 
ends ; and that “the believer in revelation alone has any right 
to entertain the doctrine of design.” He attempts to show that 
“the facts of fitness,” on which so much stress is laid, do not 
afford of themselves a valid proof, although, with the aid of reve- 
lation, they may be useful illustrations, of theology ; and for this 
end he points out what he conceives to be the incurable defects 
of the argument. He insists, first of all, that the words design 
and designer are like cause and effect, relative terms ; and this 
consideration leads him “ at once to suspect Paley’s argmnent to 
be a mere assumption, a bare-faced petitio principii.” Le seems 
to be aware, indeed, that it is capable of being stated in a strictly 
syllogistic form, without so much as the appearance of anything 
hke begging the question, and that there may therefore be “a 
fair and unanswerable a posteriori argument, but one, as he 
thinks, of little use to the natural theologian. He states it thus, 
premising, however, his previous conclusion, that “ by the word 
cause is meant an intelligence.” 
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“ Whatever begins to be has a cause. 
Certain objects in nature begin to be, (¢.g., the buds 
and leaves of the garden and the forest in spring) 
Therefore, they have a cause.” 

“ There is no petitio principii here,” he says. Is there more or 
less appearance of it in the syllogism of Archbishop Whately— 

“ Whatever exhibits marks of design had an intelligent author. 

The world exhibits marks of design. 
Therefore, the world had an intelligent author.” 

But apart from this formal objection, he insists that ORDER 
does not necessarily imply choice, nor adaptation design, and he 
refers to “ the order of basaltic pillars, seeming at times to rival 
that of human architecture.” Whether the symmetry of form 
and structure observable in these and many other natural objects 
may not indicate design, as well as the adaptations of animal life, 
is a question which we shall not at present discuss. We shall 
only observe, that we have not the same means of showing what 
ends are served in the former as we have in the latter a of 
cases; and that, while we believe all nature to be pervaded by 
design, we should not select basaltic pillars, or crystallized 
minerals, as a proof of it, simply because our knowledge of the 
uses of these wonderful productions is comparatively imperfect. 
But unexplained phenomena may well be presumed to have wise 
ends, although they have not been discovered, on the strength of 
the superabundant evidence which evinces design in other cases 
better understood. Mr. Ironscanscarcely be ignorant that, in former 
times, certain stones, exhibiting a regular structureandsymmetrical 
arrangement of parts, were triumphantly referred to by infidels as 
rivalling theforms of organized being; and that the subsequent pro- 
gress of science has conclusively annihilated the objection founded 
on these stones, by showing that they were neither more nor less 
than FOSSIL REMAINS !—animal structures retaining legible traces 
of the original conformation even in the petrified state. In addi- 
tion to these arguments, he founds on the existence of evil, as an 
unanswerable objection, on mere natural principles, to the doc- 
trine which affirms the being and perfections of God. The 
boundless power of God being assumed, it is held that “ we must 
impeach His goodness if but one solitary evil be found in His do- 
minions.” Mr.: Irons believes that Christianity solves that great 
mystery ; but is it by disproving the existence of evil? and if 
not, is it by denying either the goodness or the power of God? 
Is it not rather by showing us that there may be ends of which, 
with or without a revelatic: .an’s reason is not competent to 
judge, and by teaching us hwably and meekly to bow before Him 
whose ways we cannot fully comprehend ? 

But Mr. Irons, while he objects to the popular argument from 
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design, as stated by Paley, has a peculiar theory of his own as: 
to the right application of final causes. He objects, indeed, to 
the phrase, and with his views of causation, it is not wonderful: 
that he should; but, understanding it as meaning merely the 
final reason or ultimate intention of things, or the end or purpose 
which anything answers, he does not object to the investigation 
of final causes in this sense, but only to the theological inferences 
which have been drawn from them. He attempts to show that 
the ancient doctrine of final causes was essentially different from 
the modern. 

“The doctrine of the ancients was not an immediate deduction from 
the law of efficient causation, as the modern doctrine is said to be. 
It was simply an abstract statement concerning certain facts of nature. 
They believed it to be man’s duty to conform to nature, and they there- 
fore inquired into the facts of nature. But they were not in the habit 
of drawing any farther theoretical inferences. The moderns, on the 
contrary, build up a doctrine wholly on inferences. The ancients 
argued to nature, and then they stopped; the moderns there take it 
up, and argue from nature to something beyond it.”—“ The ancient 
doctrine of final causes was founded on a simple inquiry into the ulti- 
mate tendencies of things. 'The whole process was an examination of 
facts, and a statement of the result. It was, in the strictest sense of 
the words, a scientific doctrine. It admitted of proof in the same 
manner as any physical truths admit of it. A ball on an inclined 
plane has a tendency to rolldown. Man, in every gradation of savage 
or civilized life, has a tendency to society. The facts are before our 
eyes; we cannot dispute them. The modern doctrine of final causes 
is of a very different character. Instead of being an argument of an 
inductive kind, it is wholly hypothetical.”—“ The old philosophy 
argued to final causes; the modern from them to something beyond 
them; so that the modern argument appears to be—what the ancient 
was not—an inference from an effect to a cause.” 


We think that Mr. Irons has greatly exaggerated the difference 
between the ancient and modern speculations on this subject. 
No doubt instances may be found in Aristotle and other writers, 
of arguments whose only object is to point out the ultimate ten- 
dency of terrestial arrangements without any reference to the 
proof which they afford of a higher power; but similar instances 
may be found in modern authors, who often employ the principle 
of design as a guide in inductive inquiry, while they overlook or 
neglect its theological application. In the writings of classical 
antiquity, the argument from final causes to a Supreme Intelli- 
gence, is often beautifully stated and powerfully enforced. Mr. 
Irons himself admits that there is something like it in Xenophon’s 
Memorabilia ; and Professor Sedgwick affirms that “ The argu- 
ment for the being of a God derived from final causes, is as well 
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stated in the Conversations of Socrates as in the Natural Theology 
of Paley.” We might refer also to the writings of Plato and 
of Cicero; but it is the less necessary, since our author’s argu- 
ment amounts to nothing more than what was long ago stated by 
Boyle and afterwards by Stewart; viz., “ That there are two 
ways of reasoning from the final causes of natural things that 
ought not to be confounded ; for sometimes from the uses of 
things men draw arguments that relate to the Author of Nature, 
and the general ends He is supposed to have intended in things 
corporeal; and sometimes upon the supposed ends of things 
men ground arguments, both affirmative and negative, about the 
peculiar nature of the things themselves.” In other words, “ The 
study of final causes may be considered in two different points of 
view, first, as subservient to the evidences of natural religion ; 
and, secondly, as a guide and auxiliary in the investigation of 
physical laws.” The latter may have been mainly the use made 
of it by Aristotle, whose religious sentiments seem to have been 
weak and wavering ; the former was exemplified both by Socrates 
and Plato, and the two, although different, are by no means 
opposite or contradictory ; the physical serves only to pave the 
way for the physico-theological. It is quite possible to assume 
the principle of design, and to use it as a clue to further discoveries, 
as Aristotle did, when founding on the axiom that “ nature does 
nothing in vain,” he inferred from the manifest indications afford- 
ed by the adaptation of the sexes to one another, and other colla- 
ol Paras scat that “ the tendency of man’s nature is to 
society.” This is one legitimate use of the doctrine of final causes, 
but it does not conflict with, nor should it supersede, the applica- 
tion of the same “ facts of fitness” as proofs of a designing mind. 

Mr..Irons lays much stress on the difference subsisting betwixt 
two branches of the @ posteriori argument, the one of which rests 
on the idea of efficient, the other on that of final causes. There 
is a difference, and a very important one, which has been too often 
overlooked, between these two lines of proof, the one proceeding 
on the general axiom of causation, that whatever begins to be must 
have a cause; the other on the more special axiom that adapta- 
tions indicating design in the works of nature imply the existence 
of an Intelligent Author. There is the same difference between 
these two lines of proof, as there is between the general law of 
causality and the special form of that law which is founded on in 
the theory of force or motion ; but both are legitimate, and each 
is useful for its own purpose and in its proper place. The more 
general law of efficient causation is presupposed or subsumed as 
an axiom without which the proof were impossible; while the 
more special law of intelligent and voluntary causation is the 
proximate groundwork of theology. Mr, Irons not only marks 
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the distinction between the two, but distinguishes the argument 
of final causes from the argument a posteriori, (as if both were 
not a posteriori, if either be,) understanding by the latter the 
argument founded on efficient as contradistinguished from final 
causes. He tells us, “ It is now concluded, Ist, That the argu- 
ment from final causes is untenable, inasmuch as it does not result 
from the true doctrine of causation ; it is inconsistent with all the 
principles of sound argument, and is clearly a mere petitio prin- 
cipt. 2dly, That the argument a posteriori for the being of God, 
is sound and correct as far as it goes, and indeed inevitably results 
from the true doctrine of causation; but this argument will not 
teach us anything of the character of the Deity.” Now, instead 
of pitting these two lines of proof against each other, as if they 
were competing or conflicting, we would combine them as con- 
spiring forces, tending in the same direction and towards the same 
result. On the more general axiom that every thing must have 
a cause, we cannot, when it is viewed alone and in this general 
form, construct a complete proof of the being and perfections of 
God; but it constitutes at least a solid groundwork for the con- 
clusion that whatever exists in nature must have had a cause; 
then, on the more special but equally certain axiom of intelligent 
and voluntary causation, we rear the peculiar proofs of dhontiey 
from a survey of the innumerable marks of design which nature 
everywhere displays. There is no contrariety between these two 
modes of reasoning; each of them is equally legitimate, and both 
are necessary to the full exhibition of the proof. 

We have said, however, that Mr. Irons himself has his own 
doctrine of Final Causes. He has a chapter entitled “ Religion 
a Final Cause of the Human Mind,” in which he expressly 
founds on “ facts of fitness” with the view of discovering whether 
there be “ any general tendency, i.e. any Final Cause of human 
beings as such.” Ie endeavours to show that “man is made for 
religion, in the same sense as he is made for society’—that 
man, “by the very constitution of his being is adapted to religion ;” 
and by examining “some facts of the human mind,” he hopes “to 
establish a plainer statement of its ‘ final cause’—its natural 
tendency as the only possible prerequisite to religion, in the place 
of the spurious naturalism which*¢has been before disproved.” 
He founds on the universal prevalence of some kind of religion, 
and the inveterate propensity of mankind towards it—on the 
natural instinct of gratitude which prompts us to acknowledge 
some superior Power and Benevolence, as the Author of our 
mercies ; on the moral instincts of our nature, which lead us to 
mark the inequalities of this world, and to expect another as 
state of retribution; on the inward sense which every man 
has of the “ very nothingness of this life,” and the unsatisfying 
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nature of all earthly good; and from these facts he concludes, 
that “ man, by his very constitution, is adapted to some religion, 
in other words, that religion is the Final Cause of the human 
mind.” 

We have nothing to object to this line of argument; on the 
contrary, we think it a legitimate and useful part of the general 
evidence, and would gl: dly see it prosecuted to a larger extent, 
by the adduction of many other facts, all tending to the same 
conclusion. But if Mr. Irons can thus argue on the Final Cause 
of the human mind, why should he object to similar arguments 
derived from the Final Causes of other objects in nature? His 
theory, viewed as a whole, is a curious one. He holds, on the 
one hand, that there is design in nature, and that God is the 
author of it; he holds, on the other, that the Final Cause of the 
human mind is religion, and that by the very constitution of his 
nature, he is adapted to it: it would seem to follow, that such 
design existing in nature, and such adaptation in the human 
me: might perceive the evidence, and have some know- 
ledge, at least, of religious truth; but no: in spite both of the 
outward manifestation and the inward fitness, man cannot know 
the very being of God, save only by express revelation, or, at 
least, cannot prove that elementary truth by a valid argument. 
We qualify our statement thus, because we are not sure that 
Mr. Irons might not admit either the existence of an innate idea 
of God, or of an “ obscure instinct” which immediately sug- 
gests his existence, although he denies “ the possibility of a 
theology, the conclusions whereof are deducible from premises in 
as strict a manner as conclusions concerning any natural truths.” 
He may rank it, for aught we know, among the intuitive truths 
of reason, and represent it as “ the natural offspring, not ‘ the 
logical deduction,’ of the human mind.” If so, we really care 
not to inquire whether the truth is perceived by direct intui- 
tion or by immediate inference; but we must be permitted to 
express our regret that, in urging his peculiar views as to the 
origin of this belief, Mr. Irons should have thought it necessary 
to disparage the evidence of design. And it does appear to us 
perfectly incomprehensible, how Mr. Irons could object to the 
possibility of knowing the very first elements of natural religion, 
while he does not hesitate to maintain, that “ Christianity is de- 
monstrative”—that “ i¢ may be regarded as the Final Cause of 
the human mind”—that “ the chief truths of revelation are 
truths of the highest class, ¢.e. eternal and necessary truths of 
reason !” 

We must however bring our remarks on this singular pro- 
duction to a close. It is not one of the least evils resulting from 
the metaphysical discussion of such questions, that even where it 
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leaves our convictions unshaken, it has a tendency to impair the 
sense of reverential awe with which we should contemplate alike 
the wonders of this glorious universe and the still more profound 
mysteries of our own spiritual nature. Religion appeals, not to 
the intellect alone, but to the highest instincts ed feelings of 
our minds—the sense of the sublime and beautiful—the sentiment 
of wonder and veneration—the moral sensibilities which enable 
us to discern “ the great and the good, as well as the true ;"—and 
the impression which might otherwise be made by the glorious 
manifestations surrounding us on all hands, is too apt to be effaced 
or impaired when the eye is turned away from the facts which 
constitute the evidence, and introverted on the mental process 
by which that evidence is discerned. But the mataphysics of 
belief is one thing, the evidence of truth is another; and he who, 
from want of previous discipline, may be perplexed with the 
former, need have no difficulty in regard to the latter. And we 
know few studies better fitted to catunge and elevate the mind 
than that of the natural evidence for the being, perfections, and 
providence of God. The habitual contemplation of nature as a 
mirror reflecting the Divine glory, may be a means not only of 
impressing the youthful inquirer, but of confirming the matured 
believer, and of imbuing both with a spirit equally remote from 
that intellectual pride which infidelity fosters, and that abject 
Psp which superstition inspires. Hence the works of God, and 
the natural manifestations of His perfections, both in creation 
and providence, are often em loved by the sacred writers them- 
selves to give force and emphasis to the truths which they de- 
clare. ‘These works are appealed to as affording both proofs to 
verify, and illustrations to enhance, our conceptions of His re- 
vealed character. The venerable missionary, Schwartz, in one 
of his arduous journeys, had his mind filled to overflowing with 
a sense of the power and faithfulness of God, when he surveyed 
the strength of the everlasting hills by whose base he passed, and 
connected them with the stability of the everlasting covenant ; 
while the lonely Park was cheered, as if by a sudden ray of light 
from heaven, when, lying forlorn and dejected, he noticed a little 
flower, opening its bosom to the sun, and growing in silent lone- 
liness amidst the desert—a mute but expressive remembrancer 
of Him “who droppeth on the pastures of the wilderness, and 
the little hills rejoice on every side.” We shall be deeply grieved 
if an unnecessary feeling of jealousy for the honour of revealed 
truth, shall lead any considerable portion of the clergy to dis- 
parage the natural evidence of theology, or to discourage the philo- 
sophical investigation of nature. Theology is not, indeed, depen- 
dent on philosophy; but she may derive from it some of her 
finest illustrations. In the eloquent language of Mr Whewell :-— 
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“ The real philosopher who knows that all the kinds of truth are 
intimately connected, and that all the best hopes and encourage- 
ments which are granted to our nature, must be consistent with 
truth, will be satisfied and confirmed, rather than surprised and 
disturbed, to find the natural sciences leading him to the borders 
of a higher region. To him it will appear natural and reason- 
able, that, after journeying so long among the beautiful and 
orderly laws by which the universe is governed, we find ourselves 
at, last approaching to a source of order, and law, and intellectual 
beauty :—that after venturing into the region of life, and feeling, 
and will, we are led to believe the fountain of life and will, not 
to be itself unintelligent and dead, but to be a living mind—a 
ower which aims as well as acts. To us this doctrine appears 
ike the natural cadence of the tones to which we have so long 
been listening ; and without such a final strain, our ears would 
have been left craving and unsatisfied. We have been lingering 
long amid the harmonies of law and symmetry, constancy and 
development, and these notes, though their music was sweet and 
deep, must too often have sounded to the ear of our moral nature, 
as vague and unmeaning melodies, floating in the air around us, 
but conveying no definite thought, moulded into no intelligible 
announcement. But one passage which we have again and 
again caught by snatches, though sometimes interrupted and lost, 
at last swells in our ears, full, clear, and decided; and the reli- 
ney ‘Hymn in honour of the Creator,’ to which Galen so gladly 
lent his voice, and in which the best physiologists of succeeding 
times have ever joined, is filled into a richer and deeper harmony 
by the greatest philosophers of these later days, and will roll on 
hereafter—the ‘ Perpetual Song of the Temple of Science.” 
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Art. Il.—1. The Naturalist’s Library. Conducted by Sir 
Witu1am JARDINE, Baronet, F.R.S,E., &c. Mammalia, 
Vols. LX. and X., containing the Dogs or Canide. By Lieut.- 
Col. Cuas. Hamitton Sairu, F'.R.S., &c. Edinburgh, 
1840. 

2. Histoire du Chien chez tous les Peuples du Monde. Par E1- 
ZEAR BuazeE. Paris. 8vo. 1843. 

3. The Dog. By Witi1am Youarr. (Published under the 
Superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge.) Second Edition, One vol. 8vo. London, 
1845. 


In a recent article on the history of domesticated animals 
(N. B. Review, No. VI.) we presented a cursory sketch of the 
origin and attributes of the more important of the species which 
are now subservient to man, reserving the consideration of the 
canine tribes to an after opportunity. We shall now resume 
the subject by a brief biography, or rather genealogy, of the most 
faithful and accommodating of all the brute companions of the 
human race. 

Baron Cuvier has characterized our reduction of the dog from 
a state of nature as “ Ja conquéte la plus compléte, la plus sin- 
guliére et la plus utile que Phomme ait faite,”* and Mr. Swainson 
has accused Baron Cuvier of scepticism and infidelity for so 
doing.f ‘The English naturalist quotes the preceding sentence 
and the following :—“ Les petits chiens d’appartemens, Doguins, 
Epagneuls, Bichons, &c., sont les produits les plus dégénérés, et 
les marques les plus fortes de la puissance que homme exerce 
sur la nature;”’ and then adds in a note:—“ We question 
whether the scepticism of Buffon, or the infidelity of Lamarck, 
could have prompted a more objectionable passage.” What 
does this mean,” he afterwards resumes, “ but that man has the 
power of conquering natural instincts or dispositions, and of 
making an animal, originally created savage or ferocious, domes- 
tic and familiar, at his own good will and pleasure.” We think 
it really may mean something of that kind without authorizing 
such serious charges as those brought forward. If our undoubted 
power over the animal kingdom should possibly increase our 
satisfaction with ourselves, that is, with our own praiseworthy 





*® Reégne Animal, vol, i., p. 149. + Classification of Animals, p. 135, 
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perseverance and ingenuity, we trust it will also still more in- 
crease our admiring gratitude to the Creator both of man and 
beast, for having endowed the inferior orders with those accom- 
modating instincts which the plastic power of the human race 
has providentially been enabled so to control, modify, or even 
transform, as to render them subservient to such various and 
important uses.. When God made man in his own image he gave 
him dominion “ over every living thing that moveth upon the 
earth,” and the sway which he has since been enabled to esta- 
blish, at various times, over various creatures, is merely the ex- 
ercise of that lordly delegation. Mr. Swainson seems to think 
that we arrogate too much to ourselves when we refer to such 
changes, as if they were our own achievement. Now, we main- 
tain that these changes actually are our own achievement, al- 
though we admit that we cannot alter the essential nature of 
things, but can merely modify or divert certain instinctive im- 
pulses in such a way as to make them beneficial to ourselves. 
Certain wild animals are sagacious, swift of foot, keen-scented, 
persevering, and, as the event. has shown, capable of strong and 
enduring attachment to mankind. The result of their own good 
qualities, when acted on by our kindness, is domestication. But 
is a wolf not by nature “ savage or ferocious?” Has a dog not 
become “ domestic and familiar?” And is the difference be- 
tween the two not of man’s achievement? Suppose Mr. Swain- 
son was pursuing his avocations as a field naturalist, “ at his own 
good will and pleasure,” and was overtaken by a pack of well- 
trained fox-hounds, he would fare none the worse for such en- 
counter. But suppose that he chanced to be out rather late some 
winter evening in the north country, that is to say Lapland, 
and that he is overtaken by a troop of unreclaimed dogs, in other 
words wolves, we think he would find himself in a much more 
painful predicament, and would feel but slightly consoled by his 
own. philosophical reflection, that he was in the presence of 
creatures “ whicli had been endowed by the Creator with that 
peculiar instinct of attaching themselves to man, defending his 
person, and guarding his property.” Being well read in natural 
history, he would more likely bring to remembrance, and not 
without considerable trepidation, the accounts published many 
years ago in the Moniteur, how, during the last campaign of the 
French army in the territory of Vienna, not only were the out- 
posts frequently molested, but the videttes actually carried off in 
consequence of these ferocious beasts attaching themselves to 
man somewhat too closely; and how, on one occasion, when a 
poor sentinel was sought to be relieved from his appointed post, 
there was nothing to be found there save a dead wolf, very gaunt 
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and grim, and an exceedingly small portion of a pair-of inexpres- 
sibles. 

We believe that neither the great French naturalist, nor any 
other naturalist, great or small, denies the providential implant- 
ing of a peculiar instinct in all animals which have been domes- 
ticated—an instinct capable, under the combined influence of fear 
and affection, of being strengthened in certain directions and 
weakened in others; but still the subjugation itself is the actual 
work of man, and is, in truth, a great achievement. A dog de- 
sires to lick your hand, and a wolf your blood ; and there is such 
a decided difference in the nature of the two intentions, that it 
should be kept carefully in mind by all sensible men, women, and 
children. We know not whether we can even concede to Mr, 
Swainson his assertion that there is only a limited number of 
animals to whom has been given “ an innate propensity to live 
by free choice near the haunts of man, or to submit themselves 
cheerfully and willingly to his domestication.” We believe that 
innumerable tribes, excluded by Mr. Swainson’s category, are 
just as capable of domestication as the others, were they worth 
the trouble; but there are many useless animals in the world, 
(viewing them, that is, 5 in their economical relations to our- 
selves,) and these it would assuredly be a waste of labour to re- 
claim from their natural state, which is that of well-founded fear 
for the lord of the creation. Besides, it is not the most valuable 
of our domesticated animals, which, in the wild state, live by: 
choice in the vicinity of human habitations, or submit themselves 
most cheerfully to man’s dominion. Neither is it the nature, 
considered by itself alone, of any creature’s attributes, which de- 
termines its being reduced to the domestic state. The social 
condition of honey, and his own advancement in civiliza- 
tion and domestic life, must be likewise taken to account. Ask the 
North American Indian, as he wanders through leafless woods, 
or over sterile plains, or across the snowy surface of frost-bound 
lakes, or crackling rivers, whether the rein-deer, which he may 
be then tracking in cold and hunger, is capable, like the dog, of 
domestication. His reply would be, that you might as soon seek 
to domesticate the grizzly bear or oilap heaniel antelope. Put 
the same question to the nomadian of the north of Europe, the 
forlorn Laplander, and he will tell you (in still greater amaze- 
ment at your ignorance) that for every domestic purpose there is 
no such animal on all the earth. It is, therefore, the wildness of 
man rather than the stubbornness of beast which so frequently 
interferes with the progress of domestication. “ For every kind 
of beasts, and of birds, and of serpents, and of things in the sea, 
is tamed, and hath been tamed of mankind: But the tongue can 
no man tame.” James iii. 7. And this last statement, from a 
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source which none can gainsay, no doubt accounts for the fact 
that one, naturalist. should abuse another without sufficient 
reason.” — 

Mr. Swainson states his surprise (in Joc. cit.) that any one 
should countenance the assertion of those sceptical writers who 
“term this wonderful instinct the work of man.” In this we 
conceive lies his misconception of the whole matter. He seems 
to think that the writers whom he criticizes assert that man has 
formed the peculiar instincts of certain species ; whereas: these 
writers, whether right or wrong, merely maintain that the haman 
race has taken advantage of such instincts, and by control and 
cultivation has turned them to its own advantage. What is the 
natural portion of instinct in the procedure of the pointer dog? 
Surely this, that when it has scented the game it stands still for 
a time warily, and then advances with greater caution, that it 
may eventually spring upon and secure it for itself. What is 
the acquired or artificial portion? That steady, sedate, and 
“ self-denying ordinance,” which directs it to indicate the exist- 
ence and position of the game, or, if encouraged, cautiously to 
lead towards it, that it may be slaughtered by and for cs master. 
The former delay is a mere piece of instinctive prudence, that 
the quadruped may spring at last upon its prey with more un- 
erring aim,—the latter is a conventional indication to the biped 





* We shall not take upon us to question Mr. Swainson’s scholarship, or doubt 
his clear comprehension of the passages he reprehends. But in his own discourse 
on the “ Classification of Quadrupeds,” p. 15., where he takes occasion to state the 
characters which distinguish animals and plants, we find the following passage :— 
« Vegetables derive their nutriment from the sun, and from the cireumfluent at- 
mosphere, in the form of water, which is a combination of oxygen and hydrogen ; 
of air containing oxygen and azote ; and of carbonic acid, composed of oxygen and 
carbon.” Now, the meaning of this is by no means clear, or rather it is very clear 
that it has no meaning at all. As a general reference is made to one of Cuvier’s 
works as the source of this extraordinary piece of physiology, we glanced over the 
Introduction to the “ Réyne Animal,” and soon found as follows :—* Le sol et V’at- 
mosphére présentent aux végétaux pour leur nutrition de l’eau, qui se compose 
Woxygéne et d’hydrogéne, de l’air qui contient de l’oxygeéne et de Vazote ; et de 
l'acide carbonique qui est une combinaison d’oxygéene et de carbone.” p.20. Now, 
we are ready to maintain, that although sol, during fine weather, is very fair latin 
for sun, it is certainly not French for any thing half so lustrous, but, in the latter 
language, means simply soi/, or “ mother earth,” and not the god of day. The 

of.course, signifies that earth and atmosphere furnish food for vegetation 
by means of water, which is composed of oxygen and hydrogen,—of air, which 
contains oxygen and azote,—and of carbonic acid, which is a combination of oxy- 
gen and carbon. We observe, that in a concluding Note (p. 16), Mr. Swainson 
states, “ As it might be thought objectionable, in a popular work of this nature, to 
quote foreign authors in their own language, we have, upon this and other oceca- 
sions, cited Mr. Griffith’s translation of the Régne Anima’, rather than the original.” 
Mr. S. might surely, with no loss of popularity, have given us a correct translation 
of his own, without quoting either a foreign language or an unintelligible version 
by another person ; and this would have been a proper and praiseworthy way of 
using books without abusing them. » ene 
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who carries the gun, that it is now his business to conclude the 
work. This conversion, under man’s guidance, of a momentary 
pause to a full stop, has been typographically compared to the 
changing of a semicolon to a poiut. 

We believe it was Buffon who first broached the notion that 
the shepherd’s dog is that which approaches nearest to the pri- 
mitive race, since in all countries inhabited by savages, or men 
half-civilized, the dogs resemble this breed more than any other. 


** Tf we also consider,” he observes, “ that this dog, notwithstand- 
ing his ugliness, and his wild and melancholy look, is still superior in 
instinct to all others,—that he has a decided character in which educa- 
tion has no share,—that he is the only kind born as it were already 
trained—that, guided by natural powers alone, he applies himself to 
the care of our flocks, which he executes with singular fidelity,—that 
he conducts them with an admirable intelligence which has not been 
communicated to him,—that his talents astonish at the same time that 
they give repose to his master, while it requires much time and trouble 
to instruct other dogs for the purposes to which they are destined: If 
we reflect on these facts, we shall be confirmed in the opinion, that 
the shepherd’s dog is the true dog of nature,—the dog that has been 
bestowed upon us on account of his greatest utility; that he bears the 
greatest relationship to the general order of animated beings, which 
have mutual need of each other’s assistance; that he is, in short, the 
one we ought to look upon as the stock and model of the whole spe- 
cies.”* 

We admire shepherds, and shepherd’s dogs, and sheep, and 
take great delight in the “ pastoral melancholy” of lonesome 
treeless valleys, whether green or gray (alternate stony streams, 
the beds of winter torrents, and verdurous sloping prcrpe of 
brighter pasture), resounding with the varied bleating of the 
woolly people ; but as we know that there are many countries 
without either sheep or shepherds, yet abounding in dogs of so 
wild and uncultivated a nature, that they would far rather worry 
mutton on their own account, than watch it on account of others, 
we cannot admit the foregoing explanation to be true, The fact 
is, that so long as we seek with Buffon for the origin of all do- 
mestic dogs in a single source, we shall seek in vain. Their 
widely diversified nature and attributes cannot be explained or 
accounted for by the influence of climate, and the modifying ef- 
fects of domestication—however various and important these 
may be—acting on the descendants of only one original species. 

Pallas, a German naturalist, long settled in Russia, was 
among the first to give currency to the opinion, that the deg, 
viewed in its generality, ought to be regarded in a great mea- 
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sure as an adventitious animal, that is to say, as a creature pro- 
duced by the diversified, and, in some cases, fortuitous alliance 
of several natural species. This idea is now a prevailing one, 
and we certainly give to it our own assent. An excellent 
English naturalist, Mr. Bell (in his recent “ History of British 
Quadrupeds”), adheres to the older notion, that the wolf is the 
original stock from which all our domesticated dogs have been 
derived. ‘There are many wolves in this world, and several very 
savage ones in America, and on an enlarged view of the subject 
it might be difficult to choose impartially among them, although 
the dogs of the western regions may be thought entitled to claim 
descent from their own wolves, to the same extent as ours may 
from those of Europe. Now as the wild species of the Old and 
New World are deemed distinct by the majority of natura- 
lists, and as each of those great divisions of the globe gives us 
more than a single wolf, we start in this way with a somewhat 
complex paternity from the beginning. 

There are many wild dogs, strictly so called, of very different 
character and conduct, in various countries, but none of them, 
even after centuries of freedom (supposing that they are only 
emancipated oe have reverted to the wolfish state. The 
true pariah dog of India is well known, as a wild species to 
be an inhabitant of woody districts, remote from man, among 
the lower ranges of the Himalaya mountains, where the wolf 
is likewise known, but with which it does not intermingle in the 
natural state. Ifthe dhole of India, the buansa of Nepaul, the 
dingho of New Holland, and the aguaras or wild dogs of South 
America, were neither more nor less than wolves, what prevents 
their assuming the aspect of their progenitors, seeing that they 
pass their lives in a state of entire freedom from all control, and 
unsubjected to the modifying influences of artificial life? Al- 
though many wild dogs, commonly so called, may have sprung 
from the alienated descendants of domesticated kinds, there is 
no doubt of the existence of species, wild ab origine, and more 
nearly allied to several of our subjugated kinds, than is the wolf 
itself. At the same time, the latter is in one sense a wild dog, 
and is certainly entitled in that character to be regarded as the 
stock of more than one domestic breed, at Icast of the northern 
parts of Europe and America. But when, after a careful and 
extended survey of canine species and varieties, we find not only 
a diversity both of wild and tame species, but a diversity in 
which the nature and attributes of the domesticated breeds of 
certain countries in a great measure correspond with the nature 
and attributes of the unreclaimed animals of those same coun- 
tries, we are led to consider whether such facts cannot be ac- 
counted for rather by a connexion in blood, than a mere coinci- 
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dence.. If, for example, Pallas and Guldenstaedt have shown 
that the dogs of the Rides scarcely differ in any thing from 
the jackal, why should we go to the wolf, although it should 
exist within the natural range of these Northern Asiatics? Still 
more, if Professor Kretschmer (in Riippel’s Atlas) in describing 
the Frankfort Museum, shows that another jackal (Canis An- 
thus) is the type of one of the dogs of ancient Egypt, and proves 
not alone from the correspondence of antique figures, both in 
painting and sculpture, but by the comparison of a skull from 
the catacombs of Lycopolis, that these creatures so resemble 
each other as to be almost identical,—why should we refer so 
exclusively to the muscular wolf as the progenitor of such com- 
paratively feeble forms? Or is it likely, from what we know of 
other animals, and the limits of variation which nature has as- 
signed even to the most variable species, that the whole of our 
infinitely diversified tribes of dogs, from the noble and gigantic 
stag-hound, to the useful terrier, and degraded pug-dog, have 
all sprung originally from one and the same blood-thirsty savage ? 
We can scarcely conceive the possibility, and in no way see the 
necessity of such a parentage. 

That the wolf and dog breed freely together had, however, 
been long ascertained from experiments made in a state of con- 
finement (we can scarcely call it domestication), and that the 
freely seek each other’s society, as belonging vo the same kind, 
has been still more explicitly proved in later years, when at 
least one of the animals was in a condition of total wildness. 
During Sir Edward Parry’s first voyage (see Supplement to the 
Appendix) frequent instances were observed of more than one 
dog belonging to the officers being enticed away by she wolves, 
“ In December and January, which are the months in which 
wolves are in season, a female paid almost daily visits to the 
neighbourhood of the ships, and remained till she was joined by 
a setter dog belonging to one of the officers. They were usually 
together for two or three hours; and as they did not go far away 
unless an endeavour was made to approach them, a and 
decided evidence was obtained of the purpose for which they were 
thus associated. As they became more familiar, the absences 
of the dog were of longer continuance, until, at length, he did 
not return, having probably fallen a sacrifice in an encounter 
with a male wolf. ‘The female, however, continued to visit the 
ships as before, and enticed a second dog in the same manner, 
which, after several meetings, returned so severely bitten as to 
be disabled for many days.” 

The Esquimaux dogs bear a strong resemblance to the north- 
ern wolves, and we do not see how they could have sprung from 
any other source. “ Without entering,” says Sir John Richard- 
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son, “ at all into the question of the origin of the domestic dog, 
I may state that the resemblance between the wolves and dogs 
of those Indian nations who still preserve their ancient mode of 
life, continues to be very remarkable, and it is nowhere more so 
than at the very northern extremity of the continent, the Es- 

uimaux dogs being not only extremely like the gray wolves of 
the arctic circle, in form and colour, but also nearly equalling 
them in size.”* So great indeed was the resemblance between 
these North American wolves and the sledge-dogs of the na- 
tives, that our arctic voyagers frequently mistook a band of the 
former for the domestic troop of an Indian party. The ery of 
each is precisely the same. “ Ils hurlent plustost quils n’abay- 
ent,” says Sagard Theodat, in the old French account of Cana- 
da (1636) and we may here observe, that the barking of dogs 
seems a refinement in their language, acquired in consequence 
of domestication. The dogs of all savage and solitary tribes 
are remarkable for their taciturnity, although they speedily be- 

in to bark when carried into more thickly peopled countries. 
‘The black wolf-dog of the Florida Indians is described by Mr. 
Bartram as differing in nothing from the wild wolves of the 
country, except that he possessed the power of barking. A 
black wolf-dog, sent from Canada to the late Earl of Durham, 
seemed to combine the characters of the wolf and the original 
Newfoundland dog. 

The Hare Indian dog is a small domestic kind, used chiefly 
by the Hare Indians, and other tribes who frequent the borders 
of the Great Bear Lake, and the banks of the Mackenzie River. 
Sir John Richardson states its resemblance to a wild species 
called the Prairie Wolf (Canis latrans of Say), to be so great, 
that on comparing live specimens together he could detect no 
difference in form (the cranium is somewhat less in the domes- 
ticated kind), nor in the texture of the fur, nor the arrangement 
of the patches of colour. It seems to bear the same relation to 
the Prairie Wolf that the Esquimaux dog does to the more gi- 
gantic gray species. It is very playful and affectionate, easily 
attached by kindness, but has an insuperable dislike to confine- 
ment. 


“ A young puppy,” says the traveller last named, “ which I pur- 
chased from the Hare Indians, became greatly attached to me, and 
when about seven months old, ran on the snow by the side of my 
‘sledge for nine hundred miles, without suffering from fatigue. Dur- 
ing this march it frequently of its own accord carried a small twig, or 
one of my mittens for a mile or two; but although very gentle in its 
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manners, it showed little aptitude in learning any of the arts which the 
Newfoundland dogs so speedily acquire, of fetching and carrying when 
ordered. This dog was killed and eaten by an Indian on the Sack- 
atchewan, who pretended that he mistook it for a fox.”* 


The still more important fact (as bearing on at least one branch 
of the genealogy of the canine race) mentioned by Captain 
Back, may be kept in mind, that the offspring of the wolf and 
dog are themselves prolific, and “ are prized by the voyagers as 
beasts of draught, being stronger than the ordinary dogs.”t “ I 
have seen,” says Pallas, “ at Moscow, about twenty spurious 
animals from dogs and black wolves. They are for the most 
part like wolves, except that some carry their tails higher, and 
have a kind of coarse barking. They multiply among them- 
selves, and some of the whelps are grayish rusty, or even of the 
whitish hue of the arctic wolves.”{ The variation of colour of 
the wolf in the wild state, is worthy of remark. The most fre- 
quent among the Pyrenees is entirely black. It is called lobo 
in Spain, and is so like a huge ferocious dog, that many regard 
it as a hybrid or mixed breed. Lewis and Clark inform us that 
the wolves of the Missouri are of every shade, from a gray or 
blackish brown to a cream-coloured white. In Canada, and fur- 
ther north, they are often seen entirely white. In the fur coun- 
tries, they are sometimes noticed with black patches, that is, pied, 
but associated with those of the ordinary gray colour; and Sir 
John Richardson, on one occasion, observed five young wolves, 
apparently belonging to the same litter (they were leaping and 
tumbling over each other as if in play), of which one was pied, 
another entirely black,—the rest gray. Now, this natural range 
of colour is a circumstance of considerable importance in respect 
to our present inquiry, in as far as the tendency to become white 
at one extremity of the series, and black at the other, combined 
with the central or representative hue, which is brown, may be 
said to supply the three great elementary colours of all the races 
of domestic dogs. We have not the slightest doubt that the 
wolf is the progenitor of many of our northern kinds. 

But in regard to many of the southern sorts, the case is differ- 
ent. We believe it to be the opinion of the best instructed natu- 
ralists, that the wolf (Canis lupus) does not occur at all to the 
south of the equator. There are wild dogs of a wolfish charac- 
ter in India, beyond the Crishna, and there are corresponding 
or representative kinds in South America, and even in New 
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Holland, but the wolf itself is wanting beyond the Line, and, 
in truth, is not required. 

It is well known that both wild and tame dogs are indigenous 
to South America, although wolves, properly so called, do not 
occur there. The native languages designate the former kinds 
by names which are not found in European tongues. To this 
day the word auri, mentioned by Herera more than 300 years 
ago, occurs in the Maypure language. 

The largest wild animal of the canine race in South America, 
is the maned Aguara—Canis jubatus. It is not found to the 
north of the Equator, but occurs chiefly in the swampy and more 
open — of Paraguay, and the bushy plains of Campos Ge- 
raes. Its habits are solitary. It swims with great facility, and 
hunts by scent, feeding on small game, aquatic animals, &c. 


“ The Aguara guazu,” for such is its native name, “ is not a dan- 
gerous animal, being much less daring than the wolves of the north ; 
it is harmless to cattle, and the opinion commonly held in Paraguay, 
that beef cannot be digested by its stomach, was in some measure ve- 
rified by Dr. Parlet, who found by experiments made upon a captive 
animal, that it rejected the raw flesh after deglutition, and only retained 
it when boiled. Kind treatment to this individual did not produce 
confidence or familiarity even with dogs. Its sight was not strong in 
the glare of day; it retired to rest at ten in the morning, and again 
about midnight. In the dark the eyes sometimes shone like those of 
a true wolf. When let loose the animal refused to acknowledge com- 
mand, and would avoid being taken till driven into a corner, where it 
lay couched until grasped by the hand, without offering further resist- 
ance. The Aguara guazu, though not hunted, is exceedingly distrust- 
ful, and having an excellent scent and acute hearing, is always ena- 
bled to keep at a distance from man; and though often seen, is but 
seldom within reach of the gun. The female litters in the month of 
August, having three or four whelps. Its voice consists in a loud and 
repeated drawling cry, sounding like a-gou-a-a-a, which is heard to a 
considerable distance.” * 

We may here state the well-established fact, that canine ani- 
mals do not bark at all in the natural state. They only howl. 
Barking is a habit, we shall not say whether good or bad—it 
probab y has both advantages and drawbacks—acquired under 
artificial circumstances, and by no means natural. Even domes- 
tic dogs run wild, speedily cease to bark, and take rather to a 
sharp prolonged howling, while, vice versa, the silent species of 
barbarous or semi-civilized nations, ere long acquire the bark of 
our domesticated kinds, and like many other creatures of a higher 
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class, become so conceited of their new attainment, as not seldom 
to give tongue most vociferously when they ought to hold their 
yeace. 

The unreclaimed animal above referred to, has been called 
the Aguara wolf, although its head is somewhat smaller than the 
head of that animal, and its legs are proportionally longer. It 
is nearly four feet and a half in length, and stands about twenty- 
sixinches high. But there are other wild species in South Ame- 
rica, called Aguara dogs, from their still greater resemblance to 
the old domesticated kinds of that continent. The latter were 
no doubt originally derived from the former, although for a long 
period the native Indians have encouraged the increase of the 
European breed, which they name perro from the Spanish term. 
These nations universally admit the descent of their own breed 
from the wild species of the woods. But within the last thirty or 
forty years, the indigenous domestic dogs have been almost en- 
tirely superseded by the European kinds, which, as hunting dogs, 
are capable of enduring much more fatigue. 

It would appear that in the southern parts of South America, 
there are not now any dogs in a truly wild state, and that such 
as live with the natives are rather scarce than numerous, Cap- 
tain Fitzroy describes the dog of Patagonia as being equal in 
size to a large fox-hound, and bearing a general resemblance to 
the lurcher and shepherd's dog, but with an unprepossessing and 
very wolfish aspect. They hunt by sight, do not give tongue, 
but growl and bark when in the act of attacking or being at- 
tacked. Those of Terra del Fuego are much smaller, foams ne 
terriers, or a mixture of the fox, shepherd’s dog, and terrier. 
They guard the dwellings of the natives, and bark furiously on 
the approach of strangers. They are also employed in hunting 
otters, and in catching wounded or sleeping birds. As they are 
scarcely ever fed, they supply themselves at low water by dex- 
terously detaching limpets from the rocks, or crunching mussels, 
During periods of famine, so valuable are dogs in some of the 
far parts of South America, that, according to Captain Fitzroy, 
“it is well ascertained that the oldest women of the tribe are 
sacrificed to the cannibal appetites of their countrymen, rather 
than destroy a single dog. ‘ Dogs, say they, ‘catch otters; old 
women are good for nothing” We have known many excellent, 
and by no means useless, old women. 

The absence of wild dogs from the most southern countries of 
South America, is rendered more remarkable by the well-known 
fact, that a truly wild species, nearly allied to the Aguara dog, 
though distinct from it, occurs in the Falkland Islands. It is 
the only natiye quadruped of that group* (if we except possibly 
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a field mouse), and is known to naturalists under the name of 
Canis Antarcticus. Mr. Darwin believes it to be quite peculiar 
to that archipelago, although not confined to the western island, 
as some have supposed. All the seal-hunters, Guachos, and In- 
dians, who have visited these islands, maintain that no such crea- 
ture is found in any part of South America. Molina, indeed, 
supposed that it was identical with the culpeu of the mainland ; 
but that is assuredly a different species, the Canis Magellani- 
cus, brought to this country some years ago by Captain King, 
from the straits from whence it takes its name, and common in 
Chili. These Falkland wolves, or wild dogs, were described by 
Commodore Byron, who noted their tameness and prying dispo- 
sition—attributes which the sailors mistaking for fierceness, 
avoided by taking sudden refuge in the water. To this day their 
manners remain the same. 


“ They have been observed,” says Mr. Darwin, “ to enter a tent, 
and actually pull some meat from beneath the head of a sleeping sea- 
man. The Guachos, also, have frequently in the evening killed them, 
by holding out a piece of meat in one hand, and in the other a knife 
ready to stick them. As far as I am aware, there is no other instance 
in any part of the world, of so small a mass of broken land, distant 
from a continent, possessing so large an aboriginal quadruped peculiar 
to itself. Their numbers have rapidly decreased; they are already 
banished from that half of the island which lies to the eastward of the 
neck of land between St. Salvador Bay and Berkley Sound. Within 
a very few years after these islands shall have become regularly set- 
tled, in all probability this creature will be classed with the Dodo, as 
an animal which has perished from the face of the earth.”* 


Of the eastern or southern dogs of the Old World, several 
varieties are assuredly derived from jackals, or from certain ani- 
mals commonly classed with these, such as the Thoan group, 
which includes the Deeb, or wild dog of Egypt (Canis Anthus), 
the Thous of Nubia, the Zenlee of the Hottentots, the Tulki of 
the Persians, and the great jackal, or wild dog of Natolia— 
Thous acmon. All these more or less resemble wolves on a 
small scale, being intermediate in size between them and the true 
jackals. They do not burrow like the latter, are not gregarious, 
consequently do not howl in concert as the jackals do, and have 
little or no offensive odour. Many eastern domesticated dogs 
bear a close resemblance to one or other of these species. Pro- 
fessor Kretschmer is of opinion that the Egyptians obtained 
their domestic breed from the Deeb; and Colonel Hamilton Smith 
suspects that the greyhound of the desert was originally derived 
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from a species very nearly allied, if not actually belonging, to the 
same section. 


“Tf,” says the last named author, “ domestic dogs were merely 
wolves modified by the influence of man’s wants, surely the curs of 
Mohammedan states, refused domestic care, left to roam after their 
own free will, and only tolerated in Asiatic cities in the capacity of 
scavengers, would long since have resumed some of the characters of 
the wolf; there has unquestionably been sufficient time for that pur- 
pose, since we find allusion made to these animals in the laws of Mo- 
ses; they were then already considered unclean, for all cattle worried, 
injured, or not killed as the law prescribed, were ordered to be flung 
to them.” * 


It is well known that the streets and suburbs of eastern towns 
are still greatly infested by these animals, to which reference was 
no doubt made by King David, when he prays to be delivered 
from his enemies, “ They return at evening ; they make a noise 
like a dog, and go round about the city.” Ps. liv. 6. Their 
savage nature is further illustrated by the fate of Jezebel ; and a 
race of wild dogs is reported to have particularly infested the 
banks of the Kishon, and the district of Jezreel.t 

Even in recent times, a very dangerous canine animal is said 
to follow the caravans from Bassora to Aleppo. It is called 
Sheeb by the Arabs, and all who are bitten by it are believed to 
die of the wound. Dr. Russel endeavours to explain this fatal 
result by supposing the creature to be in a state of madness, 
that is, labouring under hydrophobia; but he forgets that these 
wild animals are gregarious, several travelling together, which 
mad dogs never do. It has indeed been questioned whether 
hydrophobia exists at all in Western Asia. Colonel Hamilton 
Smith states it to be unknown there among the cur dogs of the 
cities.t 

It is, however, by no means unlikely that the larger, fiercer, 
and more powerful dogs of the East may have had some cross 
of the true wolf, because, although the latter animal is not now 
found in Judea, it is well known in Asia Minor, and the gorges 
of Cilicia. The Syrian wolf, at least of modern times, is a 





* Naturalist’s Library, Mammalia, vol. ix., p. 97. 
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t Naturalist’s Library, Mammalia, vol. ix., p. 175. Although other specics, 
when bitten, may be infected by this rabies, it seems to originate solely in animals 
of the dog kind, or those nearly allied. In India, hysenas, wolves, jackals, and 
foxes are subject to it, as well as domesticated dogs. When it attacks wild ani- 
mals, it seems to deprive them of all fear of man. The European wolf, in a state 
of madness, instead of avoiding rather seeks out the human race as his victims ; 
and in Franee even foxes, under that strange and mysterious influence, have run 
into and been killed in the midst of crowds assembled in a market-place. 
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jackal. The geographical distribution of animals, we need scarcely 
here notice, has been greatly changed in consequence of the 
alterations on the condition of the earth’s surface, produced by 
man himself. Hence, not only the wolf, but the beaver and the 
bear have ceased to be numbered among the inhabitants of Bri- 
tain, and the zeeb of Hebrew and Arabian writers, the ravening 
wolf of our translations of the Sacred Scriptures, does not now 
occur in the countries of Palestine. 

The genuine jackals are somewhat less in size than those above 
referred to, and differ likewise in their distribution, being not 
only found like the others in Africa and Western Asia, but also 
in the east of Europe and Southern India. They form burrows 
in the earth, somaiie together in numerous troops, and have an 
offensive odour. They howl almost incessantly, and their melan- 
choly cry, which commences at sunset, and seldom ceases till 
the morning, is a well-known nuisance in eastern lands. They 
follow the footsteps of the greater feline animals, such as the lion 
and tiger, for the sake, as some suppose, of securing the rem- 
nants of their prey; but assuredly, so far from providing for the 
king of beasts, it is believed that they often do all in their power 
to circumvent and disappoint him. In regard at least to the 
tiger, it is well known in India, that while on ordinary occasions 
the nocturnal cry of a jackal is responded to by all his companions 
around, till the leafy woods become as the howling vilieue, 
there is a peculiar note of warning uttered by one of these crea- 
tures on the approach of the feline monster, which sinks the 
voices of all the others into the profoundest silence. 

These lesser jackals (there are several species) also enter into 
cities after dark for the purpose of preying upon offal, or what- 
ever else they can obtain. They devour carrion whether ex- 
posed or subterranean, that is to say, they will exercise their ac- 
tivity in digging into sepulchres, if these have not been properly 
protected. But during the fruit season they skulk about the 
vineyards, and grow fat on grapes. Although the offensive smell 
of the genuine jackals renders them unpleasant inmates in a fa- 
mily, they are by no means difficult to tame. We knew one 
which went about the house like a lank long-legged terrier, and 
showed his difierence of disposition chiefly in an uncurable ha- 
bit of gnawing the legs and arms of handsome mahogany chairs, 
to the great destruction of French varnish, and every other kind 
of polish. There is no doubt that these animals are also entitled 
to an important place in the genealogical tree of our domestic 


dogs. 
“ They associate readily with dogs, and hybrid offspring is not un- 


common; nor is there a doubt that these mules are again prolific. 
The domestic cur-dogs of all the nations where the jackal is found, 
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bear evidence of at least a great intermixture of their blood in the na- 
tive races. The fact is strikingly exemplified in the greater number 
of the cur pariahs of India, and the home breeds of Turkish Asia, as 
well as of the negroes and the inhabitants of the great islands of the 
Indian Seas. M. Jeannon Naviez. mayor of Coire, is or was lately 
in possession of a hybrid dog, produced by a cross of the smaller wolf 
dog (Pomeranian) and jackal. It was of small size, but so quarrelsome 
and fierce that all other dogs were afraid to associate with it. Vora- 
cious in the extreme,—ducklings, chickens, all that came within reach, 
it devoured; and of such activity, that it sprung upon walls, and 
bounded along them with the security of a cat. It was very affec- 
tionate to the owner; but not a good watcher,—seldom barking, and 
very fond of digging in the ground.”* 


But besides the jackals, there is another important group of 
wild canine animals, known by the general name of “ ted 
Dogs,” which are extensively spread over many regions of the 
Old World, and are represented in the New by the Aguara 
Wolf already mentioned, and in Australia by the Dingho of New 
South Wales. In Asia they may be traced from the southern 
slopes of the Himalaya mountains as far south as Ceylon, and 
from the shores of the Mediterranean eastwards into the Chinese 
dominions. They usually want the second tubercular tooth of 
the lower jaw,—are rather long-bodied, with the eyes somewhat 
oblique, and the soles of the feet hairy. They are believed not 
to burrow, and lead a retired life in the jungles. Their natural 
cry resembles a kind of barking; and they hunt both by night 
and day, in small packs. Although fearful of the human race, 
they attack all other creatures courageously, even the savage and 
more powerful kinds, such as the wild boar and the buffalo, and 
are said, by acting in co-operation, to brave the strength and fe- 
rocity of the tiger. They seem indeed to bear as inherent a 
hatred towards all the larger feline animals as so many of the 
dogs of Europe do to our domesticated cats; and they are de- 
scribed as being incessantly on the watch to destroy their cubs. 
The union of concert and courage which they display in their 
encounters with the adults, is assigned by Indian sportsmen as 
as the chief cause of the alarm which a tiger exhibits at the sight 
of a dog, even of a domestic spaniel. 

To the group of red dogs belongs that peculiar and highly in- 
teresting species discovered in the Nepaul country, by Mr. 
Hodgson, and described by him under the title of Canis primevus. 
Its native name is buansa. ‘This kind hunts both by day and 
night, assembled in small packs of from six to ten individuals, and 
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follows its game more by scent than sight, as may be inferred from 
the nature of the localities which it inhabits, and wears it out by 
continuous perseverance. Although irreclaimable in the adult 
state, its puppies, when captured early, and shown a good ex- 
ample by being reared along with our domesticated kinds, are 
both gentle and sagacious. The species inhabits wooded and 
rocky mountain ranges between the Sutledj and Brahmapootra, 
and, under certain modifications, seems to extend far southwards 
to the Ghauts, the Nielgherries, and the coast of Coromandel. 
Mr. Hodgson was long resident in Nepaul, and was, we believe, 
the first to give us a distinct account of the buansa. He main- 
tains it to be the original source of all domesticated dogs through- 
out the world, and hence his Adamic-looking designation of ca- 
nis primevus. Having all the habits of the hound, it may na- 
turally be presumed, amongst hunting nations, to have been 
early reclaimed, and easily educated for the chase—a pleasant 
pastime, and may no doubt in this way have originated the hunt- 
ing races of different and very distant tribes. But as Mr. Low 
has observed, “ there is nothing i in the characters of this, more 
than in those of any other given species, that can enable us to 
conclude that it can have produced all the dogs of the world. 

There is no more resemblance between this mountain hound of 
Nepaul, and the sledge-dog of Greenland, than between the 
greyhound of Persia, ‘and the terrier of E ngland.’ ** “We may 
here briefly mention, that the wild dog called Kolsun, described 
by Col. Sykes, the Dhole (so called) discovered by Mr. Wooler 

among the Mahablishwar hills, and the Quihee, as identified by 
Dr. Spry, are all referable to the Buansa race. 

The wild dog of Beloochistén is both shy and ferocious, and 
keeps aloof from all human habitations. ‘Tt is referred to by 
Colonel Hamilton Smith, as being one of two species of wild 
canines which occur in the woody mountains of south-eastern 
Persia, and probably extend along the lofty lands west of the 
Indus into Cabul. It hunts in packs of twenty or thirty, and 
when thus congregated will attack a bullock or a buffalo, and 
tear it in pieces in a few moments. 

Allied to these are the dogs called Dholes in India, so named 
from an ancient Asiatic root, signifying recklessness. The true 
Dhole (Chryseus scylax of Hamilton Smith) is described as in- 
termediate in size between the wolf and the jackal, slightly 
made, of a light bay colour, with a sharp face, and fierce keen 
eyes. In form it approac shes the greyhound; the tail is straight, 
not bushy, the ears wide, pointed, open, and triangular; the skin 
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is dark, with the nose, muzzle, back of the ears, and feet, of a 
sooty hue. It is reported to hunt in large packs, and to utter a 
ery, while on the scent, resembling that of a fox-hound, inter- 
mingled with snarling yelps. Dr. Daniel Johnston saw a pack 
attack a wild boar. The Dholes have been sometimes domesti- 
cated, and employed in the chase. Captain Williamson admits 
their fieetness, but says that they are not to be depended upon 
for coursing, being apt to give up during a severe run, and turn 
aside to goats or sheep. They are, however, valuable in hog 
hunting. The true Dhole, we understand, is a rare species, and 
seems to occur chiefly in the Rhamghany hills, and sometimes 
in the Western Ghauts. The wild dog of Ceylon (Canis Cey- 
lonicus of Shaw) is likewise a Dhole. 

The Pariah dogs of India now demand a brief notice. It has 
been long a vexed question whether these Pariah races were a 
mongrel breed, descended from domesticated species of a higher 
class, or the offspring of indigenous wild animals, themselves 
native to the jungles. Naturalists (misled, it may be, in this, 
as in other instances, by the brilliant, though not seldom foun- 
dationless, discourses of Buffon) have generally inferred as a 
fact, that where wild and domesticated races, nearly allied, were 
found to occur in the same country, the former were only the 
emancipated or bewildered descendants of the latter. 


“‘ In the present case, however, the wild Pariah is found in nume- 
rous packs, not only in the jungles of India proper, but also in the 
lower ranges of the Himalaya mountains, and is possessed of all the 
characteristics of primeval independence, without having assumed the 
similitude of wolves or jackals, which sytematists seem to think must 
be the result of returning from slavery to freedom. There is nowhere 
any notice taken that they burrow, apparently resembling in this re- 
spect the rest of the present group; they associate in large numbers, 
and thereby approximate jackals; but their voice is totally different. 
In form, the wild Pariah is more bulky than the last mentioned 
species, but low in the legs, and assuming the figure of a turnspit; and 
the tail of a middling length, without much flexibility, is more bushy 
at the end than at the base; the ears are erect, pointed, and turned 
forward ; the eyes hazel; the density of fur varies according to lati- 
tude, and the rufous colour of the whole body is darker in the north 
than in the south, where there is a silvery tinge, instead of one of black, 
upon the upper parts. They are said to have five claws upon all the 
feet, but whether there be a molar less in the lower jaw is not known. 
This species is in general so similar to the domestic, that if it were 
not ascertained that they existed in great numbers in the wildest 
forests at the base of the Himalayas, all possessing uniform colours, 
they would be considered, in the lower provinces, as of the domestic 
breed, and are often mistaken for them when they follow armies. The 
domestic Pariahs, however, are less timid, generally more mixed with 
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other races of dogs, more mangy about the skin, and variously coloured 
in the fur.”* 


The domesticated Pariahs of India are, indeed, a very mingled 
race, sometimes only half reclaimed, and frequently exhibit in their 
outer aspect the most unequivocal signs of degradation. Though 
noisy and cowardly, they are not without a certain degree of 
sagacity, and are consequently trained by the Sheckarees to their 
own mode of sporting, and are sometimes employed by the vil- 
lagers in their hunts. Bishop Heber was forcibly struck by 
finding “ the same dog-like and amiable qualities in these ne- 

lected animals as in their more fortunate brethren in Europe.” 
They are frequently in a condition of even greater neglect and 
wretchedness than those of the Levant; and Captain William- 
son informs us that alligators are kept in the ditches of some of 
the Carnatic Forts, and that all the Pariah dogs found within 
the walls are thrown over as provision for those many-toothed 
monsters. 

The Pariahs, that is street dogs, of Egypt, though also greatly 
degenerated by an uncertain sustenance, and frequent intermix- 
ture with curs of low degree, still retain marks of pure and 
ancient blood, referable to the Akaba greyhound of the deserts, 
a large and savage race, much prized by the wandering Be- 
douins, who employ it in the chase of the antelope, and as a 
guard upon their tents and cattle. This species of gaze-hound 
greatly resembles, in its general form and character, the repre- 
sentations of canine animals on the ancient monuments of Egypt. 
As all the wild species have the ears erect, and as so many of the 
domestic races have these parts folded, or drooping, it has been 
inferred that this deflected character is the result of domestica- 
tion. There are figures of greyhounds, and other dogs, almost 
invariably with the ears erect, on the Egyptian catacombs of the 
Theban kings, above three thousand years old, while the Greek 
sculptures of the age of Pericles, that is nearly a thousand years 
after the earliest pictures, only then began to exhibit a corres- 
ponding race with the organs of hearing half deflected. The an- 
cient Persian sculptures of Takhti Boustan (of the Parthian era) 
represent no dogs with drooping ears. Colonel Hamilton Smith 
points out the only very ancient eastern outline of a dog with 
completely pendulous ears, in an Egyptian hunting scene, pub- 
lished by Caillaud, and taken, it is believed, from the catacombs 
above referred to. In this instance, however, it is not a grey- 
hound, but a lyemer (/ymme, a thong) or dog led by a leash or 
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slip rope, the accompanying hunter bearing his bow in hand. 
He regards it as representing the Elymean dog, perhaps first in- 
troduced to Egypt by the shepherd kings, or brought home by 
Sesostris, after his expedition to the Oxus. It may be said gene- 
rally that the ears of domestic dogs were originally upright and 
pointed in all the races with long Tair and a sharp muzzle; half 
erect in those with similar heads, but short hair, and pendulous 
in the blunter-headed kinds. 

We may next notice, as in some measure allied both to the 
red dogs and Dholes, a remarkable wild species of Australia, 
called the New Holland Dingho,—Canis Australasie of recent 
writers. Some maintain that it is an imported species, and the 
very peculiar zoology of the great southern island where it now 
occurs does not discourage that idea. It is perhaps the only 
link among the larger quadrupeds which in any way connects 
the animal products of that country with those of other regions ; 
and its anomalous character and conduct in its present locality 
has been deemed an argument in favour of its being regarded as 
an imported rather than an indigenous species. Of t is, how- 
ever, there is no proof, either direct or traditional; and, in the 
meanwhile, we find it where it is, with all the essential attributes 
of a wild animal. It is found over all Australia, so far at least 


as we have actual knowledge of that terra fere incognita, and 
hunts either in — or in small families of five or six together. 


It is a large and powerful creature, not less active than ferocious, 
and when attacking sheep it seems to delight in killing as many 
as it can, more from an inconsiderate wantonness than the cray- 
ings of natural hunger. At a station called New Billholm, about 
170 miles back from Sydney, one of them slew 15 fine ewes in a 
single morning. When Van Diemen’s Land was first colonized 
by European shepherds, the flocks there also suffered greatly ; 
and such was the strategy, as well as fierceness of the wild dogs, 
that neither guards nor watch-fires had much effect. Twelve 
hundred sheep and lambs were carried off or destroyed, in one 
settlement, in three months: seven hundred in another. 

When these wild creatures fall in with domestic dogs they im- 
mediately devour them, and in such onslaughts they are much 
more courageous than wolves, in so far as they will follow sport- 
ing dogs, no doubt from the most malign of motives, almost to 
their master’s feet. A Dingho, brought to England, the man- 
ners of which were presumed to have been greatly ameliorated 
by a long voyage, was no sooner landed than it sprung upon an 
unsuspecting ass, and would have destroyed it on the spot had 
no one come to the rescue. Another, which was kept in the 
Jardin des Plantes of Paris, would rush at the bars of cages, 
even when he saw that the inmate was a jaguar, a panther, or 
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a bear+each of them naturally more than his match, wherever 
there was a fair field and no favour. In confinement, these ani- 
inals have been described as being for the most part mute, neither 
howling, nor barking, nor giving utterance to their feelings 
through any other medium than their teeth. Several individuals 
have existed in the gardens of the Zoological Society of London, 
for many years, and have never acquired the bark of the other 
dogs by which they are surrounded. Mr. Youatt, however, in- 
forms us, that when a stranger makes his appearance, or when 
the hour of feeding arrives, the howl of the Dingho is the first 
sound that is heard, and is louder than all the rest.* We know, 
that in a state of freedom, they - forth, from time to time, a 
prolonged and melancholy cry. In spite of their savage nature 


it seems that they bear a strong affection to each other—a good 
sign surely both of man and beast. For example, Mr. Oxley, 
surveyor-general of New South Wales, records as follows :— 


. “ About a week ago we killed a native dog, and threw his body 
ona small bush; in returning past the same spot to-day, we found 
the body removed three or four yards from the bush, and the female 
in a dying state, lying close beside it; she had apparently been there 
from the day the dog was killed. Being so weakened and emaciated 
as to be unable to move on our approach, it was deemed mercy to 
despatch her.”t 


We may add, that the Dingho has been domesticated by the 
natives in their own wild way, and aids them in the chase of the 
emu and kangaroo. It is said to breed less easily with the com- 
mon dog than the latter does with the wolf, although occasional 
unions have taken place. The mixed race retains much of the 
wild habits of the Dingho. Professor Low possesses a female 
which produced a litter to a common dog. The progeny were 
handsome and playful, but by no means remarkable for docility. 
They inherited the natural disposition to dig in the ground, as if 
desirous to burrow, and when mere puppies began to attack 
poultry—a habit which never could be cured.{ Many of our 
readers may have seen a fine example of this mixed breed in the 


Edinburgh Zoological Gardens. 


We do not deem it necessary to add to the foregoing examples 
of the existence of sufficiently well-authenticated wild animals of 
the canine race, distinct from each other, and living in a state of 
nature more or less remote from man and man’s dominion. We 
have many more at our command, but the subject is clear enough 
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without them. We think it cannot be doubted that the dog, 
viewed in the complex and multifarious states in which it now 
exists, each in its own way so wisely subservient to one or other 
of the exigencies of its human lord and master, has not been de- 
rived originally either from any one wild species, like the wolf, or 
more directly from any single reclaimed stock, like the shepherd’s 
dog. The vast and varied range of character, mental and phy- 
sical, which the domesticated kinds exhibit, demands, as it were, 
amore comprehensive as well as complicated origin; and even 
when we keep in view the obvious relationship which the natural 
features of many of the subdued races bear to those of their wild 
allies, it is still extremely difficult to account for the origin of 
many of our peculiar breeds. But of course the difficulty is not 
only greatly increased, but rendered altogether insuperable, by 
assuming a simple rather than a complex source. 

We must bear in mind, that canine animals being more com- 
pletely under the dominion of man, and more personally attached 
and devoted to him, than any other beings, they have experienced 
greater modifications in form and habits, in consequence of that 
subservience, than any others. The great migratory movements 
of different tribes of the human race, each carrying with it one 
or more established kinds, into climes and countries in some mea- 
sure foreign to their original constitution, would naturally pro- 
duce crosses from casual contact with other kinds; and the off- 
spring of such unions, as well as the parents which produced 
them, still acted on by the physical influences of each locality, 
the amount and nature of their food, the habitual modes of life of 
their human masters, and the nature of the education bestowed 
upon them, whether by precept or example,—these and other 
circumstances would constantly tend to increase the range of 
natural variation, till the different ends of the scale came at last 
to exhibit creatures of such different external and instinctive 
characters, as to give them the semblance of having little or no- 
thing left in common. It must also be borne in mind, that not 
only is an individual dog capable of being highly instructed 
in his own vocation, but that his intellectual attributes, as we 
may call them, become so deeply incorporated, as to descend 
by inheritance to after generations, each bearing within it 
the same impressible nature, with a similar power of handing 
down to posterity a still more refined and delicate instinct, pro- 
portioned to the accomplishments it may have itself acquired both 
by descent and tuition. Hence the value of what are called breeds, 
and the almost unfailing instincts with which certain well-born 
dogs enter on their calling, even in earliest life, and perforin 
their proper and peculiar functions from the very first, with 
scarcely any instructions from their masters. When symmetri- 
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cal corporeal forms, and improved or more accommodating in- 
stincts, are thus capable of being communicated by inheritance, 
and when the immense advantages arising to ourselves from a 
judicious selection or careful combination of similar or dissimilar 

inds is kept in view, it is not difficult to conceive how, in the 
course of ages, very distinct and strongly contrasted varieties 
should not only originate, but continue and increase. 

We admit that this intermixture of originally distinct species, 
such as wolves, wild dogs, jackals, and others, and the produc- 
tive union of the hybrid offspring with each other, is opposed by 
a physiological dictum maintained by many, and among others 
= illustrious John Hunter, certainly one of the greatest of 
philosophical anatomists,—to wit, that mule animals, or the de- 
scendants from two distinct kinds, are not themselves prolific. 
This law of nature, it is maintained, has been instituted with a 
view to prevent that confusion which would arise from the inter- 
mingling of species in a state of nature,—a confusion speedily 
checked and extinguished, should it by chance occur, by the 
barrenness of all hybrid animals. We should be extremely sorry 
to oppose any law of nature, and do not mean to do so at this or 
any future time ; but with the facts before us already stated, and 
many more in retentis, we maintain that, at least as respects dogs, 
it is not a law of nature at all. As we cannot bend facts, and do 
not desire to demolish them, in order to suit a theory to which 
they are resistant, we must give up the theory itself, by whomso- 
ever it may have been maintained. In doing so, we of course 
leave others to form their own opinion from the facts adduced, 
merely reserving to ourselves our liberty of conscience and right 
of private judgment, being unwilling to be coerced against our 
own convictions by any “ mighty Hunter,” or the dogmatical 
— of the same sentiment by others of less renown. We 

ieve that in the unreclaimed state, although the so-called law 


is not imperative, the practical result is so far conformable, that 
hybrid animals, themselves extremely rare, either do not breed 
at all, or if they do, both they and their progeny speedily disap- 
pear, in consequence of their mixed characters being absorbed, 
as it were, by the prevailing mass of one or other of the parent 


kind around them. They form no “ tyrant minority,” and soon 


cease to exercise any influence whatever on the normal or un- 
mixed blood by which they are encompassed. But in a state of 
domestication, the condition of affairs has undergone a change 
from the voluntary and natural to the forced and artificial, and 
all surrounding circumstances being in favour of the encourage- 
ment of hybrids, they consequently increase from age to age, 
instead of becoming almost immediately extirpated. 

It cannot be doubted that the subjugation of the dog, from 
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whatever source, was effected at a very early period of the his- 
tory of man. Indeed, there is no period of that history, except 
the earliest, in which we cannot trace him as more or less the 
friend and ally of the human race. Along with the bull, the 
ram, and the goat, his companions in servitude, we find him re- 
presented not only as a sign in the heavens, but honoured by 
a place in either hemisphere, first beneath the feet of the 
southern Orion, and again more northerly as indicating Sirius, 
the brightest of the fixed stars, the lakoasl ilies of which, cor- 
responding to the full swelling of the Nile, marked the com- 
mencement of the Ethiopian and Egyptian year. His form is ex- 
hibited on the most ancient monuments of human art,—in the 
sombre excavations of the early Indians, the mysterious chambers 
of the great Nilotic sepulchres, the now ruined glories of Persepo- 
lis. He was not only sculptured, but consecrated, sacrificed, even 
adored by many nations, and forms a frequent feature in the my= 
thological systems of ancient Greece and Rome. But one remark- 
able exception occurred in early times, which has no doubt mate- 
rially affected the condition of many of the existing canine races 
over a large surface of our globe. The worship of the dog was 
interdicted to the Jews, wa the most dreadful denunciations 5 
he was proclaimed to be unclean; and even the price which 
might be obtained for him was classed with the wages of sin, and 
was not to pollute the temple of the living God.* 


“ The people of this family,” observes Professor Low, “ adhering 
to the letter of their stern laws amidst all the fortunes of their unhappy 
race, even now entertain much of their ancient feelings towards this 
gift of Providence. Nay more, the Arabs, taught by an impostor, 
who derived much of what he taught from Jewish usages, have con- 
ceived something of the same feelings towards this creature. But the 
Arabs cannot dispense with the services of the dog amid their own 
wild deserts of sand, and much less when they have passed beyond 
them; and all the restraints of superstition have been unable to pre- 
vent the freest use of the dog in the countries to which the Arabian 
faith has extended. Yet every where in countries of Mohammedans, 
the dog is regarded as something unhallowed and unclean. ‘The true 
believer, indeed, will not shed the blood of the dog, but he will not 
afford him the shelter of his dwelling, nor admit him to that compa- 
nionship for which Nature has fashioned him. Hence, in Mohamme- 
dan countries, the dog rarely assumes that docility which he elsewhere 
possesses; and hence much of that multiplication of unowned dogs in 





* The student of Scriptural Zoology will no doubt also bear in mind the fact, 
that while in the Sacred Records frequent mention is made of nets. and snares, and 
of the pursuit and capture of wild animals, there is no allusion throughout the 
whole of the Jewish history to the use of dogs in hunting. 
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eastern towns, which live on garbage, and share with the hyenas and 
wultures the task, of removing impurities. This, indeed, is due only 
in part to Mohammedan feeling ; for we know that something of the 
same kind existed from the earliest times in the countries of the East, 
even in Egypt, where the dog was venerated, and in Greece during 
the ages termed Heroic. It is generally believed that the Hindoos 
have acquired the feclings of their Mohammedan tyrants towards the 
dog; but this is an error. The Hindoos, like other people of the 
East, have numerous unowned dogs in their towns; but although they 
are restrained by feelings connected with their ideas of the sane- 
tity of food, from admitting the dog to that familiarity which is eus- 
tomary with us, they have a great fondness for him, in which respect 
they resemble all the other members of the Caucasian family not Mo- 
hammedan. It is the Jews and Mohammedans alone who regard 
this animal as something unhallowed ; but it is not they alone who 
vilify their enemies as dogs and the sons of dogs. For the people of 
all countries, even those who profit the most by the.services of the 
animal, employ expressions of hatred and contempt, founded on what 
they conceive to be the most vile and hateful in his attributes. His 
greediness, his uncleanness, his impudence, his quarrelsome temper, 
nay, his submission and fawning, have furnished us with epithets 
wherewith to insult one another. The cause, perhaps, lies no deeper 
than this, that the dog living in our society, we are able to observe 
his habits and customs, and perhaps to find in them too faithful a 
similitude of some of our own. Were monkeys to live amongst us, 
awe should doubtless be able to find in them similar traits of character 
which we might apply to our neighbours, and so be as ready to speak 
of the son of a monkey as the son of a dog.” * 


It is not our intention to enter at this time into the detailed 
history of the domesticated breeds. Some knowledge of that 
history may be sought and obtained, so- far, at least, as books 
can give it, from the works named at the head of this article, and 
from others which we need not name. We shall conclude with 
another extract from the volume last quoted, and already noticed 
by us more at length in a preceding Number. 


“ But of all the attributes of the dog, those which seem the most to 
have claimed attention, are his attachment to man in general, and his 
fidelity to individuals in particular. The dog very rarely, and never 
but under peculiar circumstances, secks to gain his natural liberty. 
He prefers, to the state of freedom, the protection of man, and lingers 
hear our dwellings, even when he is shunned and disowned by us. 
When he attaches himself to any one, all his actions indicate that the 
relation is one which has a foundation in the affections of the animal, 
and does not vary with the degree of benefits conferred. The dog 
that shares the lot of the miserable and poor, is no less faithful than 
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another that enjoys all that can gratify the senses: ‘The ‘peasant boy, 
who rears up his little favourite in his cabin of mud, and shares with 
it: his scanty crust, has a friend as true as he who has ease and abun- 
dance to bestow. Release, from the cord of the blind beggar, the dog 
that leads him from door to door, and will he follow you a step for 
all with which you can tempt his senses ? Confine him in your man- 
sion, and feed him with the waste of plenteous repasts, and Jet his for- 
lorn companion approach your door to crave a scrap of food, and the 
dog will fly to him with fidelity unshaken, and bound with joy to'be 
allowed once more to share his miserable lot. Again and again ‘has 
the dog of the humblest and poorest remained faithful to the last, and 
laid himself down to die on the grave of his earliest friend. 

** Recently, a poor boy in a manufacturing town had contrived, from 
his hard earnings, to rear up a little dog. The boy, as he was pass- 
ing along to his daily work, was struck down, and dreadfully maimed, 
by the fall of some scaffolding. He was carried on a shutter, man- 
gled and bleeding, to an hospital near, attended by the dog. When 
he was. brought to the door, the dog endeavoured to enter along with 
him; but being shut out, he laid himself down. Being driven beyond 
the outer gate, he went round and round the walls, searching for any 
opening by which he could enter, He then lay down at the gate, 
watching every one who entered with wistful eyes, as if imploring ad- 
mittauce. Though continually repulsed, he never left the precincts 
night or day, and even before the wounded boy had breathed his last, 
the faithful dog, struck with total paralysis, had ceased to live. It is 
well known that the soldiers of the French levies were often mere 
boys, brought from their country homes, to undergo at once all the 
rigours of the service. They were often accompanied by their little 
dogs, who followed them as best they could. Often, after the car- 
nage of a desperate field, these dogs have been found stretched on 
the mangled bodies of their youthful friends. A French officer, mor- 
tally wounded in the field, was found with his dog by his side. An 
attempt having been made to seize a military decoration on the breast 
of the fallen officer, the dog, as if conscious how much his master had 
valued it, sprung fiercely at the assailants. An unfortunate soldier, 
condemned for some offence to die, stood bandaged before his com- 
rades appointed to give the fatal volley, when his dog, a beautiful spanicl, 
rushed wildly forward, flew into his arms to lick his face, and for a 
moment interrupted the sad solemnity. The comrades, with tears in 
their eyes, gave the volley, and the two friends fell together. A youth- 
ful conscript, severely wounded in the terrible field of Eylau,, was car- 
ried to the hospital amongst hundreds of his fellows. Many days 
afterwards, a little dog had found its way, no one knew how, into the 
place, and amongst the wounded, the dying, and the dead, had searched 
out his early friend. The fainting boy was found by the attendants. 
with the dog beside him licking his hands. The youth soon breathed 
his last, and a kind comrade took charge of the dog : but the animat 
would take no food, pined away, and shor tly died. And a thousend 
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other examples might be given of an affection in this creature unal- 
tered by changes of fortune, and enduring to the last.”* 


Who has not heard of the unfortunate pilgrim of Helvellyn, 
and of his faithful dog—faithful even in death—immortalized 
alike by the Bard of Chivalry and the Laurel-honouring Lau- 
reate? We entirely concur with Mr. Youatt in his opinion, 
that while poverty may drive from a cold hearth many a compa~ 
nion of our happier hours, it was never known to diminish the 
love of one canine attendant. 


Art. III.—1. General Report of the Sanitary Condition of the 
labouring Population of Great Britain. Presented to both 
Houses of Parliament. 

2. Report of Health of Towns from Select Committee of House of 


Commons. 


_ In one of the volumes of the Minutes of Committee of Council 
on Education, of which one or more now appears annually, we 


find a Report from one of the English inspectors on the state of 
education in Norfolk, and another from the pen of one of the Scotch 
inspectors on the educational state of the county of xineengen 


The educational contrast of these two agricultural counties, lying 
within a few hours’ sail of each other, is remarkable. The county 
of Norfolk is, like Haddington, a rich agricultural county. It 
contains not less than 750 parishes, more than two-thirds of the 
number of parishes in all Scotland. The average population of 
these 750 parishes is little more than 500 souls; and its parish 
churches lie so close to each other as to appear at every turn of 
the road or of the coast. In such a state of ecclesiastical suffi- 
ciency, one would have expected the intellectual and moral 
returns to have been amongst the highest in the kingdom, and 
that Norfolk would have been a great moral and intellectual 
garden. What says the inspector of the Church of England ? 


“ Very few adults of either sex can read or write. An opinion 
prevails, that those who remain of the preceding generation more 
commonly possessed those acquisitions. A female has officiated as 
clerk in a parish for the last two years, none of the adult males being 
able to read. In another parish the present clerk is the only man in 
the rank of a labourer who can read. In another, of 400 souls, when 
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the present school was established two years ago, no labourer could 
read or write. A Dissenting minister addressing a small congregation, 
was lately interrupted by a cry of ‘Glory be to your name! He im- 
mediately repressed the cry, explaining that such language could be 
used only to the Deity. The answer was—‘ Then glory be to both of 
you!’ This,” says the inspector, “I have too much reason to believe 
is a characteristic fact, the suppression of which would therefore dis- 
guise the truth.”—Minutes of C. of C. on Educ. 1840-41, 


We need not quote any part of the Haddington Report. Of 
no part, no rural part of Scotland, from John o’ Groat’s House 
to the Mull of Galloway, could such an anecdote be told asa 
characteristic fact. The Church in Scotland has nowhere so 
failed in her great duty as the educator of the people. But let 
us rejoice with trembling. It is said of the caperondlate, the 
cock of the north, which the Marquis of Breadalbane is again 
seeking to restore to the woods of Scotland, that when he crows 
he shuts his eyes, and the German sportsman chooses the moment 
of his crowing to take his aim and bring him down from his 
serch. Low as the education of letters is in the county of 
Norfolk, not so is the education in those physical and social 
habits which preserve and promote health and home-happiness, 
and inspire self-respect. Of the habits of the poor Norwich 
weavers, very little, if at all, above the weavers of Paisley in 
the amount of their weekly earnings, the same inspector thus 
writes :— 

“One marked and favourable peculiarity even amongst the poorest 
Norwich weavers, is their strict attention to cleanliness and decency 
in their dwellings—a token of self-respect and a proof of ideas and 
habits, of which the severest privations in food and dress did not seem 
to be able to deprive them. Their rooms might be destitute of all the 
necessary articles of furniture, but the few that remained were clean 
the walls and staircases whitewashed, the floors carefully swept and 
washed, the court or alley cleared of every thing offensive, the children 
wearing shoes and stockings, however sorry in kind, and the clothes 
not ragged, however incongruously patched and darned, £ Cleanli- 
ness and propriety,’ said one man, ‘are, in spite of our poverty, the 
pride of Norwich people, who would have nothing to say to dirty neigh- 
bours.’” 


Let us now see what an yr oom says of Glasgow and its 
wynds. Mr. Symonds, the Government Commissioner, thus 
describes the filth of our Scottish towns :— 


‘* The wynds in Glasgow comprise a fluctuating population of from 
15,000 to 30,000 persons. This quarter consists of a labyrinth of 
lanes, out of which numberless entrances lead into small square courts, 
and with a dunghill reeking in the centre. Revolting as was the out- 
ward appearance of these places, I was little prepared for the filth and 
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destitution within. In some of their lodging-rooms (visited at night) 
we found a whole layer of human beings littered along the floor, some- 
times fifteen and twenty, some clothed and some naked ; men, women, 
and children huddled promiscuously together ; their bed consisted of 
a layer of musty straw, intermixed with rags. There was generally 
little or ‘no furniture in those places ; the sole article of comfort was a 
fire. Thieving and prostitution constitute the main sources of the 
revenue of this population. No pains seem to be taken to purge this 
‘Atgean Pandemonium—this nucleus of crime, filth, and pestilence, 
existing in the second city of the empire. These wynds constitute the 
St. Giles of Glasgow ; but I owe an apology to the Metropolitan Pan- 
demonium for the comparison. A very extensive inspection of the 
lowest districts of other places, both here and on the Continent, never 
presented any thing half so bad, either in intensity of pestilence physi- 
cal and moral, or in extent proportioned to the population.” 

Before a Committee of the House of Commons, the same 
gentleman said—“It is my firm belief that penury, dirt and 
misery, drunkenness, disease and crime, culminate in (jlasgow to 
a pitch unparalleled in Great Britain.” 

-To complete the picture of the concentrated filth and physical 
degradation of the poor of Glasgow, it is only necessary to add the 
facts which the last census brought to light—that in the parish 
of Blackfriars, in that city, the population had increased within 
the last. ten years 40 per cent., and that of Gorbals, another 
parish, above 20 = cent., although there have been few if any 
new erections. These two facts speak volumes as to the de- 
scent of the Glasgow poor to the minimum of air, light, and 
space, on which human beings can live and multiply. We be- 
lieve that the same huddling and crowding of human beings 
together is going on from bad to worse in all our Scottish towns. 
Much talk there has been—but nothing has yet been done either 
t2 stay or to abate the evil. The moral and physical virus is 
going on accumulating and concentrating in the poorer parts of 
‘all our Scottish towns, one day to burst forth in fearful retalia- 
tion upon the classes by whose sufferance and apathy these things 
are so, Not Ireland, but our own neglected towns threaten one 
day to become the pest-houses of Great Britain, and out of our na- 
tional sins Providence will bring forth national suffering and pun- 
ishment as upon unhappyIreland. The most miserable hovels and 
clachans in our Hig Nands are placed in situations to be swept 


by the wind and rain of heaven ; and the want of a free circulation 


of the vital air within, is compensated by the mountain breeze 
without. “But in the wynds and vennels and closes of our Scot- 
tish towns the air without is often as fetid and offensive as the 
air within; and ere you come under the roofs of the poor 
in their courts, closes or lobbies, you are breathing a stagnant 
and unwholesome atmosphere. No doubt, the inmates of these 
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wynds are accustomed to it, as some are said to accustom them- 
selves to poisons, which yet destroy ere the hardening process is 
terminated. No doubt, the inmates of such dwellings cease to 
think or feel conscious of any inconvenience ; but does this un- 
consciousness diminish their power to depress the spirits, weaken 
the springs of life, or destroy the digestive powers? While 
sinking into insensibility to this as to their other miseries, how 
many children under the hardening process pine and die! Ho 
silently does the fetid atmosphere around undermine the vi- 
gour of youth or manhood, sow the seeds of premature decay, 
and render the resource of strong drink little less than a physical 
necessity ! 

But pass the miserable court, stair, and lobby, and look in 
upon the crowd assembled, after work hours, in one narrow 
apartment. Are these the homes of the poor? To call them 
homes is a mockery—dormitories—lodging-houses—not homes. 
Men and women doomed to such a life, have nothing to fear from 
our criminal laws. The jail, the bridewell, and the hulks are 
more desirable abodes. Our jails are palaces in cleanliness and 
comfort to these dwellings! The inmates of such lodging-houses 
learn to fortify themselves against their own remaining sensibility, 
cherish an intense selfishness, practise on others the arts practised 
on themselves, and human nature sinks into the lowest state of 
animalism, with appetites and passions inflamed by alternate 
want and indulgence. 

But not only is the contrast worthy of attention between the 
towns of Scotland and England. The contrast extends to the 
physical condition and habits of large portions of the mining 
population—to the Scottish colliers, for instance, now become an 
extensive and important class, scattered throughout the wealthiest 

arts of Scotland, where attention should have been long since 
directed to their condition. Mr. Tremenheere, the Government 
Commissioner, speaking of the mining population of Scotland, 
says— 

“T have felt called upon to notice the following marked peculiarities 
of their general habits and condition, namely, their excessive use of 
ardent spirits, the extreme neglect of personal cleanliness (not one 
Scottish collier in a hundred ever washing his whole body, though 
necessarily as black as the coal he works), the usually dirty state of 
the colliers’ houses, within and without, their absurd restrictions upon 
each other’s labour, and the early age (usually about forty-five) at 
which they lose their vigour, and die. It may be useful to put in con- 
trast with this the opposite habits and results among the English and 
Welsh colliers and miners of this extensive mineral district of South 
Wales. Here it is not spirits that are used to excess, but beer only. 
As regards personal cleanliness, no collier in this district omits to wash 
himself all over every day after Iris labour, Their houses are, within, 
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almost universally clean and comfortable ; and where there is any op- 
portunity of keeping the spaces before them tidy and decent, it is not 
omitted. The colliers and miners of this district usually preserve 
their vigour till near fifty-five, and a large per centage may be found 
capable of doing a good day’s work at sixty. . . . . The houses 
of the Scotch mining population are usually deficient in much needful 
accommodation within and without, the spaces about them also show- 
ing no regard to cleanliness; the dirty habits of the children being 
uncontrolled by their parents or any one else.” 


So long ago as 1812, Mr. Bald, then of Alloa and lately en- 
gineer of the Clyde Trust, published a general view of the coal 
trade of Scotland, in which he exposed a system of female labour 
practised in the collieries of Scotland, incompatible with the 
existence of the lowest form of Christianity, alike brutalizing to 
soul and body, and from which, to the female colliers, there was 
no possibility of self-deliverance. Yet, amidst the silence of the 
Church of Scotland, and of Dissenters, this system of female 
labour continued, unaltered, until Lord Ashley’s Committee ex- 
posed the evil, and applied a Parliamentary remedy. 

Whatever, therefore, be the superiority of our working popu- 
lation in the education of letters, we must not shut our eyes to 
the deplorable fact that this education of letters has been wholly 
unable to prevent the masses in our towns from sinking into a 
physical state in house and person which to an Englishman, even 
to a Norwich weaver, earning only seven shillings a-week, were 
unbearable. If England still wants schools for the education of 
letters, she has homes for the higher education of domestic habits 
and tastes, and for nursing into strength the best {feelings and 
sweetest affections of the human heart. The physical training 
of the Scottish population has been neglected. The education 
of degrading and every-day circumstances is proving more than 
a match for aJl the intellectual and moral advantages of the 
nation, and we are vainly imagining that school training is to 
counteract the training of homes and neighbourhoods, that are 
strangers to decency and comfort. If all Scotsmen get a smat- 
tering of learning, and are able to talk and dispute better than 
any overty-stricken and fallen population in Great Britain, what 
avails it except to make them the more intensely to feel and re- 
sent their miseries? The schoolmaster has been abroad among 
the Scottish as he never was among the English masses—but 
what has he done to elevate the tens of thousands in our crowded 
eities and manufacturing villages in the scale of humanity? Has 
he trained them to wash their persons or to cleanse their dwell- 
ings—to prefer air and light to darkness and corruption? Has 
he made any homes to smile, or rendered the poor man’s fireside 
the most attractive spot in all the poor man’s world? If he has 
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not cleansed even the outside of the man, how shall we hope he 
has elevated the inner man ; and if he has not been able to rouse 
him out of the filth, indolence, and apathy of his animal degra- 
dation, how can we hope that he is permanently elevated in his 
spiritual character! A little while ago, the schoolmaster abroad 
was to do every thing for the poor man. It was only needful to 
count the proportions at school, or enumerate the readers and 
writers and arithmeticians, to know the measure of the wellbeing 
of the people. But did we succeed in coaxing, _——- or perse- 
cuting all the children in all the wynds, lanes, and closes of 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dundee, and Paisley, to school, and in se- 
curing to them, to the full measure, the Scottish education of mere 
letters, or if you will, of intellectual superiority to the boors of 
Norfolk, what would they be the better? Man is not only what 
the schoolmaster makes him, but much more what the daily and 
hourly, the thousand nameless influences of the sights and sounds 
of his home and neighbourhood make him ; and to oppose only 
the schoolmaster, or even the schoolmaster and pastor, to the 
constant daily and hourly influences and training of dwellings 
and neighbourhoods divested of all that can cheer or elevate 
human beings, is to oppose the force of a torrent by a few twigs, 

Some time ago, the author of this article visited one of the 
chief mercantile towns of England with a view to make a com- 
parison between the dwellings and habits of labouring classes in 
our Scottish and English towns, and by a renewed inspection of 
both, was satisfied, with Mr. Symonds, that the population of the 
Scottish towns have reached a lower depth in physical degrada- 
tion than the worst of the English towns, and that to Glasgow 
and to Edinburgh justly belong the bad preéminence. We were 
struck with the superior air of the dwellings of the poorest even 
in Manchester and Bolton. The dumeba parts of these towns 
seemed less shameful than the shameful parts of ours. In Bir- 
mingham, the ny of the physical habits of the operative 
population is still more striking. The majority of its working- 
classes live in self-contained houses, comparatively few in garrets 
or cellars; and the dwellings of the poor wear an air of comfort 
which is rarely to be seen in our Scottish towns. The back 
courts, instead of presenting, as in Scotland, accumulations of 
refuse and pools of water, are levelled, paved, and flagged ; so 
that the smallest soil is perceptible, and both the inhabitants and 
the authorities seem more alive to the importance of cleanliness 
both to private and public wellbeing—the value of air and water 
—the education of the brush and besom. 

The first step towards improving the dwellings of the poor, 
and, with their dwellings, their persona! and domestic habits, is 
to bring them and their habitations into daylight. As the bril- 
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liant gas-light of ourstreets has dispersed the danpets of the night, 
and rendered them safe to the passenger at the dead of night, ‘so 
the free air and light of heaven let in upon the labyrinth of wynds 
and closes, will disperse the filth and impurities of the dwellings 
of the poor... Bury the best and most notable housewife that ‘a 
Scottish town contains, in a vennel or close, and her notions of 
cleanliness and decency rapidly degenerate. She won't clean 
where all may soil, of which no one will have the praise or blame, 
and .where no one better than herself passes bre But take 
the most ordinary housewife out of one of these vennels.and five- 
storied houses, and place her in her own ‘self-contained’ house, 
however. humble, with her own lobby and her own front-door, in 
the eye of every passer by, her ideas of cleanliness and decency 
undergo, a rapid improvement, and the love of her own home- 
stead prevails over apathy and indolence. Cleanliness is ‘a social 
virtue, and to. be practised must have eyes upon it, and be seen 
not only by those with whom we are most familiar, but by the 
eye of the stranger, to whom first appearances are every thing. 

. A, glance at the height of the houses, seldom above two stories, 
at the width of the streets—the unoccupied lanes, open at both 
ends, behind every street—the better provision for drainage and 
sewerage, is sufficient to convince any one of the superiority of 
the. English towns in the dwellings of the poor, and in all the 
ordinary means of domestic decency and comfort. The number 
of self-contained houses occupied by the working-classes of Eng- 
Jand is a beautiful feature of English superiority. The effect of 
the self-contained house in awakening emulation in neatness and 
cleanliness throughout a whole neighbourhood, is very notice- 
able. The well-washed steps and lobbies, and the never-failin 
white curtain and flower-box discover the interest each housewite 
takes im the honour of her own home; while the three, four, and 
five-storied houses of the Scottish towns, with their common closes, 
stairs, and lobbies, are fatal to emulation, and lead to nothing 
but a uniformity of filth! The streets and lanes of the pour, 
instead of running parallel to each other, with free spaces be- 
hind, consist, in the Scottish towns, of a front line of dwellings, 
beyond which lie a mass of houses accessible by closes or courts, 
without any thoroughfare. The front steadings form a line of 
defence against the air and light of heaven, more impenetrable to 
the agencies of health than the British squares at Waterloo to 
the cavalry of France. The closes and courts by which they are 
approached, it is no one’s business to keep clean. The common 
stair and common lobby, like other commons, having too many 
mistresses, are as much neglected as if they had none at all; and 
the four and five-storied houses of Scotland, by quenching emu- 
lation, tend to reduce the best housewife to the level of the worst. 
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These neglected. wynds and courts become the nurseries ‘of fever 
and small-pox to the rest of the city. One family attacked, the 
disease passes from inmate to inmate, and from house to house, 
until it exhaust its virulence by exhausting its bare and squalid 
victims. Here, too, fever lingers after forsaking healthier loca- 
lities, ready to break forth anew on every return of this periodical 
scourge of Glasgow. 

Of the intimate connexion between filth and fever, we shall 
allow Dr. Southwood Smith, Physician to the London Fever 
Hanpital, in his Report in 1838 to the Poor Law Commissioners, 
to speak :— 

The exhalations which accumulate in close, ill-yentilated, 
and crowded apartments in the confined situations of densely 
populated cities, where no attention is paid to the removal of 
putrifying and excrementitious substances, consist chiefly of ani- 
mal matter. Such exhalations contain a poison which produces 
fever of the typhoid character. There are situations in which 
the poison generated is so intense and deadly, that a single in- 
spiration of it is capable of producing instantaneous death ;' there 
are others in which a few inspirations of it are capable of de- 
stroying life in from two to twelve hours; and there are others, 
agai, as in dirty and neglected ships—in damp, crowded, and . 
filthy, gaols—in the crowded wards of ill-ventilated hospitals, 
filled with persons labouring under malignant surgical diseases, 
and some forms of typhus fever—in the crowded, filthy, close, 
unventilated, damp, undrained habitations of the poor, in which 
the poison generated, although not so immediately fatal, is still 
too potent to be Jong breathed even by the most healthy and 
robust, without producing fever of a highly dangerous and mortal 
character. But it would be a most inadequate view of the per- 
nicious agency of this poison, if it were restricted to the diseases 
commonly produced by its direct operation. It is a matter of 
constant observation, that even when not present in sufficient 
intensity to produce fever by paren. the functions of some 
organ or set of organs, and thereby weakening the general sys- 
tem, this poison acts as a powerful predisposing cause of some 
of the most common and fatal maladies to which the human body 
is subject.” Dr. Smith then proceeds to show, that by deranging 
the digestive organs, it is the predisposing cause of stomach-dis- 
orders, inflammations, and consumption ; and concludes—“ If 
then, as is commonly computed, of the total number of deaths 
that take place annually over the whole surface of the globe, 
nearly one-half is caused by fever in its different forms ; to this 
sum must be added the number who perish by diseases caused by 
the constant operation of the poison.” 

But apart altogether from the waste of human life, and the 
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indescribable suffering and sorrow which annually fall on the 
working-classes from this periodical scourge, and viewed only as 
a matter of profit and loss, it were easy to show that the expendi- 
ture of half a million annually in clearing away the labyrinth of 
dwellings in the heart and skirts of our cities, would be amply 
repaid to the community in the annual saving of an increasing 
expenditure, private and public, which disease and death yearly 
exact. 

According to the late Dr. Cowan of Glasgow, whose Vital 
Statistics formed so important a contribution to our knowledge 
of the social state of that city, 55,949 persons had been attacked 
with fever in Glasgow during the five years ending 1840; that 
is, every fifth person had been attacked by fever in that short 
period, of whom 4788 died. Thus in five years, fever has twice 
made Glasgow pay the most cruel of all tithes—that of personal 
and family suffering, and cut off nearly 5000 persons, choosing 
its victims in the manhood of life, and compelling her inhabitants 
to pay a tax frightful in the amount of personal suffering and 
family bereavements. 

But it were a mistake to imagine that the suffering and death 
of so many inhabitants are the only tithes which fever compelled 
the citizens of Glasgow to pay during these five years. Put 
wholly aside the details of personal suffering which 55,949 cases 
of fever introduced into the families of Glasgow and suburbs, and 
all reckoning of the watching, want and woe, wrapped up in so 
many cases of acute disease, and the family bereavements implied 
in 4788 deaths, and let us estimate our fellow-creatures but as so 
many machines suspended from work by the derangement or 
destruction of the human machine, that we may learn the pecu- 
niary loss involved in the Fever Bill of Glasgow. 

From Dr. Southwood Smith, we learn that fully one-half of 
the cases of fever occur in the prime of life, when men are or 
ought to be most serviceable both to their families and to society. 
Deducting then 4788 deaths, there will remain 51,161 cases of 
fever, at least one-half of whom were adults, very many of them 
heads of houses, and the breadwinners of their respective families; 
that is, 25,580 full-grown persons in Glasgow were on a fever 
bed during those five years. Now the average period which 
fever detains a patient from work, according to the same autho- 
rity, is six weeks. Let us take the earnings, in health, of 25,580 
adults at the average of eight shillings a-week, and the loss of 
wages by six weeks’ detention on a fever bed, amounts to the 
sum of £60,392. But these fever cases, whether treated at 
home or in the Hospital, must be loaded with the expense of 
medical aid, which is estimated by the Reports of Infirmaries at 
£1 to each case, that is, £25,580 to all those cases. There still 
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remain the other half, or 25,580 under age, yet not children, 
which fever seldom attacks. We may safely estimate the loss of 
labour to these last as equal to at least two shillings a-week— 
the fourth of the adults, at £15,348 during six weeks’ detention 
from work, to which add the expense of medical treatment, esti- 
mated also at a fourth, or £6495. 

The Fever Bill of Glasgow for those five years, omitting wholly 
the 4788 deaths, will stand thus :-— 


Loss of labour for six weeks to 25,580 adults, 

at 8s. per week, . ° ° - £60,392 
Medical attendance to above, at £1 to each 

case, . , H . é 25,580 
Loss of labour for six weeks to 25,580 under 

age, at 2s. per weck, ‘ , ° 15,348 
Expense of medical treatment, at 5s. to each of 

above, ; ‘ . . 6,495 


£107,815 





or £21,563 per annum. 


But why not as well estimate the loss by every species of dis+ 
ease to which flesh is heir, and present a like account of the 
entire gain to society were disease and death for ever abolished ? 
The answer to this is obvious. Can any one pretend that the 
fever and mortality bills of Glasgow present the lowest amount 
of fever or mortality to which flesh is heir? Let the fever 
bills of the towns of England answer. True—fever, like every 
other disease is the visitation of God; but in its aggravated form 
and extent in our Scottish towns, it is the visitation of God for 
the sin of neglecting the physical and moral wellbeing of its 
inhabitants. It is the scourge of national filth and inhumanity, 
the natural penalty of suffering the poor to crowd and stifle 
one another in pestilential wynds, or to rot helpless, unvisited, 
and unrelieved in their wretched dwellings. Why is the mor- 
tality in our rural districts so small as 1 in 48, but in Glasgow 
at times so high as 1 in 28? Why are England’s towns more 
healthy than Scotland’s, though ‘their employments are the 
same ?—whether we contrast town with country, or English with 
Scottish towns, we cannot avoid the conclusion that a large 
amount of the fever and mortality of Glasgow is self-inflicted, 
and admits of being self-removed. There are, beyond all doubt, 
ways and means within the reach of the middle and upper 
classes, and the Government of this country, of extinguishing one- 
third, perhaps one-half of the fever cases of Glasgow and other 
towns of Scotland, of delivering their inhabitants from an un- 
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known and. unknowable weight of sufferings personal and 
domestic, of rescuin thousands of our fellow-men from a pre- 
mature grave, and of adding largely to the moneyed resources 
of this nation, by the wise and systematic discharge of the duties 
of humanity. 

If there be any one social improvement for which all parties 
may unite, it is the improvement of the dwellings of the poor, 
and the removal of those nuisances and mal-arangements which 
at present poison their atmosphere. This is no question of Tory, 
Whig, or Radical—Church or Dissent—but the common cause 
of humanity and self-preservation. If our religious dissensions 
forbid the Government of this great nation from extending the 
means of religious instruction, and threaten even to forbid its 
intermeddling with the common school instruction of the people, 
here at least is common ground. As in Ireland’s frightful 
famine, Protestants and Roman Catholics are uniting against 
the common calamity, and forgetting all but their common 
brotherhood and common duties to the poor; so, if we would 
avert from our cities calamities more perilous because more 
concentrated, let us forget every thing but the fact that vast 
and gathering masses of our town population have fallen, and 
cannot raise themselves—are miserable, and demand our help. 

We understood that in the new Police Bill of Glasgow, 
power was to be taken to tax the citizens for the. improvement 
of the habitations of thepoor. The proposed tax was to be 
one penny in the pound on the valued rental, and was estimated 
to yield the sum of £2500 a-year. We have not learned 
whether this clause made its way through the House of Com- 
mons, or whether it was cast out as one penny too much for 
such an object. Jn or out, it is of small moment. It is not 
by such peppercorns that this t evil is to be combated. 
“There is no such thing as a little war,” said the Duke of 
Wellington. Only think it a little war, and it will speedily 
become a great one. There is no “little war” with these social 
evils, The Duke of Wellington gained his battles by concen- 
trating his forces and outnumbering his enemy at each point of 
attack ; so did he carry his peaceful triumphs in the metropolis 
of England, not by a penny-a-pound-tax, but by a million sterling 
obtained for the improvement of London. He lent the aid of 
his sound judgment and powerful influence to arrange the 
details and carry into execution those many intersections of the 
densest parts of the English metropolis, which have opened up 
to the air and light of heaven the dwellings of poverty, and have 
rendered one of the Jargest also one of the healthiest of cities. 
Not thousands but millions must be spent on the manufacturing 
cities of the Empire to repair the neglect of the past fifty years. 
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Half a century ago £2500 a-year might have déne somewhat 'to 
such a city as Glasgow then was, but the molé-hill has becbirie 
a mountain, and tens of thousands will not repair and renovate 
its social condition. Before this penny-a-pound tax is exhausted, 
and its ten years’ beneficence has overflowed on the Vennels of 
Glasgow, its population will have again expended another 79,000 
souls. ‘No man will be able to see the good done, in the’ preater 
evils that have arisen. Our physical improvement, ike our 
church and school building, locks large oily to those that take 
not the proportions of things, nor regard what remains behind 
undone. Those who take the measure of the evil'as well as the 
good, know well that the good keeps no pace with the growth of 
our social evils, and Jays no sute foundation for the permanent 
elevation of the fallen population. = 
The Royal’ Commission for considering and reporting upon 
the advantages of a central railway terminus in Glasgow, had: 
submitted to them a scheme for converting the wynds in the very 
heart of Glasgow into a great central terminus ; and the’ proro- 
ters of this scheme rested its chief merit “upon the circumstance 
that, the wynds being crowded by the most destitute of the in- 
habitants of Glasgow, and a hot-bed of disease and crime, the 
removal and opening out of such a quarter would effect so great 
asanatory improvement, and be of such advantage to ‘the city 
generally, as ought to give to this scheme a preference.” ‘ On this 
scheme her Majesty’s Commissionersobserve with much good serise; 


“We consider this a very doubtful point, and think it by no means 
certain that the removal of the Wynds, by simply dispossessing the 
present occupiers, would effect a sanatary improvement of the city,’ as 
it formed no part of Mr. Muir’s scheme to provide another or better 
abodes for them; besides, improvements of this nature are more pro- 
perly the business of the authorities and guardians of the city than of 
railway companies, when the accommodation they would obtain but 
imperfectly fulfils its object.” 


This grave matter must be taken up by itself and for its own 
sake—not by the way, as a secondary matter that may follow in. 
the train of some other better paying concern. The Go- 
vernment of this nation must not only do its part, by sanatory 
regulations for the future, but must contribute liberally to the 
object of removing existing evils in aid of local efforts, stimulating, 
and if necessary, compelling the localities to do their duty to- 
wards elevating the condition of the poor. The railway mania 
may delay this great question for a little; but that very wealth 
and population which the railway system is expected to develop 
and concentrate upon our towns, will render their improvement 
a more urgent and imperious question than ever. Hitherto we 
have only talked of claw our duty. Each new outbreak of 
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fever has sent new alarms to the heart of the middle and 
upper classes, and benevolence, re-inforced by terror and sel- 
fishness, has quickened its pace, to relapse after a few weeks 
or months into its wonted apathy. The same mal-arrangements 
are continued and extending—the same crowding of human 
beings, unprovided with the means of health and cleanliness. 
Year by year the foul sore spreads, grows with the growth and 
strengthens with the strength of our towns, is nourished by 
their increase, and enlarged by their enlarging capital, feed- 
ing foul on their very prosperity ; and should our railway sys- 
tem realize its promise of still further gathering and accu- 
mulating population in a few great towns, it will be seen, like 
the social ills of unhappy Ireland, to be no little war—but 
the war of giants—which your penny-a-pound tax and fitful 
subscriptions, like the money the Roman emperors paid in the 
decline of the empire to the barbarians to retreat, has only 
brought back the enemy in greater force—to inspire new 
alarms and be bribed off by new subscriptions, until the day of 
reckoning, when the old German alliance of the shoes against 
their feudal lords will be revived against the moneyed aristocracy 
of the nineteenth century ! 

Yet we cannot despair of this country, melancholy as is the 
social condition of tens of thousands of her population. There 
is a way, and we trust there will yet be found the strong and 
yirtuous will. Looking around for the materials of hope and 
the prospects of deliverance, we find them where least they 
were to be looked for—within the walls of our prisons and bride- 
wells. It is now sixty years since the cry of the prisoner came 
before Howard when sheriff of the county of Bedford. “Sick and 
in prison, and ye visited me not!” was the condition of all whom 
crime or misfortune immured within the walls of the prisons, 
hospitals, and lunatic asylums of Great Britain. Jail-fever yearly 
destroyed more English criminals within, than the hand of the 
executioner without the walls of all the prisons of Europe. 
To rot in a jail, a poor-house, or an asylum, was the too just 
description of the fate of those consigned to such institutions. 
In 1730, the jail-fever broke out in the Court House, and cut 
off the Lord Chief Baron of England, the Chief Sergeant, 
one of the Sheriffs, and many attendants on the sessions. In 
1750, two of the Judges, the Lord Mayor of London, an Al- 
derman, and many of inferior rank connected with the admin- 
istration of justice, were swept away by it. This pest, bred and 
nursed inthe jails of this country, spread into our fleets and 
armies, and carried off thousands of our soldiers and sailors. This 

t stood sentinel at the doors of our prisons and hospitals, 
guarding them against the visits alike of private benevolence and 
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official duty. “I have often inquired at the Jailers,” says 
Howard, “ whether the Sheriff, Justices, or city Magistrates in- 
spected the jails? Many of the oldest have answered,— None 
of these gentlemen ever looked into the dungeons or even the 
wards of my jail’ Others have said,—‘ Those gentlemen think 
that if they came into my jail they should soon be in their graves.’ 
Others said, ‘The Justices think the inside of my house too close 
for them; they satisfy themselves with the view of the outside!’” 
Of the filth and loathsomeness of the inside of the dwellings of 
the criminal and lunatic sixty years ago, the following graphic 
account from the pen of Howard himself may suffice: 

**My clothes in my first journey were so offensive, that in a post- 
chaise I could not bear the windows drawn up, and was therefore obliged 
to travel commonly on horseback. The leaves of my memorandum 
book were often so tainted, that I could not use it until after spreading 
it an hour or two before the fire. Even my antidote, a vial of vinegar, 
was, after using it in a few prisons, intolerably disagreeable.” “ I do not 
wonder,” he adds, “ that in my journey many fellows made excuses, 
and did not go with me into the felons’ wards.” 


Thrice did this remarkable man visit Scotland on the errand 
of purging our jails—in 1779, 1782, and in 1783. His first visit 
wrought no change. No one in Scotland would spend time or 
money in reforming prisons. No one could be troubled cleaning 
and ventilating jails, and redressing the wrongs of prisoners. 
These augean stables and pandemoniums remained unswept, re- 
pelling inspection and forbidding inquiry, like the present habita- 
tions of the poor in our great towns. In 1783 he again visited 
the jails of twelve Scottish towns and counties, and again found 
them dark, dirty, and inexpressibly offensive—unvisited by 
magistrates or ministers, no proper separation of male and female 
srisoners, and spirituous liquors sold and used in abundance. 

Ie was so shocked at the sight of Scottish filth and misery in the 
heart of our cities, that the good man, observing the strange union of 
Scottish pride and Scottish dirt, and contrasting the national 
apathy about the state of their public Institutions with private 
ambition for architectural finery, then begun in Scotland, is pro- 
voked to set down in his Journal the following reflections:— 

“‘ T do not think it possible that a nation can attain to improvement 
in science, to refinement of taste and manners, without at the same 
time acquiring a refinement in their ideas of justice and feelings of 
humanity.” 

A third time he visited Scotland, in 1783, on the same errand, 
and he then signalizes Glasgow in his Journal on account of its 
total apathy as to all exposure and to all remonstrance. The 
magistrates, of course, present the philanthropist witl: the free- 
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dom of the city, for, like the ancient Athenians, though they 
would not. practise, they knew to applaud virtue in a Howard. 
All manner of polite attention he receives during his last visit. 
There is no failure of courtesy; but neither Glasgow civilities 
nor Glasgow hospitalities can make him forget the one object for 
which he had performed thrice the tour of mig 2 After the 
briefest notice in his Journal of Glasgow civilities, he brings back 
the attention of her magistrates to the object of his visit, and here 
is his manly and straightforward English dealing with the chief 
magistrate of Glasgow in 1783 :— 


“ TI freely related my remarks to the Lord Provost, that the tolbooth 
stood in the same improper place, that it had no court, and was not 
whitewashed, that the jailer had no apartments in the prison, that he 
was suffered to sell spirituous and other liquors, and to serve the pri- 
soners with their allowance of bread; that his fees were high, and that 
he had no salary. I added, that in the House of Correction there 
were forty-seven women in three close rooms, some of them lying sick, 
that no magistrate ever looked in upon them, and that no clergyman 
ever attended them, or used any endeavours to reclaim them. He 
replied, ‘ They were so hardened, it would have no effect.’ I differed 
in opinion from his lordship, and told him, that on seriously conyers- 
ing a few minutes with several of them, I saw tears in their eyes. I 
further took the liberty of observing, that the splendid improvements 
carrying on in their places of entertainment, streets, squares, bridges, 
and the like, seemed to occupy all the attention of the gentlemen in 
office, to the total neglect of this essential branch of the police ; for 
although, as a private person, I might not expect their regard to the 
remarks I had made on my repeated visits and publications, yet I 
hoped they would have paid some deference to the opinion of the 
Legislature, expressed in the humane and salutary clauses of the Acts 
of Parliament, which, from the unaltered state of the prisons of this 
city, they seemed entirely to have disregarded.” 


Such were the last words of Howard on his last visit to Glas- 
gow. What have been the fruits of his labours? Amidst the 
prejudices, ignorance, and apathy of justices and magistrates, he 
found a Judge Blackstone to advise and encourage him. “ Be 
firm,” said Blackstone, “ and keep to your own opinions.” He 
was firm as a rock: he kept to his opinions with all his charac- 
teristic tenacity of purpose. Parliament took up the matter even 
in hisown day. Judges and magistrates awakened to understand 
and reflect on their duties. New laws and regulations were en- 
acted, and the old were better executed. The oldest jailer in 
Scotland cannot now remember the jail-fever. Our Scottish jails, 
if not yet what they ought to be, are no longer what they were in 
Howard’s day. The Bridewell of Glasgow is held up by Mr. 
Hill, the Gsovernment Inspector of Prisons, as a model of arrange- 
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ment, cleanliness, and ventilation, fitted equally for the deten- 
tion and reformation of criminals, and meriting the name the 
Dutch—in advance of other nations in prison discipline—give to 
their prisons, of a Bettering-House. 
Thus, in sity years patriotism and benevolence have triumphed 
over ignorance and apathy in our jails, and the horrid secrets 
of our prisons been exposed and extinguished. The pests of 
filth and fever have now passed from the abodes of the criminal, 
the pauper, and the lunatic, to the dwellings of the industrious 
poor. ‘The physical state of the Scottish population in the large 
towns is dragging down the intellectual and the moral character of 
the nation, and the circumstances of home and neighbourhood 
are visibly more than a match for church and school. Somuch 
as the Scottish operative is intellectually superior to the English, 
he is inferior in physical and social habits; and it is becoming 
daily more palpable, that it is a blunder in human nature to at- 
tempt elevating one = of our nature without the other. This 
inferiority in physica and social habits is no doubt due in part 
to that pow tan of so many of the upper classes which long 
afflicted Scotland, although in a less degree than Ireland ; partly 
also, it must be admitted, to the more recent development of 
wealth in Scotland, and to her nobles having their eyes and 
their affections, since the Union, directed everywhere but to 
the rising towns and villages on their own properties. Nei- 
ther can it be concealed, that whatever the clergy of Scotland, 
Established and Dissenting, have done for the inner man, 
they have not hitherto felt it to be any part of their duty to 
stimulate their flocks to those manifold outward improvements 
on which so much of the happiness and wellbeing of society is ul- 
timately found to depend, and without which the religion, morals, 
and intelligence of Scotland, are exposed to temptations and in- 
fluences too much for human nature. Some, no doubt, taking 
what they deem a higher and more spiritual view of these duties, 
thought these subjects altogether beneath their attention ; others, 
who had the will, finding themselves unbacked by the wealthy, 
or in collision with the indolence, pride, and prejudices of the 
poorer part of their flocks, abandoned the attempt to do good in 
this direction as hopeless. From whatever cause, the physical 
training and social habits of the people have been strangely 
neglected ; and there is not that inseparable connexion between 
cleanliness and godliness which in the south has raised almost 
into an article of faith the saying, that “ Cleanliness is next to 
Godliness.” Dirt and piety are not so uncommon in the north- 
ern as in the southern part of our island; and were the Gene- 
ral Assembly of the Established or Free Church to vend forth 
a pastoral, sucli as John Wesley sixty years ago aldressed tg 
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the preachers of his Denomination, enjoining the body’s purity 
hext to the soul’s, and denouncing filthy Christians as no Chris- 
tians at all, it would excite some surprise, from the novelty of 
its doctrine, and be felt to be more plain than pleasant. Even 
in the noble scheme which the Free Church has devised for 
the intellectual and religious education of all willing to receive 
education at its hands, that very education which is visibly 
most needed amongst the children of the working-classes in Scot- 
land has been deferred to a more convenient season, and forms 
no part of the outline of a scheme intended not only for its own 
congregations but for missionary localities in the worst parts of 
the towns of Scotland. Reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, 
are provided for boys and girls alike; but no provision is yet 
made for the training of girls in those everyday matters which 
bring decency, comfort, and happiness, into the poor man’s home. 
What the Free Church, with all its educational zeal, has over- 
looked or postponed, we rong to see the Government has 
‘adopted as an integral part of its proposals. Schools of female in- 
dustry, to teach only domestic and feminine art, are to be the ob- 
jects of its grants and endowments; and Englishmen have shown 
their directness and practical good sense by providing for the fe- 
males of England—what ought ever, next to female piety, to be the 
first and foremost thing to women—the means of preparing them- 
selves to be efficient housewives and mothers. We have little fear 
but this mistake will be rapidly corrected, and the noble scheme 
of the Free Church made comprehensive of all that is needful to 
the elevation of the fallen population of the towns of Scotland. 
That rapid amalgamation with England by railways which is 
now so near, while it may bring into Scotland, if not stoutly re- 
sisted, Sabbath desecration, with all its attendant evils, will, we 
trust, bring also a taste for English habits, and English cleanliness, 
and English attention to the external circumstances of the poor. 
We trust the two nations, now about to come into still closer 
union, will give and take each other’s improvements with a rapi- 
dity unknown before. Alone, we despair of Scottish capitalists 
and proprietors doing aught efficient for Scottish towns; but the 
example and pressure of England will work with the principle 
and good sense and intelligence of Scotland. The scourge of 
famine has disclosed the neglect of the Scottish Highlands, and 
a cottier system of misery and indolence only surpassed by the 
cottiers of Ireland. Religion has done much for the High- 
landers, and taught them to perfection the passive virtues. The 
active virtues they have yet to learn; but, by the blessing of Him 
who from “ seeming evil still educes good,” we do not despair of the 
Scottish Highlands emerging from the famine, renovated in social 
character and habits, and the era of the famine become, through 
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the discipline of misfortune, identified with national progress and 
prosperity. It may be, the next visit of suffering and calamity 
will be to the towns and their crowded and neglected popula- 
tion, either in the shape of pestilence or commercial stagnation, 
or popular discontent, wearied with suffering and stung by some 
passing event into madness—when city capitalists may be made 
to feel that they have paid too dear for their rapidly-acquired 
fortunes, and that when property delays its duties it prepares its 
own ruin. Sir Walter Scott tells of a kinsman of his owa, who 
on being told that a family vault in the parish church-yard was 
decaying, and like to fall in, and that £10 would make the re- 
pairs, proffered only £5. It would not do. Two years after 
he proffered the full sum. A report was then made, that the 
breaches were now so much increased that £20 would scarce 
serve. He hesitated, hummed, and haw’d for three years more ; 
then offered £20. The wind and rain had not awaited his de- 
cision, and less than £50 would not now serve. A year after- 
wards he sent a cheque for the £50, which was returned by post 
with the intelligence that the aisle had fallen the preceding week, 


May the common Maker of rich and poor avert this spirit of pro- 
crastination and apathy from our beloved country. Nought is 
wanted but the same sense of duty, the same sense of danger, 
which has already gained so many triumphs of benevolence in 
this country over selfishness and indifference—which extin- 
guished the slave-trade and slavery—which is putting limits to 
the hours of factory labour, and rearing legislative bulwarks 
between property and poverty. The same spirit of self-sacrifice, 
the same high principle and lofty resolution still lives, with 
energies only invigorated by past success. If our social evils 
are not to be left to redress themselves by terrible calamities, we 
must anticipate and prevent them—disperse ere it is too late those 
woes that are gathering fast in the skirts of our commercial great- 
ness—and, by raising the fallen, deliver our country from those 
calamities with which Ireland is now threatened, by the sins of 
of her improvident and unthinking aristocracy. 
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Arr. 1V.—Lives of Simon Lord Lovat, and Duncan Forbes 
of Culloden. From original Sources. By Joun Hii Bur- 
Ton, Advocate, Author of “ The Life of David Hume.” 


London, 1847. 


WE lately had occasion in this Journal, to consider at some 
length the more prominent features of the Jacobitism of the last 
age. Our remarks were confined chiefly to the effects pro- 
duced by the commotions arising out of the downfall of an an- 
cient dynasty, on the general interests of the country, rather 
than ‘on 'the destiny of individuals. The generalities with which, 
with such an object, we were obliged to deal, compelled us to 
disregard many of those picturesque details of individual biogra- 

hy, which constitute the most interesting part of this branch of 
Scottish history; and it is therefore with much gratification, 
that we are now enabled to fill up blanks that were unavoidable, 
by a rapid sketch of the story of one of the leading Jacobites, and 
of one of the few prominent Royalists whose name has descended 
to us untarnished by incapacity or cruelty. 
*. When we glance over the history of the Jacobites, even in 
their most fortunate and happy moments, we are amazed to find 
how little of real ability they displayed; and how, instead of 
conduct rising with the occasion, they wasted themselves in a 
fondness of transient applause—courted by vanity, given by flat- 
tery, and vanishing in show, like the qualities which acquired it. 
Such were Mar and all the leaders of the first rebellion; and if 
there was more self-sacrifice in the Jacobites of the ’45, they 
have little claim to respect on the score of energy in improving 
victory or remedying defeat. There’ was one exception to the 
mediocrity, which would, ere this, have covered them with obli- 
‘vion, were it not for the heroism of their deaths; and he who 
‘organized, and as often betrayed their schemes, who crushed the 
first rebellion, and was himself overwhelmed in the second, de- 
serves notice as well from the historical importance he has thus 
obtained, as from the extraordinary exhibition of character he 
has left us, and the extraordinary adventures of which he was 
the hero. In Lovat’s life will be found a better insight into the 
social, and therefore real condition of the people of the north of 
Scotland, in the transition-time in which » lived, than can be 
found any where out of the Waverley Novels. 

He joins together the old age of feudal misrule, and that of 
settled government—connecting the reigns of the last Stuarts 
with the era of Hume and Robertson, and the kindred spirits 
who threw so bright a light on the commencement of our literary 
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history. His biography has thus a charm in illustrating both 
epochs by his own example. The feudal tyrant in the wilds of 
Stratherick—a law unto himself—exercising unbounded power 
over the lives and fortunes of a numerous vassalage, is found 
united in the person of the same man who shone as a courtier in 
the palace of Louis le Grand—who was the correspondent and 
friend of literary men, and devoted much of his leisure to writing 
pious letters to the pious. ‘There is too, so much of the bandit in 
this man’s history, that no fictitious narrative of border feud can 
exceed it in interest. We read it now with far livelier feelings 
than it would have produced in his own age; for, in proportion 
to the maturity of our civilization, is our interest in the portrai- 
ture of ruder times—the novelty of the descriptions being aided 
in producing this effect, by a latent contrast in favour of present 
comforts. Since then—a century has passed away—dynasties 
have been extinguished ;—Europe has been revolutionized, and 
its social condition has undergone a change, more complete 
than had been felt in all the previous ages since the Crusades. 

Lovat was born in the year 1676, in the reign of Charles the 
Second. He was the second son of the peer of Lovat, and 
was early sent to the University of Aberdeen, at which he ap- 
pears to have been diligent. He acquired there the extensive 
acquaintance with the precepts of morality, scattered through the 
ancient classics, and which he applied with much facility and tact 
in the exigencies of his subsequent career. Is there any man who 
accuses himof treachery,which at the particular moment it did not 
suit his purpose to disclose, he cites you from Virgil the picture 
of a good man, the victim of the world’s slander, and the object 
of divine commiseration ;—is he anxious to condole with one 
whose father or brother he has hurried to his account, he brings 
from Seneca solemn reflections on mortality; and if he wishes 
to describe a patriot’s death, he applies to himself the language 
of Horace, as to the beatific rapture consequent on dying for one’s 
country. 

After leaving the University, his first act was to induce his 
cousin, the then Lord Lovat, to endeavour to disinherit his only 
child, a daughter, and to call to the succession, to the honours and 
estates, Simon’s father and himself, as the nearest male-heirs. The 
cousin died in the year 1696, and then began a long struggle, 
which occupied about thirty years, between Lovat on the one 
hand, and the heiress and her friends on the other, in regard 
to the succession. Her uncle, the Marquis of Athole, -was at that 
time influential with the Government; and from that influence, 
and the violence of his opponent, he was enabled to direct against 
Loyat the whole artillery of the law, with which indeed, the latter 
had a stand-up fight until the day of his death, Athole first at- 
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tempted to soothe his ambition or work upon his fears; but the 
terms offered were either insufficient in value or in security, and 
they were rejected; and as Lovat is the sole historian of the trans- 
action, they were rejected with the indignation becoming a virtu- 
ous man insulted,— 

“JT do not know what hinders me, knave and coward as you are, 
from running my sword through your body. You are well known for 
a poltroon ; and if you had one grain of courage,” &c. &c. 

These were the brave words put together in the security of 
after years, when, in a fit of Jacobitism, he composed what he 
jocosely terms “ Memoirs of his life ;” and in which all his powers 
of imagination as to facts are well illustrated. If there was one 
characteristic of the man, it was the hypocrisy with which he 
rubbed gently down any victim on whom he had designs—the 
words of eastern adulation with which he plied his vanity, and 
the patience with which he suppressed the appearance of his half- 
robber, half-savage ferocity—covering its outbreaks, by bewailing 
it always as the indiscreet zeal of an unruly clan. 

Being somewhat diffident as to the result of a litigation with 
the Marquis of Athole, acting for his niece, he devised and exe- 
cuted, far away among his Highland hills, a scheme werthy of his 
genius, and direct and speedy in its results. In after life, when 
experience had sharpened his capacity, we find specific foresights 
and preparations for all contingencies, until success had made 
him presumptuous, and the relaxation of age had unstrung his 
vigour; but in his eager pursuit of the inheritance, his caution 
overleaped itself, and he fell on the other side, into a number 
of difficulties, for which he was obliged to endure, many a year, 
a vagabond life of wandering. An unsuccessful attempt to marry 
the heiress was followed by the next best thing—a successful one 
to marry her mother. This lady was at the time living at Castle 
Dounie, the old seat of the Frasers; and without any warning, 
she one morning received a visit from Lovat, who carried her, 
screaming for mercy, to an inaccessible retreat used by him in 
his more recondite schemes. 

The old castle is now in ruins. The victors of Culloden, after 
their labours on the field were ended, devoted themselves to the 
destruction of the strongholds of the rebel chiefs; and Castle 
Dounie was among the number. In the vaults of this pile, 
Lovat kept the victims on whom he meant to operate; but when 
clamant reasons of expediency demanded it, he furnished to them 
a more secure retreat from worldly distractions. An island of 
the name of Aigas, in the midst of the rapid Beauly, which 
bubbles and rushes past it with resistless violence, formed an ex- 
cellent natural prison, to which the Dowager-Peeress was imme- 


diately conducted, 
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The account of the marriage has been taken from the records 
of the judicial proceedings, immediately instituted by her in- 
furiated family. 

“The said Captain Simon Fraser takes up the most mad and villan- 
ous resolution that ever was heard of; for, all in a sudden, he and 
his said accomplices make the lady close prisoner under his armed 
guards, and then come upon her with three or four ruffians in the 
night time, and having dragged out her maids, he proposes to the lady 
that she should marry him; and when she fell in lamenting and ery- 
ing, the great pipe was. blown up to drown her cries, and the wicked 
villains ordered the minister to proceed.” 


The lady fainted, and bemoaned to the idle winds; “ the bag- 
pipe is blown up as formerly, and the foresaid ruffians rent off her 
clothes, cutting her stays with their dirks, and so thrust her 
into bed.” The succeeding morning displayed her in all the 
agony of outraged honour, her face swollen, and stupified with 
grief. For Christ’s sake,” she implored one of the witnesses at 
Lovat’s trial, “take me out of this place either dead or alive.” 
The house at the same time was surrounded by armed ruffians, 
who played up the bagpipe, when returning consciousness enabled 
the lady to express her sufferings by her screams. 

The Scottish privy council, who, in the absence of the Sovereign, 
conducted the government of Scotland, found the doings of Lovat 
to come peculiarly within their jurisdiction. They accord- 
ingly debarred the lieges from giving him and his father food or 
lodging, and commission was given to a commander of troops to 
enter iis domains and seize him, dead or alive. The army in 
Scotland at that period was small enough; but Lovat in his 
usual grandiloquent style, in his later life, made the most of what 
he termed “the several regiments of cavalry and dragoons,” whom 
he of course defeated, and whom he laid under the sanction of an 
oath, when he thought it unnecessary to keep them prisoners : 

“'They renounced their claims in Jesus Christ, and their hopes of 
heaven, and delivered themselves to the devil and all the torments of 
hell, if they ever returned into the territories of Lord Lovat, or oc- 
casioned directly or indirectly the smallest mischief to Lord Lovat.” 

Lovat was tried in the Court of Justiciary, for having assembled 
in arms, with his followers, and carried off Lord Saltoun, who 
had gone to the assistance of the heiress. This act, according to 
the wide sweep of the criminal law of those days, was construed 
into treason—conviction followed; and his name and honours, 
with those of his father, were declared for ever extinct, and their 
lands and possessions forfeited. He was the last man tried in 
Scotland, where a conviction was obtained, and a sentence pro- 
nounced, in the absence of the accused. 

In the midst of these difficulties his father died, and he im- 
mediately assumed the title. But this increase of rank brought 
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no cessation to the ceaseless pursuit which followed his conviction. 
From one. fastness to another, from valley to mountain, he was 
hunted with unrelenting perseverance, deriving from his clan a 
precarious subsistence. Away in the remote regions of Glen 
Strathfarar and Stratherick, he kept up a band of devoted despera- 
does, by whose ready assistance he carried on the war sie the 
flying parties from Fort-William. Over his own people his in- 
fluence had no limits. He once mildly said, that “‘the Highland 
clans to aman, would regard it as their honour and boast, to 
cut the throat, or blow out the brains of any one, be he who he 
would, who should dare to disturb the repose of their laird.” 

The indolence of the Highlanders is proverbial ; and they may 
also be set down as among the dirtiest even of Celts. If it is so 
in our day, when every motive to exertion exists, in the near 
community of an active population, it was far_more so in that of 
Lovat, when our civilization was young. What the bravoes 
were in Italy, the retainers of a Highland chief might be consid- 
ered here—they kept themselves, and paid their rent in the 
personal services rendered to their Lord. Lovat found in the 
course of a long life of war upon the world, many occasions for 
unhesitating service. He made it a point of sacred policy, to 
keep his vassals in training ; and no man of the last age did more 
topreserve alive the feeling of clanship throughout the half-savage 
regions of the north—making obedience to the chief be regarded 
in the light of an honourable duty. If there was some danger 
in this kind of existence, it had its advantages in its ease and 
idleness. Their “ houseless heads and unfed sides, their looped 
and windowed raggedness,” were matters that their thorough 
gout de la vie vagabonde made endurable; far more so at least, 
than the monotonous pursuits of peaceful industry. 

At last, Lovat found that he was unable to cope with the 
forces sent against him ; and having by skilful flattery of Argyle, 
at that time the dictator of Scottish affairs, obtained his interest 
with King William, he hurriedly left Scotland, and presented 
himself in pursuit of pardon, before that monarch in the Low 
Countries. He was so far successful, that he received a qualified 
pardon, It remitted all the crimes for which he had been already 
tried ; leaving the outrage on lady Lovat yet unreprieved. 

The former proceedings being thus quashed, he was cited at 
the instigation of Athole to stand trial on the 17th February, 
1701, for the abduction of the Dowager. Here again he made 
no appearance at the trial—proceeding coolly to manage his es- 
tates and to keep up a horde of retainers—to levy rents, and 
to act with as much vigour, as if he had been the undoubted 
owner of property handed down to him unchallenged through 
a long line of ancestors, 

He was declared an outlaw, and was again compelled to flee 
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his country. He sought a refuge from the pursuit in France, 
leaving his brother John to act as lieutenant in his absence, to 

xact rents, levy contributions, and keep the whole district of the 
Aird and Stratherick in commotion. To meet this, the Privy 
Council, at the instance of the heiress, issued an abundance of 
orders and proclamations ; and, as was their custom with dis- 
obedient districts, they hounded out upon the Frasers some 
neighbouring clans to ravage and desolate. 

At this period, Lovat was uncertain whether or not the Stuarts 
would be restored; and upon this depended the course to be 
adopted, amid the difficulties by which he was surrounded. Upon 
the whole, it seemed more probable that they would. Shortly 
after the commencement of the reign of Anne, her opinions began 
to glide into the jure-divinity toryism at which they settled. She 
had no violent antipathies against her brother; and if she had 
no violent affection to gratify by his restoration, there was at 
least a greater probability that she would lean to this, than call 
an obscure German Elector to the throne held for generations 
by her family. Minds as astute as Lovat’s, and nearer the scene, 
were deceived by such appearances even at a later date, when 
the quarrel with Marlborough and his Duchess sealed the doom 
of the Whigs. In the meantime, Lovat, who cared nothing for 
the person who filled the throne, provided his own interests were 
not affected, did no disgrace to his sagacity in adhering at that 
time to the Stuarts. 

Prior to the Union indeed, there were circumstances that might 
have been worked up into a national cause, under which they 
might have been restored. From the accession of Anne down 
to the incorporation of the parliaments, causes of dispute between 
the two countries, productive of exasperation, jealousy and dis- 
trust, were hourly occurring. There was first the celebrated 
Darien scheme, annihilated by William to conciliate the English 
East India Company; but whose train of disasters were not ter- 
minated in the reign of Anne. The massacre of Glencoe, left 
behind it a deep feeling of insult and of wrong. Then followed 
the seizure of the English ship Worcester, and the execution 
(insisted for by the Edinburgh rabble) of Captain Green, and 
two of his crew--a judicial murder, perpetrited signiit evidence, 
against the convictions of the judges, and against the will of Go- 
vernment. Of all the men of note in this matter, the only person 
who appears to have had moral courage to resist the popular fury 
was Duncan Forbes, then a young student at college, who, in the 
debate on the Porteous riots in the House of Commons, referred 
with honest pride to an incident of his early life, when he had 
the courage, in the midst of a universal fury, to expose the pusil- 
lanimity of the Privy Council, who signed the order for the execu- 
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tion. “TI was,” said the orator, “ so struck with the horror of the 
fact, that I put myself in deep mourning, and with the danger of 
my life, attended the innocent but unfortunate men to the scaffold, 
where they died with the most affecting protestations of their 
innocence. I did not stop here, for I carried the head of Captain 
Green to the grave ; and in a few months after, letters came from 
the captain for whose murder, and from the very ship for whose 
capture, the unfortunate men suffered, informing their friends that 
they were all safe.” This execution was resented in England as 
a national insult, and produced a bitterness scarcely credible at 
the present day. Then came the vexed subject of the succession 
to the crown—the fruitful source of national jealousy, followed 
as it nearly was by actual hostilities. At last the noted Act of 
Security of the Scottish Parliament was passed.—It was magnified 
in England into a declaration of absolute independence, and was 
followed up by an act of the English Parliament, professing to 
remedy its alleged mischiefs. This last act was effectually a de- 
claration of open war by England against Scotland, unless in a 
few months the crown should be settled on the German Elector. 

Matters had, by these means, come to acrisis at the end of the 
ord 1705. The people in both nations had revived the national 

atreds which had slept for many years. Nay, even the very 
governments of the same Sovereign seemed determined to run 
counter to one another in all their councils; and every Parlia- 
ment wished only to outstrip its predecessor, in heaping insult 
upon the other country, and placing obstructions on its com- 
merce. England laid a new impost upon Scottish cloth ; Scot- 
land prohibited all the English woollen manufacture in general, 
and exported all her own wool to the continent; the sister 
country thereupon proceeded to prohibit the importation of 
Scottish cattle, and to interrupt by force our long-established 
trade with France. 

It was unfortunate for the Stuarts, that amid all these con- 
flicting elements of disunion, they had no able head to plan a 
national conspiracy. ‘There were, indeed, many plots at this 
period, hatched on their behalf, but they all came to nothing, 
through the treachery or imprudence of their agents. We shall 
immediately see the part adopted by Lovat, in regard to one of 
the most feasible of these, whic he himself concocted and de- 
stroyed. 

On his arrival in France, he proceeded to the country-house 
where embryo statesmen resolved and re-resolved upon the af- 
fairs of Europe. James the II. had carried his single-minded 
bigotry to the grave, and Mary of Modena became openly, what 
she had in reality ever been, the source and lifespring of Jacobitical 
intrigue. To her, Lovat applied himself with his accustomed 
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dexterity and Highland shrewdness. He appeared before her 
with protestations of inviolable attachment ; and, what was more 
to the purpose, he made assurances as to the fidelity of the clans. 
He never, indeed, neglected the great principle of accommoda- 
tion to his company, inter lupos ululandum. A short time, how- 
ever, had elapsed, when he saw through the whole farce of the 
do-nothing secretaries, and endeavoured to free himself from the 
idle kind of life to which he was doomed. It was here he de- 
vised the only scheme that was ever practical for the restoration 
of the Stuarts. England being furiously Protestant, and Lowland 
Scotland sternly Presbyterian, it was hopeless to look there for 
a successful rising. Through the Highlands alone—the strong- 
hold of the Stuart family—could an impression be made; and, 
accordingly, Lovat fixed upon the weak point with a sagacity 
that experience justified. To give his scheme feasibility, he drew 
of course largely upon his imagination, in stating himself to be 
the authorised agent of the clans. 

The last days of the glory of old Louis le Grand were ap- 
proaching ; but the prestige of the name that had long awed 
Europe still mnieek The victories of Marlborough at this 
period of 1702, when Lovat landed in France, had not yet con- 
vinced the world that he was no longer the invincible; and Mr. 
Burton somewhat anticipates the desolation which overtook the 
French monarchy. With the old monarch, Lovat obtained an 
interview, and impressed him—a shrewd judge of character— 
with a high notion of his abilities. He retired from the presence 
of the king, to consult with his ministers ; and while his proposals 
were cautiously received, he had the satisfaction of being sent 
back to his own country for farther information, and with an as- 
surance of assistance on any favourable conjuncture. On his 
arrival in Scotland, he had some interviews with the Highland 
chiefs, when a new light as to his own interest dawned upon 
him. He immediately wiped his hands of his mission, and one 
night entered the presence of the Duke of Queensberry, the 
commissioner to the Scottish Parliament, with the startling intel- 
ligence of the organization of a rebellion. ‘The Duke, overjoyed 
at being the instrument through whom such important informa- 
tion was procured, “ entertained Lovat with some money,” and 
many promises. The Government, on being informed of the 
matter, became alarmed, as the account implicated men who 
had much to lose, and who would, therefore, not rush blindly 
into rebellion. A message was conveyed to Parliament, and strong 
resolutions were passed. The Marquis of Athole, one of the 
parties falsely implicated by Lovat, late got intelligence of 
the trap laid for him, immediately addressed the Queen, in a 
memorial, which exposed the character of his assailant, and the 
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means by which Queensberry had been duped, in crediting all 
his informant’s calumnies. ‘The affair vanished in smoke. No 
evidence could be found against any of the Jacobites; and the 
Queensberry plot added another to the hundred-and-one plots of 
the day, leaving Lovat in the disagreeable position of having 
fallen between two stools. 

Being under sentence of outlawry still, Athole opened the 
bull-dogs of the law once more upon him in full cry, and once 
more he was obliged to retire to the continent. Rotterdam was 
the place he selected as a kind of neutral position, from which he 
could soothe the roused spirits of the Scottish Jacobites and the 
Court of St. Germains on the one hand, and also induce the 
English Government, on the other, to retain him in their pay. 
With all his invincible humour of lying, it was difficult for him, 
in telling this portion of his history, to prevent some inkling of 
the truth. The Jacobites discovered some of his letters; and as 
there was no destroying the relation of identity between twice 
two and four, it was impossible to avoid the awkward conclusion 
to which his Jacobite friends found themselves obliged to come. 
To some he put his defence for betraying them, upon the ground 
of anxiety to serve their interest ; and nothing can be better than 
the mode in which the parodox is supported. With regard to 
others again, who had not so clear evidence against him, he took 
the easier course of indignant denial :— 


“T believe,” he writes from Liege to a Scotch Jacobite, “ all the 
devils are got loose to torment me—with you I am abused, ruined, and 
my reputation torn. Here I suffer by those whom I served, and ain’ 
treated like a traitor and a villain, and if I had not had good friends 
here of strangers, I had perished like a dog. I do not yet know what 
my fate will be; but I have dear bought my conversation with those 
you call my real friends. You tell me that K (Keith?) betrayed me 
to A (Athole), and now we hear of his sufferings for me ; but none in 
England could wrong me (anglice expose him) but he or you, and if 
either of you has wronged me, I cannot trust myself, or any flesh and 
blood ; my comfort is, that I neither betrayed my trust or my friends, 
nor would not for the universe(!!!). For my part I believe the day 
of judgment is at hand, for I see a great many of the symptoms of it.” 


After waiting at Rotterdam for some time, he found it expe- 
dient to quit it in the disguise of a Dutch officer; and having 
fled to France, he was very disagreeably astonished, by being 
immediately seized, and encaged in the Bastile, or in the Castle 
of Angouléme. 

We have followed the history of this strange being, whose 
moral nature was as rotten as his intellect was acute, aided by 
the certain light of contemporary documents. He now, how- 
ever, glides off the public stage, beyond the view of the letter- 
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writers, and the reach of the legal warrants, which have enabled 
us hitherto to follow him. ‘For ‘ten years he lived im France, 
and during part of that time, there can be no doubt he was in 
prison. He appears, however, to have been liberated, and to 
have taken holy orders, joined the Jesuits at St. Omer, and, ac- 
cording to some accounts, to have officiated as curé at that city. 

During his protracted absence, the heiress of Lovat had mar- 
ried a gentleman of the name of M‘Kenzie, who had got hold of 
the estates, but not of the affections of the clan. ‘They ever 
regarded Lovat as their chief; and deep was their sorrow, wlien 
a report was spread, that “he had rotted in the Bastile.” No 
communication appears to have been allowed between him and his 
vassals in Scotland ; and, as a last resource, they determined to 
send a special embassy to discover, and if possible relieve him: 
The person selected was a Major Fraser, who has given an 
amusing account of the disastrous chances he suftered in his 
journey. Having discovered his chief among the Jesuits at St. 
Omer, it was found impossible to obtain the consent of the French 
authorities to his liberation. The two accordingly concerted an 
escape, which they effected by means of an open boat, which 
landed them on the English shore in the year 1714, at the criti- 
cal moment of the death of Queen Anne. His arrival in Lon- 
don being soon known, his old enemy Athole once more set the 
officers of the law upon his track, and he only found rest to his 
weary footsteps, when he arrived among the wide solitudes of his 
own mountains. 

The rebellion of the ’15 was raging on his arrival in the North. 
The indecisive battle of Sheriffmuir proclaimed the weakness of 
Government, and the danger of energetic action on the part of 
the Jacobites. It was fortunate, therefore, that so influential and 
clever a man as Lovat, in the vigour of manhood, and with his 
abilities sharpened by experience, sided with the Government, 
and recalled the whole clan of the Frasers who had gone to join 
the rebels. As soon as they returned, he put himself at their 
head, and along with Duncan Forbes, reduced the town of In- 
verness, on the day that the battle of Sheriffinuir was fought. 
This quieted the North. It prevented many from engaging in the 
rebellion, and cut off the communication between the rebel army 
and the source of its supplies. It had the effect, indeed, of ex- 
tinguishing the rebellion throughout the country; and on its 
importance Lovat did not fail duly to descant. This,” he 
said, “ was the greatest service that was done in this country to 
any king.” 

The first fruit of gratitude, was his unqualified pardon, and 
the gift of the forfeited estates of M‘Kenzie, the heiress’ husband, 
who had joined the rebels. He thus obtained a legal title to the 
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life interest of the Lovat estates; and it was lucky for his neigh- 
bours, that his attempt to obtain the full property kept him in 
litigation for many years. 

When he went north, he found Duncan Forbes fortifying 
Culloden House, and immediately struck up a strong attachment 
for a young lawyer who had the ear of Argyle, and was rising 
fast to influence and honour. Indeed, there was nothing to 
which Lovat more devoted his attention, than the securing the 
support of young men evidently rising in the world, and who 
would be likely to remember it when themselves great men. It 
was this which induced him, in a field near Edinburgh, now a 
street, to entwine his arms in endearing rapture round the neck of 
Henry Home, and protest how much he was overwhelmed by 
his beauty. ‘ Haud awa’,” said the embryo Lord Kames, “ [ 
ken very weel that I am the ugliest and most black-a-vised fel- 
low in a’ the Court of Session: you needna think to impose 
upon me wi your fair-fashioned speeches—Hae dune—hae 
dune !”—“ Weel, Harry,” said Lovat, “ ye’re the first man I 
ever met with wha had the sense to withstand flattery.” —“ Thank 
ye, my Lord—very glad to hear ye say it.” Et rem acu teti- 

erat. 

” To secure the grant of the Lovat estates, the legal knowledge 
of Forbes was put under requisition. “I want a gift of the 
escheat (forfeited property) to make me easy ; but if it does not 
do, you must find me some pretence or other, that will give me 
a title to keep possession.” He also implored Forbes to prevent 
the pardon of his neighbours Glengarry and The Chisholm, and 
to divert some of their forfeitures his way. 

In the midst of the war of litigation, which he found it neces- 
sary to set agoing, to secure the estates, he appears to have tried 
the honesty of his agent to the utmost. The scrupulous Writer 
to the Signet, was under the necessity of reading a lecture to his 
master ; and he received, in answer, a detail of those principles 
which ought to guide a practical man, in his intercourse with 
mankind. 


“ Thad,” said Lovat, “ the honour of your fine morale and philoso- 
phicale letter by this post, and tho it is writ in a very pathetick, 
smooth way, yet I have read so many good authors on the subject, 
without being able to reduce their advice to practice, that an epistle 
from a Scotch lawyer, can have but very little influence on me, that 
now by long experience knows, that those fine moral reflections are no 
more but a play of our intellectuals. You may give me as many 
bonnie words as you please, but words will never gain me the estate 
of Lovat, nor my peerage, without assiduously acting that part I ought, 
to get that effectuat; and though some people charged me with liking 
some of the Roman Catholic principles, yet I do assure you, that I do 
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not expect new miracles in my favours, and that I am fully resolved 
to use all the ordinary meanes in my power to save my family. I 
must tell you I alwise observed, since I came to know any thing in 
the world, that an active man with a small understanding, will finish 
business, and succeed better in his affairs, than an indolent lazy man 
of the brightest sense, and of the most solid judgment; so, since I 
cannot flatter myself to have a title to the last character, I ought to 
thank God that I am of a very active temper, and I'll be so far from 
relenting that I'll double my activity if possible.” 


The dispute relative to the estate, was referred to the arbitra- 
tion of two lawyers of eminence, who, in deciding in Lovat’s 
favour, fixed upon him a small burden to the persecuted M‘Ken- 
zie. “TI have,” said Lovat, with his Highland emphasis of ex- 
pression, “ been cheated, abused, sold; my papers embezzled, 
robbed, and given up to my enemies; in short, treacherously, 
villanously, and ungratefully betrayed and sold.” Upon the 
authors of his wrongs he pours forth at length, consigning them 
ultimately to the contempt of mankind and the judgment of 
Heaven. 

Litigation operated as a sedative on the corrosions of unab- 
sorbed energy, under which he chafed. But having brought 
his lawsuits to a triumphant close, he began, as was the manner 
of Highland lairds, to “ birse yont ;” and thus by gradual squat- 
ting on the grounds of a neighbour, contrived, by the aid of a 
little confusion as to the principle of property, to appropriate 
now and then a field, or perhaps a mountain, or a loch. If the 
neighbour grew troublesome and grumbled at these inroads, he 

enerally received a visit from Lovat’s gillies, who were reason- 
able, if they did no more than hough his cattle, or fire his 
house about his ears. He never in this way owed any man ill- 
will; he always made present payment. 7 

Lovat’s history is the best illustration of the blessings resulting 
from the annihilation of the hereditary jurisdictions. The petty 
chiefs in their own straths, exercised a despotism, which though 
it had its origin in custom, was not less absolute than that of the 
sultan over a nation of Turks. In the middle of last century, 
these personages hanged their vassals according to their pleasure; 
and when we remember, that, over all the north, these nuclei of 
mischief existed—that every chief had a quarrel with his neigh- 
bour, in which his vassals were always involved, and that the 
sole education these miserable wretches received, was that of rob- 
bery or murder, as exemplified in the conduct of Lovat towards 
them, it may truly be said, that no single act did more to change 
the face of Scotland, than the destruction of the source from 
which these evils flowed. The law administered by a bad go- 
vernment is often hard to bear; but the lion is not such an object 
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of dismay, as the swarms of little loathsome animals that arise 
from his dead carcass, each crawling in a way of its own. The 
connexion between chief and vassal had begun to decline when 
Lovat was settled in his domains; and he set to work, with all 
his energy, to create a resurrection of the departed spirit. He 
discouraged schools, hunted out disaffection, and plied the 
people with every flattery that would rouse military ardour, or 
devotion to himself. He knew almost every man in the High- 
lands, of the slightest note. When he met one having preten- 
sions to be a Duinheuassail, he bombastically praised the clan 
whose name he bore, and instanced its acts of bravery in former 
days. Prophecies and dreams, and the language of Holy writ, 
he was ever ready with, as occasion served ; and, when with su- 
pernatural agency, he had worked his hearers up to the requisite 
enthusiasm, he would leave them with a dexterous insinuation as 
to the downfall of their greatness, unless they rallied round their 
chief. If he would meet with one, whose circumstances were 
lower by a fifth or a tenth part, he would ask his name, and his 
father’s, of whom in his latter days he pretended ignorance ; but 
generally said: “I believe I knew your grandfather very well, 
and a worthy man he was; well did it set him to wear a belted 
plaid, and a broadsword ; there are but few like him now-a-days; 
you resemble him very much, but not quite so brawny.” A 
sentence or two would then be given, as to the old gentleman’s 
intrepidity on the fields of Cromdale and Killicrankie, or he 
would trace him up to the days of Montrose—fighting against 
the Covenanters. The smaller gillies had also their genealogy 
traced backwards for generations; and an undying devotion 
kindled in their hearts, by proof tendered by him of their rela- 
tionship to himself. He could do with them what he pleased. He 
led them in favour of the Government, in the first rebellion, after 
recalling them from the service of Mar; he led them against the 
Government in the ’45, and at one blow struck down the fruit of 
all his policy. 

He sometimes issued pious proclamations, in which, with some 
end to serve, he would ascend through the whole gamut of virtu- 
ous emotion—from Christian forgiveness to seraphic love. ‘To 
heighten the effect, he would tell them he was on his death-bed, 
as in the following instance, wherein he whips them up to the 
requisite enthusiasm :— 

** My Dear Frienps,—Since, by all appearances, this is the last 
time [he had a great number of last times] of my life I shall have oc- 
casion to write to you, I being now very ill of a dangerous fever, I do 
declare to you before God, before whom I must appear, and all of us 
at the great day of judgment, that I loved you all; I mean you and 
all the rest of my kindred and family, who are for the standing of 
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their chief and name; and as I loved you, so I loved all my faithful 
commons in general, more than I did my own life, or health, or com- 
fort, or satisfaction. I did design to make my poor commons live at 
their ease, and have them always well clothed, and well armed after 
the Highland manner, and not to suffer them to wear low country 
clothes, but make them live like their forefathers, with the use of 
their arms, that they might always be in a condition to defend them- 
selves against their enemies, and to do service to their friends, especi- 
ally to the great Duke of Argyle, and his worthy brother the Earl of 
Islay. And you may depend upon it, and you and your posterity will 
see it and find it, that if you do not keep stedfast to your chief, I 
mean the heir-male of my family, but weakly and falsely, for little 
private interest and views, abandon your duty to your name, and suf- 
fera pretended heiress and her Mackenzie children, to possess your 
country, and the true right of the heirs-male, they will certainly in 
less than an age, chase you all by slight and might, as well gentlemen 
as commons, out of your native country, which will be possessed by 
the Mackenzies and the Macdonalds ; and you will be like the miser- 
able unnatural Jews, scattered and vagabonds throughout the unhappy 
kingdom of Scotland; and the poor wives and children that remain 
of the name, without a head or protection, when they are told the 
traditions of their family, will be cursing from their hearts, the persons 
and memory of those unnatural, cowardly, knavish men, who sold and 
abandoned their chief, their name, their birthright and their country.” 

King, in his Monumenta Antiqua, has given us the experiences 
of James Ferguson the astronomer, as to the nature of life at 
Castle Dounie, where he resided for some months. Lovat’s house, 
considered according to modern ideas, was comfortless enough. 
He received his company and kept public table, after the man- 
ner of a petty court, in the room where he slept ; and the only 
place his lady had, was also her bed-room. ‘The servants and 
retainers had nothing but straw, spread on the four lower apart- 
ments in the house. About four hundred persons would often 
thus be kennelled together ; and Ferguson declares, that of these 
wretched dependents, he has seen three or four, and sometimes 
half a dozen, hung up by the heels, for hours, on the trees around 
the mansion, to expiate offences. 

The tables ran along the length of the room, and were carried 
out at the door to the lawn in front of the house. Near the chief 
were set the distinguished guests or neighbouring chief, enter- 
tained with claret and French cookery ; next in progression were 
the Duinheuassails of the clan, who had beef and mutton and a 
glass of port; the “ pretty handsome fellows” came next, and 
were honoured with sheep’s head and whisky; and, lastly, the 
mass of the useless, old, and maimed, waited on the lawn for 
such relics as their betters left. Under this system every thing 
was eaten. But the best part of it all was the discriminating 
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courtesy with which Lovat noticed his respective guests. 
“‘ My lord, here is excellent venison—here turbot. Call for 
any wine you please; there is excellent claret and champagne on 
the side-board.” To the next class it would be,—“ Pray now, 
Dunballoch, or Kinbockie, help yourselves to what is before you ; 
there are port and lisbon, ale and porter excellent.” Then rais- 
ing his voice for the rabble,—“ Pray, red-haired Donald,” or 
by whatever other name the gillie would be known, “ Pray, help 
yourself and my other cousins, to that fine beef and cabbage ; 
there are whisky-punch and beer for you.” 

But life at Castle Dounie began to get dull. A pension from 
Government and the estates secured, were not enough. His 
inroads upon his neighbours, too, were not always attended with 
the desired success, and he bitterly complains of Glengarry, who 
would “ as soon part with his liver or his lungs” as with one 
acre of his lands. Ease and plenty just gave him a lever for a 
renewed war with existing things. All the loyalty and obedience 
called forth, like beautiful frost work, in the season of his 
exile, dissolved under the warm sun of prosperity. 


Tolle periculum 
Jam vaga prosiliet frenis natura remotis. 


From the year 1719 down to the 45, he was continually en- 
gaged in fomenting rebellion; on the point of being often ex- 
posed, and obliged as frequently to take all kinds of oaths, and 
make all sorts of declarations in favour of Government, always 
coming to his determinations according to the law of the strongest, 
which was his gospel, and settling his cases of conscienge accord- 
ing to his interest. In the year 1719, he wrote Lord Seaforth 
that he would be ready to join the ill-concerted Jacobite scheme 
of Spanish invasion then concocted. His letter was commu- 
nicated at London ; and he posted south to meet his vile calum- 
niators by denouncing them; applying the maxim to the defence 
of character—that it is the best security of one’s own country 
to carry the war into the enemy’s. 

His accustomed success attended him ; the newspapers of the 
day announcing that “ His Majesty had done the Conk Lovat 
the honour to be godfather to his child.” Ten years later, in 1729, 
he was on the point of being again found out, through “ the 
barbarous villany,” as he terms it, of one of his own » i but 
being more secure this time in the matter of evidence, he could 
assume, with considerable firmness, the tone of injured innocence. 
“ T bless God,” this good man meekly said, “I never was, in my 
life, guilty of a base or villanous action; so I do not fear this 
wicked calumny.” In an elaborate memorial, which he after- 
wards sent to Lord Islay, he argues the matter from the acknow- 
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ledged facts, and next according to the theory of probabilities. 
It is really very shocking to find such a man, taking the most 
solemn subjects in his mouth, and protesting, as he “ believed in 
God and a future state,” that he was innocent of the crimes he 
was at the very moment industriously hatching.—* Since the 
year 1719, I solemnly declare before God, and as I must answer 
to him at the great day of judgment, I did not write any one 
single letter beyond seas, or to any man in the Pretender’s ser- 
vice or interest.” At the time he wrote this, he was in corres- 
pondence with the Jacobite court for his patent of a dukedom. 
His wavering inclinations took shape in 1737, when he was at 
the head of all the disaffected parties in the north. On his trial, 
he said justly, that “ for many years I was the life and spirit of 
the king’s (James) affairs in these countries.” Inaccessible as 
were his dominions, news of his proceedings reached the Govern- 
ment, to whom it appeared necessary immediately to remove so 
dangerous a man from every thing like legal power. One by one, 
therefore, his offices of Lord-Lieutenant and Sheriff of Inverness, 
and his command of the independent company raised there, were 
taken from him. Of course innumerable letters, with outbursts 
of indignation descriptive of innocence wronged, trampled on, 
and abused, were written ; all the figures of a copious rhetoric, 
employed during a whole life-time in deploring the success of 
slanderers, and the unhappy fate of the virtuous, were laid under 
contribution.—“ I bless God,” he concludes, “ that whatever I 
suffer, or may suffer, no power can take away the comfort 
I have, of a clear conscience and an upright heart, that never 
betrayed a private man nor a public cause.” In 1740, he had an 
interview with Lord Islay, when in the midst of the organiza- 
tion of the rebellion, and hourly expecting his patent. Accused 
of Jacobitism, “ I answered his lordship with a little warmth 
that these stories were calumnies and lies.” To prove this, he 
entered into a confederacy with the patriot party, who opposed 
the Government, but equally hated the Jacobites. He immedi- 
ately set to work to create votes in Inverness-shire, and found 
among his Jacobite friends some ridiculous scruples, on the 
ground of being obliged to take the oaths to Government, to ob- 
tain the qualification. “ Write strongly,” he said, “ to Glen- 
garry, to persuade him to take the oaths. I know he has no 
regard for them; so he should not stand to take a cart load of them, 
as I would do to serve my friends.” ‘This is the character of 
Simon Lord Lovat, summed up by himself, in brief terms. 
With the exception of a single Fraser,—“ a poor covetous 
narrow greedy wretch,” who had “ renounced his chief and 
kindred,” and had “discovered himself to be an unnatural 
traitor, an infamous deserter, and an ungrateful wretch to me 
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his chief, who had done him such signal service,” he appears to 
have been successful. The fate of this ungrateful slave is hinted 
at. ‘ Duke Hamilton and several other lords asked me, in a 
joking way, whether that fellow that has deserted his chief and 
his clan, is still alive or not? I answered that he was, ‘ by my 
precise and express orders; and I said but what was true.” Lovat 
thus speaks in the year 1740. 

Prince Charles landed ; and then began the contest between 
present competence with safety, and future greatness with the 
risk of the loss of all. His patent of a Dukedom and his com- 
mission of Lieutenant-General of the Highlands had been re- 
ceived ; but there stood in front of him the grim spectres he had 
seen swinging on the scaffolds of the °15, and he had known 
from experience the long train of confiscation that was sure to 
follow. Even in the tourbillon of his passions, he could estimate 
the character of parties. In youth he never was an enthusiast ; 
and in old age he was not likely to beled away. He saw, how- 
ever, but little, presumed a great deal, and so jumped to his 
conclusion ; hastening from the wish conceived to the end con- 
templated. After Lochiel had declared, and before he himself 
had taken active measures, he wrote that chieftain a characteristic 
letter, which much tickled Sir Walter Scott by its shrewd esti- 
mate of his countrymen—“ My service to the Prince ; but I wish 
he had not come here so empty handed—siller would go far in 
the Highlands.” At the same time he sent off a letter, in the 
manly style, to the Lord-Advocate, requesting a supply of arms 
for his clan; for no ill-usage would “ alter or diminish my zeal 
and attachment for his Majesty’s person and government.” He 
next commenced a correspondence with Duncan Forbes, then 
Lord President, in the same strain. He was unable to tell the 
issue of the conflict, and so kept see-sawing backwards and for- 
wards, making the most solemn protestations of fidelity to both 
parties, until the battle of Prestonpans, which appeared so de- 
cisive that the fiery cross was sent over the whole Fraser country, 
and 700 men were enrolled for the rebels. That battle, indeed, 
was magnified throughout the north into the complete annihila- 
tion of the Government troops ; and one can easily imagine the 
kind of frantic enthusiasm described in the following letter of 
Duncan Forbes, then engaged in suppressing the rebellion. 


* 3d October 1745. 
“T have just received the twenty bolls of meal you sent me, for 
which I shall pay you on demand. The concern I am under. for the folly 
of some of my neighbours, is very great. The late unexpected suc- 
cesses their friends have met with, at Edinburgh and near it, has blown 
up their hopes to that degree, that they are apt to look upon the whole 
affair as over, and to rush upon a danger, which seems to them to be 
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none at all, but to me appears to be almost certain destruction. They 
will not believe the London Gazette, which name the Swiss and Dutch 
regiments that have actually come into the river Thames. They look 
upon what it says of the embarkation of 10 British batallions at 
Williamstadt as a fiction ; nor will they believe one word of the pre- 
parations in the north of England to resist them. Full of their vain 
hopes, they are flocking together with intention to go southward and 
share in the expected glory and spoil. But I have still some faint 
hopes that they will recover their senses ere it is too late; and I shall 
leave nothing undone, that is in my power, to prevent their folly and 
stop the contagion.”—From MSS, 


Cautious to the last, Lovat would not appear openly, and 
thus trusted that in case of a reverse, he would escape the meshes 
of the law. On the score of ill health he wrote the Prince, 
that his son, a young lad of 19, would lead the clan, and at 
the same time despatched a letter to the Lord President, to the 
effect that “there was nothing ever out of hell more false,” than 
that he had anything to do with it. On the contrary, the 
clan were mad, and his son was mad, and he, an old man, was 
unable to keep them from rushing into “the villanous, mali- 
cious, and ridiculous rebellion.” The correspondence has all 
the effect of farce. We have, turn about, a letter to Murray of 
Broughton, the Jacobite secretary, and to Duncan Forbes as the 
organ of the Government. The encouraging, bombastic, self- 
glorifying styles come out strongly in the Jacobite letters s; the 
pathetic, indignant, resigned, injured, meekly forgiving styles are 
the characteristics of those to the President. Had Swift seen his 
correspondence, he would never have written as he did: “As 
universal a practice as lying is, and as easy a one as it seems, I 
do not remember to have heard three good lies in all my conver- 
sation, even from those who were most celebrated in that faculty.” 

Forbes entreated, expostulated, reasoned, until even his pa- 
tience failed him. The Frasers marched—all too late for any 
good—and then Forbes wrote the well known letter, first given 
in the Culloden Papers, which for solemnity of warning and ear- 
nest reproof, is only exceeded by its thorough appreciation of his 
correspondent’s character; and in which the whole devices of 
Lovat are as plainly exposed as if he had done it himself. 


*“T can no longer remain a spectator of your Lordship’s conduct, 
and see the double game you have played for some time past, without 
betraying the trust reposed in me, and at once risking my reputation 
and the fidelity I owe to his Majesty as a good subject. Your Lord- 
ship’s actions now discover evidently your - inclinations, and leave us 
no farther in the dark about what side you are to choose in the present 
unhappy insurrection. You have now so far pulled off the mask, that 
we can see the mark you aim at, though on former occasions you have 
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had the skill and address to disguise your intentions in matters of far 
less importance ; and indeed, methinks, a little more of your Lordship’s 
wonted artifice would not have been amiss. Whatever had been your 
private sentiments with respect to this unnatural rebellion, you should, 
my Lord, have duly considered and estimated the advantages that would 
arise to your Lordship from its success, and balance them with the 
risks you run if it should happen to miscarry; and above all things, 
you ought to have consulted your own safety, and allowed that the 
chief place in your system of politics, which I persuade myself would 
have induced your Lordship to have played the game after quite a 
different manner, and with a much greater degree of caution and 
policy. But so far has your Lordship been from acting with your 
ordinary finesse and circumspection on this occasion, that you sent 
away your son, and the best part of your clan, to join the Pretender, 
with as little concern as if no danger had attended sucha step. I say, 
sent them away; for we are not to imagine that they went of them- 
selves, or would have ventured to take arms without your Lordship’s 
concurrence and approbation. This, however, you are pretty sure 
can’t be easily proved, which I believe, indeed, may be true; but I 
cannot think it will be a difficult matter to make it appear that the 
whole strain of your Lordship’s conversation in every company where 
you have appeared since the Pretender’s arrival, has tended to pervert 
the minds of His Majesty’s subjects, and seduce them from their alle- 
giance.” 





This was the harbour of refuge into which Lovat thought he 
could in the day of danger take shelter. By writing strongly to 
the Government officials in favour of the Government, and con- 
juring his Jacobite friends to destroy all his letters, he had hoped 
that however the moral evidence might preponderate, there 
would not be legal evidence to procure a conviction. How he 
must have been startled, then, to find from the President that 
enough was already known to seal his doom ! 


‘*‘ Give me leave,” continues the President, “to tell you, my Lord, 
even this falls under the construction of treason, and is no less liable 
to punishment than open rebellion, as I am afraid your Lordship will 
find when once this rebellion is crushed, and the Government at lei- 
sure to examine into the affair. And I am sorry to tell you, my Lord, 
that I could sooner undertake to plead the cause of any one of those 
unhappy gentlemen who are just now actually in arms against His 
Majesty, and I could say more in defence of their conduct than I could 
in defence of your Lordship’s. What shall I say in favour of you, my 
Lord ?—you, who have flourished under the present happy establish- 
ment ?—you, who in the beginning of your days forfeited both your 
life and fortune, and yet by the benignity of the Government were not 
only indulged the liberty of living at home, but even restored to all 
you could lay claim to; so that both duty and gratitude ought to have 
influenced your Lordship’s conduct at this critical juncture, and dis- 
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posed you to have acted a part quite different from what you have 
done; but there are some men whom no duty can bind, nor no favour 
can oblige.” 


This letter produced only an answer in the superlative style 
of injured innocence. “TI see by it (the letter) that for my mis- 
fortune in having an obstinate stubborn son, and an ungrateful 
kindred, my family must go to destruction, and I must lose my 
life in my old age. Such usage looks rather like a Turkish or 
Persian government, than like a British. Am I, my Lord, the 
first father that has had an undutiful and unnatural son?” 

The retreat from Derby told the downfall of his hopes. The 
ragged and miserable Highlanders, after their temporary triumph 
at Stirling, received their last defeat on the barren moor of Cul- 
loden. On that day, Lovat saw Charles for the first and last 
time ; and, amid the panic of disaster, he alone retained the energy 
of manhood. Each of the unhappy fugitives looked only for a 
refuge from the pursuing royalists. All community of action or 
of counsel vanished. In vain Lovat (after the first agony of de- 
feat had passed away) reminded the Chevalier that Bruce had 
lost eleven battles, and established his country’s independence by 
the twelfth. In vain he proposed to raise a force of 3000 men, 
to defend the mountain passes, and compel at least an honourable 
capitulation. The spirit was dead within them ; and unrestricted 
scope was given to the remorseless barbarity that pursued the 
wrecks of the rebel army. 

The fate of Lovat did not remain long undetermined. Up- 
wards of 80 years of age, corpulent and weakened by disease, 
which rendered him unable to walk, he had not the least chance 
of escape. He wandered through the barren regions that skirt 
Inverness and Argyle, tended by his gillies ; and was at last ap- 

rehended in a hollow tree swathed in flannel. He was conveyed 
in a litter by easy stages to London, growing most boisterous in 
his buffoonery, as he saw his destiny fixed ; and when placed 
at the bar of the House of Lords, to be “ worried,” as rie 
Walpole called it, by the ablest lawyers of England, the old 
battered intriguer often put them off with a laugh, or a happy 
repartee, or by the exercise of a native humour that never failed 
him. Murray of Broughton, the king’s evidence, who prop- 
ter vitam vivendi perdidit causas, he rebuked in the best moral 
style of his most eloquent letters ; and some compassion was ex- 
cited by this pitiable appeal against the then barbarous mode of 
trial for treason in the south—“ My Lords, I have not had the 
use of my limbs these three years ; I cannot see, I cannot hear ; 
and I beg, if your Lordships have a mind I should have any 
chance of my life, that you will allow either my counsel or my 
solicitor to examine my witnesses, and to cross-examine those 
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produced on behalf of the Crown, and to take notes.” He was 
unanimously found guilty, and left the bar, bidding their Lord- 
ships an everlasting farewell. About a fortnight afterwards he 
was Jed out toexecution. Without affectation of indifference, or 
levity unbecoming the solemnity of death, he went through the 
last scene with a Roman fortitude and with a Horatian sentiment 
in his mouth. And thus died the most powerful of the Highland 
chieftains—a man who, with the name of virtue continually on 
his lips, cared not a rush for all the virtue in the world, though 
he would have given much to have been able to secure a good 
character. 


WE have now to deal with a man, the opposite of Lovat, in 
all but intellectual capacity; in reading whose history we be- 
come prouder of our country, because it was his. A portrait of 
Duncan Forbes, with all histund of overflowing affection, sketched 
in the way Dickens has drawn fictitious characters, would be 
a delightful study. Much of him is now lost—it being only 
from a few letters that we can obtain a faint insight into the cha- 
racter of one, who stood in the foremost rank, if his great abilities 
beregarded in combination with their useful application, and if his 
claim on the approbation of the world be united with that on its 
gratitude. Without the high talents that dazzle and astonish, 
he had the enduring and sterling virtues which have made im- 
mortal Rome’s proudest names—her sublimest natures. Tis 
country he roused from inaction to industry—saved her by his 
energy and his courage, improved her by his labours, adorned her 
by his virtues, and ennobled her by his talents and his fame. 

One hundred and twenty pages are devoted to this man’s life. 
The space was scarcely sufficient to give half the interesting re- 
lics of him that remain, and the finer impulses of so good a heart 
are lost for ever, since all his writings refer to the public matters 
in which, against his own happiness, he was so largely mingled. 
Like the brilliant spots on the highest mountains, when the sun 
has withdrawn his beams from the rest of the hills and valleys, 
we may still perhaps discover, amid the obscure mass of papers 
on public affairs, a bit here and a bit there, illustrative of the 
delicacy and loftiness of principle, the gentleness of heart, of one 
who, though involved in the strife of insurrection and civil war, 
has been consigned to an envied immortality, in the praises of the 
men whom his courage subdued. 

Duncan Forbes was the second son of a country gentleman, the 
proprietor of the estate of Culloden in Inverness-shire. He was 
born in 1685—of a family which had, by the economy of successive 
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heirs, risen to considerable opulence. They were of high Presbyte- 
rian principles, and partook largely of the persecutions to which 
that national party had been exposed. After the Revolution, the 
estates of Forbes’ father were ravaged by the troops of Cannon 
and Buchan, as a punishment for his adherence to the usurper. 
For this he received, as compensation, the right to make whisky 
at a small duty, on his barony of Ferintosh, unhampered by the 
excise restrictions as to the nature of the still. Being thus allowed 
to use the small stills, which give a more highly flavoured mate- 
rial, the name of Ferintosh became famous, and its proprietor was 
in the fair way to fortune. 

Forbes’ parents were everything that was amiable and excel- 
lent. Their children were children of m: ny a prayer; and his 
mother especially, even when he had arriy ed at manhood, pre- 
served the same tender watchfulness over his happiness. His 
only other near relation was a brother, with whom he lived in 
terms of the most endearing affection; and indeed it seems to 
have been impossible, for any one to come within the sphere of 
Forbes’ influence, without being hurried into liking him. 

At the age of 19 he was sent to Edinburgh to college, and 
thereafter he went to Leyden, as was the manner of the Scottish 
lawyers of his day. He only remained a year abroad, returning 
in 1707 to commence life by marrying Mary Rose, a daughter 
of Hugh Rose of Kalravock, who only survived a short period, 
leaving her husband an only son, by whom he was succeeded in 
his estates. 

He passed at the Scottish bar in 1708, and soon rose to high 
distinction as a judicious and eloquent pleader. In that day 
the patronage of lawyers was, in like manner as of literary men, 
not the patronage of the public, but of some great man; and 
Forbes was lucky in securing that of the great Argyle. From 
the correspondence preserved, this appears to have partaken more 
of friendship than of the connexion of patron and vassal, though 
Forbes managed all the Duke’s estates, for which however he 
would never accept payment. 

He was actively engaged in the suppression of the Rebellion of 
the 715, and materially assisted Lovat in the reduction of Inver- 
ness. In his military operations equally as in his more coimpre- 
hensive civil designs, he displayed a judgment that we look for 
in vain, amid the protessed military commanders of his day. He 
seldom undertook any design which he did not accomplisl 
when the rage of strife had passed, he was the first to sympathize 
with the unhappy vanquished, and his purse was ever ready to 
relieve them. How noble a trait is this, in civil war, when men 
forget that they are brethren! The strife in such a case is not 
ended with a triumph and a treaty. The desolation which fol- 
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lows the victory, exceeds in intensity all the horrors of ordinary 
warfare, in which a prudent regard for the morrow, restrains the 
hands of the victors of to-day. The ferocity of opposition being 
stimulated by the necessity for after security, the subjugation is 
not complete unless there is an extinction of the last gleam of 
hope; and while a foreign country recovers from its disasters, on 
the retreat of an invading army, the effects of civil war are felt 
in the long misery of years—the forfeitures of possessions—the 
trials and the brutalities of executions. It was difficult for any 
mind, however well balanced, to preserve its tone of justice, under 
the party fury of the civil wars of the last century; and it cer- 
tainly is one of the rarest things, to find not only justice, but 
sympathy and active assistance, given by the conqueror, to the 
man whose broadsword erewhile ae been at his throat. 

Forbes was, at the time of the rebellion, a depute of the Lord- 
Advocate ; and holding that office, it was his duty to appear as 
the accuser of his countrymen. This, however, was a duty so dis- 
tasteful to his feelings, that he refused. But he saw, that the 
mere abstinence on his part, from discharging this duty, would 
only throw them into hands less merciful. To sustain them, 
therefore, in their sorrow, and afford them the chance of a fair 
trial, we have the following instance of his forgetfulness of official 
duty : 

“ Edinburgh, November 16th, 1716. 

“ DeaR BrotuEr,—The design of this is to acquaint you, that a 
contribution is a carrying on, [which himself set agoing] for the relief of 
the poor prisoners at Carlisle, from their necessitous condition. It is 
certainly Christian, and by no means disloyal, to sustain them in their 
indigent estate until they are found guilty. The law has brought them 
to England to be tried by foreign juries; so far it is well. But no 
law can hinder a Scotchman to wish that his countrymen, not hitherto 
condemned, should not be a derision to strangers, or perish for want 
of necessary defence or sustenance, out of their own country. There- 
fore, if any contribution is carried on for the above purpose with you, 
it is fit you should give it all the countenance you can by exhortation 
and example.” 


It is said that in after life, he was, at the Court of George II., 
reproached for this humanity. He replied as became the purity 
of his motive ; and the reply was never remembered to his ad- 
vantage. 

He also published a fierce pamphlet, in which he, a young 
barrister, presumed to lecture the powerful Sir Robert Walpole, 
on the impolicy of a war of extermination in the Highlands. He 
suggested other remedies than the coarse implements of the 
hangman ; condemning in unsparing terms the whole conduct 
of the Government—their cruel rigour to some, their favouritism 
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to others—the inequality of punishment when there was equality 
of crime—the abuses connected with the forfeiture of possessions, 
and the calamities that must result from the unceasing persecu- 
tion, of whole masses of the unhappy Highlanders, “ punished 
with want and misery, for the offences of their friends; suffered 
to wander about the country, sighing out their complaints to 
heaven, and drawing at once the compassion, and moving the 
indignation of every human creature.” 

Sule was of a cheerful disposition, which rendered him in 
his younger days the life of convivial meetings. He sometimes, 
however, after the manner of the day, drank himself into excesses 
which affected his health. Lovat refers to an illness thus, in a 
letter to his brother; “Clarkey, (Dr. Clark,) swears if he keeps 
to his directions, that in two years he will be as strong and as 
well, and as fit for drinking as he was twenty years ago.” His 
experience in this way was useful to him, for by treating the 
electors, he carried the election of the Inverness Burghs, for which 
he was returned to Parliament in 1722. It has been unusual 
for a Scottish advocate practising in Edinburgh, to enter Parlia- 
ment, unless called there by official duty; but Forbes was a 
man never at rest, unless engaged in some public schemes, which 
he could only enforce on the public arena of Parliamentary de- 
bate. He found no scope for his arnbition in the limited routine 
of professional duty in a provincial town; and, though at the 
head of his profession, he went to Parliament, at great pecuniary 
sacrifice. i London he became acquainted with men who have 
bound their names to the English language. He is stated in the 
Scots Magazine, in a contemporary sketch, to have been on inti- 
mate terms with Pope, Swift, Arbuthnot and Gay. He was cer- 
tainly very intimate with Walpole, Lords Lyttleton and Hard- 
wicke ; and he addressed Lord Mansfield, as “ Dear Will,”— 
being often a coadjutor with him in the appeals from Scotland to 
the aaa of Lords, in which he was almost always one of the 
counsel. 

Of his appearances in the House of Commons, we can find as 
little trace as of other contemporary orators. Reporters were 
not then in being, to marry the orator’s burning words to im- 
mortal print. tie does not appear to have been a frequent 
speaker ; but we rather think that Mr. Burton underrates the 
quality of his oratory, for in a contemporary memoir, the mode in 
which he was regarded in the House of Commons is thus stated : 
“The uprightness and integrity of his heart, with his pathetic 
and learned discourses, were soon taken notice of in the * sn of 
Commons. What floavs of eloquence proceeded from his tongue 
let the learned say.” After he became Lord-Advocate, his at- 
tendance upon Parliament was of the most unremitting descrip- 
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tion; for in 1734, when his brother was dying, he wrote the 
whipper-in of Government an excuse from Edinburgh in the fol- 
lowing terms :— 

“You can recollect, that since first I had the honour to serve the 
Crown, I never was one day absent from Parliament. I attended the 
first and the last, and every intermediate day of every session, what- 
ever calls I had from my private affairs to be here; while at the 
same time, my friend the Solicitor-General, was permitted to stay out 
the whole term in this place; the attendance of one of us upon the 
courts, in term time, being thought necessary for his Majesty's 
service.” 


In a letter which he wrote long afterwards, when occupying 
the office of President of the Court of Session, he refers inciden- 
tally to the difficulty he had in inducing English statesmen to 
attend to Scottish affairs. After informing his correspondent, 
Lord Mansfield, then Solicitor-General, of the Bills he had 
drawn up, and which the Lord-Advocate had carried with him 
to London, he thus proceeds :— 

** Now, dear Sir, what brings you this trouble is an apprehension 
that my Lord-Advocate may stand in need of assistance to rouse the 
attention of the men of business, who take the lead in parliament, to 
what may concern this remote country, unless the evil to be obviated 
is very mischievous to, and sensibly felt in England. What degree of 
acquaintance or familiarity my Lord-Advocate stands in with the 
leaders in Parliament, I cannot tell; but as I, who in my day had the 
good fortune to stand pretty well with our Government, found it ex- 
tremely difficult to bring them with any great degree of attention or 
concern to think of Scotch matters, I greatly doubt he may find it at 
least as much so, at a season when their thoughts are employed in sub- 
jects rather more interesting ; and therefore my earnest request to you 
is, that you will undertake the management of it in full conviction 
that the fate of Scotland, at least for this generation, depends on it.” 
—MSS. 


The Lord-Advocate appears to have been overawed by the 
great men of the South; and Forbes, whose disposition was as 
unbending as iron, when there was anything at stake affecting 
his country’s interests, immediately denounced this complying 
disposition, on the eround that “ nothing can be more dangerous 
to this country than that turn in a man “of your Lordship's s cha- 

‘acter and abilities, when the laws or constitution of it is in ques- 
tion.” —/SS. 

In the year 1725, Dundas of Arniston—Forbes’ rival at the 
bar, and his successor as President of the Court—resigned the 
office of Lord-Advocate, in consequence of one of those changes 
in the politics of Scotland, the object and nature of which are 
now unworthy of resuscitation. Forbes was appointed his suc- 
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cessor, and from the vantage ground of official position, he com- 
menced his operations on behalf of his “ Poor Country,” as he 
affectionately called it. It is beyond our limits, to give even a 
catalogue of the measures relative to the commerce, agriculture, 
manufactures, and laws of Scotland, which this most energetic 
man prepared, and in a great measure carried through. One 
remarkable circumstance in his history at this period, was the 
crusade which he made against the use of Tea—an article 
which may be said to have revolutionized the social habits of 
mankind. In room of this, he wished to substitute ale, which 
afforded a lucrative tax. His letters on the subject cover scores of 
pages; and he persecuted every man of any influence, until he 
effected somewhat by means of importunity, what he might not 
have obtained as the consequences of argument. Cobbett himself 
could not more forcibly bewail the miseries consequent on the 
disuse of malt. After giving a gloomy description of what might 
be expected, if the malt-tax should not be productive, he bitterly 
puts it down, that “the cause of the mischief we complain of is, 
evidently, the excessive use of tea, which is now become so com- 
mon, that the meanest families even of labouring people, make 
their morning’s meal of it, and thereby wholly disuse the ale, 
which heretofore was their accustomed drink; and the same 
drug supplies all the labouring women with their afternoon’s en- 
tertainment, to the exclusion of the two-penny.” In letters to 
Lord Hardwicke, he often enforced the same views: “ If Eng- 
land,” he said, “is not as yet so sensible of the mischief, as to 
be willing to submit to the necessary cure, I can answer for this 
‘na country, that they will readily submit to any prohibition, 
1owever severe, that shall deliver them from the insufferable 
use of those drugs.” —-MSS. To encourage them in this, he set 
to work to put down smuggling by the arm of the law and the 
owers of argument; and, what must have been agreeable to 
himself, he succeeded with the latter. “The President,” said his 
friend Dr. Murdoch in a letter to his son, dated in 1744, “ was 
very well a few weeks ago, and has been roaring so loud. against 
smuggling, in a very honest vehement pamphlet he printed, that 
most of the smuggling counties, gentry as well as commonalty, 
have entered into combinations for its extirpation.”"—ZSS. The 
Justice-Clerk, (Lord Grange,) when he was a young man, only 
showed him “a grim sort of civility,” because he was “ so 
piaguey stubborn,” and this character he maintained throughout 
iis whole life, in regard to any measure he ever undertook. The 
harmless tea found in him an unrelenting enemy, when almost 
every person had adopted it. “ A philosopher,” said Pangloss, 
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spitting out his last tooth with his expiring breath, “ should 
never change his opinions.” 

He managed the affairs of Scotland in such a way that the 
Government, in the year 1725, abolished the office of Secretary 
for Scotland ; and although it was revived in 1731, and continued 
in existence till 1746, yet Forbes, till the day he died, was the 
real administrator of Scottish affairs, civil and military. The 

enerals, the revenue officers, and the ofticers of justice, received 
Fis instructions and obeyed them. His mode of carrying his 
purposes into effect, came with the almost invincible recommend- 
ation of being urged with temper—by his always cautiously feeling 
his way, in case his measure should rub against some favourite 
prejudice, or affect some personal interest. The spirit thus in- 
fused into his conduct formed a universal language, understood 
by all men, and was listened to with pleasure even by those whom 
it did not convince. 

The most comprehensive statement we can make, loses all its 
effect in the generalities to which our space confines us. In _ his 
memorials, instructions, and letters, upon all subjects—as they 
are contained in the Culloden Papers, in the Life by Mr. Burton, 
and in a mass of MSS. which has been communicated to us, and 
of which we have made considerable use—there is a racy vigour, 
of which we find ourselves able to exhibit but a few specimens. 
A reference to these books will illustrate not merely the personal 
character of Forbes, but afford also considerable insight into the 
comparatively obscure civil history of Scotland at that day. It 
was an era in our history, when Scotland had obtained repose 
from the almost ceaseless revolutions and tumults of two hundred 
years. The Union had swept away innumerable sources of dis- 
pute and national jealousy. ‘The people, left to direct their 
energies to the pursuits of industry, fell into regular subordina- 
tion, shook off the remains of barbarism, and grew wise from the 

ast experience of their dissensions and their ignorance. If 
Sdies did not see all the remote relations and indirect tendencies 
of the change—if he was often too desponding in the view he 
took of the tuture destinies of his “ poor country,’—he has the 
entire merit of having invigorated her by his example and his 
counsels ; and—sending her shooting a-head of the richer land 
which had taught her the lesson—he left a country affording 
equal exercise for memory and for hope. 

As a specimen of the spirit with which he watched over the 
Scottish manufactures, when he was President of the Court of 
Session, the following may be taken from a letter to Lord Tweed- 
dale, the Secretary tor Scotland in 1743 :— 

“T spent, by your Lordship’s direction, some time this summer, 
harvest, and winter, with my Lord-Adyocate on this subject. He 
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promised to me he would leave nothing undone. I well know that, 
without powerful intercession, he will not be listened to; and it is 
upon your Lordship this poor country depends for that intercession. 
It is of some consequence for me to know whether anything is in this 
session to be effectually done; because if it is, I for my part, will 
cheerfully go on, and drudge, as heretofore ; but if nothing is likely 
to be done, I shall choose to be quiet, and not give myself unnecessary 
trouble.”—MSS. 


On the same day he wrote on the same subject to Sir Andrew 
Mitchell, who was afterwards minister at Brussels,— 


“T verily believe that you have left nothing undone to forward a 
design so essential to the being of this miserable country; and I 
must suspect that the reason why I have heard nothing from you is, 
that you have had nothing comfortable to say. My Lord-Advocate 
has been now a month in London, and as he carried along with him 
the product of our joint labours, I should think by this time it should 
have settled the point, whether anything is to be done for us in this 
session of Parliament or not. If nothing is to be done, there is an 
end to very flattering hopes ; and those manufactures, from which alone 
I looked for a sort of resurrection to this dead country, must infallibly 
die."—- MSS. 

In 1734 his brother died, and he succeeded to the estates of 
Culloden. About this time, too, a marked change came over his 
religious opinions, which deepened in intensity, and he was thus 
induced to commence the study of Hebrew, for the purpose of 
acquiring a more thorough knowledge of the Scriptures. He is 
said to have become a proficient in the Oriental languages ; and 
he clothed in print some views upon religious subjects, in two 
works, being “ A Letter to a Bishop,” and “ Thoughts concern- 
ing Religion, natural and revealed,’—works which Warburton, 
in a letter to Hurd pronounced to be “ little jewels.” He de- 
fended in these books, with much acuteness, the Hutchinsonian 
theology—a system which professed to find in the Hebrew scrip- 
tures, when interpreted according to the radical import of the 
Hebrew expressions, a complete system of Natural Philosophy 
as well as of religious truth. 

Another incident deserves mention, as illustrative of his un- 
compromising independence. ‘The Porteous Mob has been ren- 
dered immortal by the genius of Scott. It was one of those 
daring acts that we would look for only in lawless times. A band 
of conspirators, regularly organized, broke the city jail, and 
dragged to the gallows, where they hanged him, a criminal whom 
the Queen, as Regent during the sovereign’s absence, had par- 
doned. Never was there a storm more furious raised in London. 
The ministry took up the matter with a heat equal to the Queen’s, 
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and introduced into Parliament a Bill which degraded and im- 
prisoned the chief magistrate of Edinburgh, abolished the city 
guard, and inflicted other acts of degradation. It was a vindic- 
tive measure, introduced by men in the furor of passion, and 
when of course they were all the more unreasonable and impa- 
tient of opposition. The person who ought to have introduced 
this measure, was the Lord-Advocate of Scotland; but the man 
who was most persevering in his opposition, was that important 
officer. The f Pome and Solicitor-General of England took 
the place which he had deserted; and to the amazement of the 
whole country, a Lord-Advocate opposing the wishes of Govern- 
ment and of the Queen, in a matter where their feelings were so 
keen, was exhibited by Forbes, at a time when the chief law office 
of his country had become vacant. His opposition, and that of 
Argyle in the Upper House, was so far successful, that the Bill 
a shorn of much of its offensive matter before it passed into a 
aw. 

The Government perhaps saw, that they could not avoid offering 
the Presidency of the Court of Session to the first lawyer and 
most eloquent advocate of his day. Perhaps, they had also virtue 
enough to admire his independence ; at all events, he took his seat 
as Lord President, in June 1737 ; and there he effected a revo- 
lution, greater even than in any department he had hitherto in- 
termeddled with. 

The Court of Session, at the heginning and near the end of 
the last century, was one of the most inefficient in existence. 
Fifteen judges sat at once upon the Bench; and of course the 
necessary consequence of such a crowd was a continual bickering 
among themselves, and the use of epithets towards each other, 
which supplied in vigour, what they wanted in courtesy and deco- 
rum. Their number freed them from responsibility ; and their 
votes were given as much from caprice, or friendship, or enmity 
to party or counsel, as from any regard to law or justice. No 
reports have survived, except on the faint breath of tradition, 
of the stormy scenes that sometimes disgraced the Court ; but 
enough remains to tell us that the Bench, when Forbes took the 
chair, was in its lowest state, and that before he left it, he brought 
it to a condition that it has perhaps never equalled since. Mr. 
Burton has forcibly shown this, by calling attention to the fact 
that it was while Forbes was President the greater number of 
those “ leading cases,” preserved by Kilkerran, which have 
guided our subsequent jurisprudence, were pronounced. Let a 
decision be cited from that era, and it is beyond attack. A more 
remarkable proof of the talents of Forbes, as a lawyer, could not 
be adyanced. While much before him, and much that followed, 
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in the decisions of our Courts, has fallen before the learning and 
a of later times, the decisions of his time have stood 
unassailable. The change was perceptibly felt even in his own 
day, since Hardwicke even is found writing him thus :—*“ I con- 
ceive great pleasure in the different degree of weight and credit 
with which your decisions come before the House, from what they 
did a few years ago, an alteration which I presaged would happen, 
and do most sincerely congratulate your per. on the event.” 

To effect all this, he had much to contend with in the obstinacy 
of his colleagues. But his firm spirit, his established fame, his 
great talents, and the general superiority of the man, silenced 
opposition, and ultimately procured, if not sympathy, at least 
acquiescence. He could not prevent their voting according to 
their interests or their passions, but he was there to administer a 
rebuke, which he was not the man to omit, if it served his pur- 
pose. He got rules of Court passed for the expediting business, 
and carried them into effect with a pertinacity that no vis inertia 
of his colleagues could resist. Three years after his advance- 
ment to the at he could make the boast to Lord Hardwicke, 
that, at the expense of “ several hundred hours’ extra labour, 
no cause ripe for judgment remained undetermined, a circum- 
stance which has not happened in any man’s memory, and of 
which the mob are very fond.” Like Lord Kenyon, too, he was 
ever a friend to the poor suitor, if he saw him oppressed. Nay, 
he was at his old practices, in getting up subscriptions among the 
judges themselves, for the relief of the unhappy, in the considera- 
tion of whose fortunes judges have so much to do. His compas- 
sion was always of this description,—“ I pity him five shillings ; 
how much do you?” His contemporary biographer, describing 
him as a judge, says, that “ he was so mild and affable in dis- 
course that none could resist his persuasion ; he encouraged the 
Lords to do justice, and if he observed any bias in them, “apuead 
ing from the face of a great man, he would say, By God’s grace 
I shall give my thoughts sincerely, and your Lordships will 
judge in this matter as you will be answerable to God. When 
1e spoke there was a profound silence,—the lawyers and Lords 
put themselves in a listening posture."-—A profound silence in 
the old Court of Session ! 

The Rebellion of °45 found Forbes engaged in the active duties 
of his own profession, in the concoction of new schemes for the 
promotion of manufactures, and in endeavouring to get adopted 
a policy towards the Scottish Highlanders, which, if adopted, 
would have saved them from the calamities that afterwards over- 
took them. He proposed that regiments on behalf of Govern- 
ment, should be raised out of the disaffected clans, and comumis- 
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sions granted to their chiefs. But the Government refused to 
adopt the scheme, notwithstanding the obvious disaffection in 
the North. Forbes, who knew the Highlanders well, saw the 
insecure foundation on which public tranquillity was based, and 
he continued his entreaties, in the hope that some happy accident 
might have fallen out, some lucid interval, some convenient 
crisis of circumstances, or juncture of inclination, before it should 
be too late. Aware of the strength of Government, and of the 
folly of an insurrection, he took all means to prevent the evils, 
which he well knew the Government would avenge. 

News arrived that the Prince had landed, and Forbes imme- 
diately hastened to the North. As soon as he arrived, the old 
man sat down to the labour of entreaty, of anxious prayer to the 
Jacobites whom he wished to save. No man was too low to be 
overlooked. He detailed in innumerable letters the powers of 
a Government established, their own insufficient resources, the 
desperate chance of success, and, above all, the calamities of de- 
feat. He implored them, as they loved their country, their an- 
cient name, the value of peace and security, not to be hurried 
away by the enthusiasm of the hour. He prevailed. The in- 
fluence of his character, the strength of his arguments, the ter- 
ror which his threats inspired, had the success he wished. Ten 
thousand men never joined the Chevalier, that might otherwise 
have enabled him to carry a victorious army into London. This 
was not all. When, in spite of remonstrances, Lovat and Lochiel, 
and the rest of them, rushed upon their destiny, the President 
was as energetic in his military operations. In fact, what with 
incompetent commanders, and the incompetency of the ministry, 
he was left alone, unaided by either money or instructions. A 
few companies of soldiers were in the North, but totally unable 
in point of numbers to meet the enemy. Not a penny was sent 
him by the Government, to defray the large expenditure conse- 

uent on insurrection. Lord Tweeddale wrote him, however, 
that of whatever sums he advanced he would get repayment. In 
vain he protested against this official inanity. In vain he told them 
that wiles they sent ammunition and money all his exertions 
would be useless. “ Such,” he said, “ is the state of this country, 
from the confusion of the times, and the stop of communication, 
that all coin is locked up, and none can be commanded. I can- 
not command a shilling that is owing to me; and even bank 
bills are of no currency. I do as well as I can in respect to small 
expenses, but sums of any value cannot be compassed.” His 
great wish was “ to keep out of the rebellion a greater body of 
men than those who are hitherto engaged in it,” by making an 
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early demonstration of military force. But the only supplies he 
received did not arrive till after the retreat of the rebels from 
England ; and as to the mode in which these were sent, he thus 
writes Lord Tweeddale :— 


‘“‘ The too late arrival of the sloop with arms and money, which I 
had long solicited, was the cause why the rebellion gathered fresh 
strength in this country, after the rebels’ flight from Stirling. Had 
those arms come in time, to have been put into the hands of men, who 
were ready prepared to receive them, the rebels durst hardly have 
shown themselves on this side the mountains; but as those did not 
arrive in our road, till the very day that the rebels made themselves 
master of the barrack in Ruthven of Badenoch, within twenty-six 
miles of us, it was too late to assemble the men we had prepared ; 
and in place of making use of the arms, we were obliged to keep them 
as well as the money on shipboard, for our security.” —MSS. 


As Government thus withheld the supplies, he had been obliged 
to appropriate for the public service all his own funds, and then 
resort to borrowing. It is delightful to see, in all those harassing 
vexations, the equanimity of his temper. He never let fall one 
word of asperity against the rebels, for whom he could find no 
harsher name than “the poor gentlemen in arms.” His voice 
never loses its melody, nor his entreaties their sweetness; and 
in looking forward to the day of reckoning, he put, in all his 
letters, a saving clause—not to make his advice novel when the 
day arrived—that retribution should “ be done gently.” The finer 
and sterner elements of our nature were indeed joined in delight - 
ful matrimony in this true-hearted old man, who is, moreover, 
another example of the truth, that coldness of temperament is 
not a necessary requisite to soundness of judgment. 

To the value of his services, all his contemporaries bear wit- 
ness; and even the Jacobites spoke with genuine affection of 
his catholic humanity. Being driven northwards by the rebels, 
he was not present at the battle of Culloden; and, fortunately 
for himself, i arrived when the greater part of the butcheries 
were ended. What he did see, however, roused him to the 
spirit of his best days. He reminded the Duke of Cumber- 
land, quem et presens et postera respuat ctas, that victory did 
not sanction cruelties unpractised in the wars of civilized Europe, 
and that a prisoner had still the protection of the law. Of the 
first, the Duke mentioned it to his officers, as a saying “ of the 
old woman who talked to me about humanity,” and “ as to 
the laws of the country, my Lord, I'll make a brigade give 
laws, by God.” 

This was brutal; the rest was in order. As the Government 
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began with fatal errors, they finished by atrocious crimes. A 
feeble vacillation was succeeded by a rigid — of the 
ultima ratio regum. In one of his unprinted letters, Forbes 


mentions that he had been dismissed,—“ The Duke judges it 
unnecessary I should follow him any farther.” Nay, he had to 
endure something utterly disgraceful to the character of the 
Government which sanctioned it. They allowed him to be 
dunned and persecuted by creditors, for the money he had bor- 
rowed to support the troops!!! 


«¢ About nine months ago,” he wrote the Secretary of the Treasury, 
“‘ my zeal led me into this country (the Highlands) to quench a very 
furious rebellion, without arms, without money, and without credit. 
I was forced to supply the necessary expense, after employing what 
money of my own I could come atin this country, by borrowing upon 
my proper notes such small sums as I could hear of. The rebellion 
is now happily over; and the persons who lent me this money at a 
pinch, are now justly demanding payment; and I, who cannot coin, 
and who never hitherto was dunned, find myself uneasy.” 


The moncy, we believe, was never repaid him or his descend- 
ants; andthe estate of Culloden is now of half the extent it was 
when Forbes acquired it. 

In regard to the measures introduced into Parliament to pre- 
vent the recurrence of like commotions, it appears that he never 
was consulted ; nay, that the men in power, as the best justifi- 
cation of themselves, threw ridicule on him, traduced his charac- 
ter, and neglected his recommendations. He spoke of this in the 
same dignified strain, as of the other insults that clouded his 
latter days. In a letter to his friend, Sir Andrew Mitchell, 
which he never imagined the world would hear of, we obtain a 
better view of this part of his life, than from almost anything we 
now possess. We give it entire, as it has not hitherto been 
printed :— 

“ Epr®, 15th July 1746. 

“ Mrs. M‘Laurin sent me yours of the 5th. I am sensible of 
the concern you take in what affects me, and very thankfull for 
it. It was no small misfortune to the public, as well as it was 
abundantly mortifying to me, that the want of harmony in the 
Ministers, prevented the furnishing the supplies called for, which, 
had they arrived in due time, would have put an end long ago to 
the calamities that attended an actual rebellion. I do not at all 
wonder, that my conduct was ridiculed by those to whom the 
steadiness of it was some reproach. But I am a little surprized 
that they found any body to listen to them. These things, how- 
ever, are now over, and I trouble my head with them no more. 
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I did what my conscience told me was my duty. I acted, I 
believe, to the conviction of all the King’s enemies, like a 
man: my conscience acquits me; and I don’t care twopence 
what those, who are so silly as to be my enemies without provo- 
cation, may think or say. My knight-errantry is now at an end, 
—I hope forever. I have been sweating for these six weeks 
past at my regular drudgery, without meddling with any other 
business ; but under very great concern, I must confess, for this 
unhappy country, which is like to suffer for crimes it is not 
guilty of, and seems in its distress to have no eye to pity it, nor 
hand ready to interpose for its relief. 

“ Upon the rebellion receiving its finishing stroke from the 
Duke, it was my opinion that our Ministers would conclude the 
settling the peace of this unhappy country. And the forming a 
system for preventing proceedings so dangerous and destructive 
for the future, required the most mature deliberation. I must 
confess I had vanity enough to imagine, that I should have been 
called upon for my sentiments on that subject, as my zeal ought 
to have been unsuspected, and as the consideration of it was 
delicate, and to my thinking, of very great consequence. If I 
had not known more than most people of the complexion of the 
country, I could not have performed half the service that such 
of our leaders as are in tolerable good humour with me, affect to 
tell me, they believe I did. But to my great convenience, tho’ 
not much to the satisfaction of my mind, the undertakers for 
quieting and for keeping quiet this part of the Island, have not 
given me the trouble of answering them any question ; neither 
have they dropt the least signification, that my attendance is 
wanted, where those things are to be consulted about. This, 
dear Andrew, is my present situation ; and as the duty of my 
office required my attendance in this place, (unless it had, under 
the Royal sign-manual, been dispensed with,) you would not at 
all wonder at my being where I now am. What may happen 
when the term is over, and when my duty no longer requires 
my attendance in this place,’ I cannot exactly say. i know how 
little likely advice obtruded is to prevail ; and yet I am not cer- 
tain that the same sort of zeal, flowing from the same principles 
that led me northwards after the last summer session, may not 
lead southwards after this. I am sensible the opposition I may 
now meet with is more formidable, and less likel: to be got the 
better of by my puny influence, than that of the Higlanders ap- 
peared to me to be last year. But if, upon summing up all con- 
siderations, when I have some more leisure than I possess at 
present, it shall appear to me to be my duty to move towards 
you, I certainly shall march,” 
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He did not long survive this. His death took place in De- 
cember 1747, at the comparatively early age of 57. <A few 
weeks before he died, he wrote his son, advising him “ to go to 
London, where I believe I may have some friends yet. ‘They 
will tell the King that his faithful servant Duncan Forbes has 
left you a very poor man. Farewell.” His son hurried to his 
bedside, and preserved a memorandum of his last hours. 

“‘ My father entered into the everlasting life of God, trusting, 
hoping, and believing through the blood of Christ, eternal life 
and happiness. When I first saw my father on the bed of death, 
his blessing and prayer to me was—‘ My dear John, you have 
just come in time to see your poor father die. May the great 
God of heaven and earth ever bless and preserve you! You 
have come to a very poor fortune, partly through my own extra- 
vagance, and the — of power. Iam sure you will for- 
give me, because what I did was with a good intention. I know 
you to be an honest-hearted lad—Andrew Mitchell loves you 
affectionately—my heart bleeds for poor John Steel—I recom- 
mend him to you. There is but one thing I repent me of in 
my whole life—not to have taken better care of you. May the 

reat God of heaven and earth bless and preserve you. I trust 
in the blood of Christ. Be always religious; fear and love God. 
You may go; you can be of no service to me here.’” 

And thus he died, according to the universal opinion, of a 
broken heart. A deep melancholy laid him prostrate; he was 
unable to endure the outrages which he had no influence to pre- 
vent. His was not one of those minds which sink in self-esti- 
mation, to the level to which the world has reduced them, and 
accommodate themselves with equanimity to their fortune. Too 
liberal for his own interest, and too sensitive for his own happi- 
ness, he became the victim of an exquisite sensibility, under the 
calumnies of malice and the judgments of ignorance ; and the 
struggle ended, as in kindred natures it has often done, in entire 
dereliction of himself and despondency at last. 

It is difficult to speak of such a man as Forbes, without as- 
cending to extravagance and hyperbole. If he was not one of 
the flaming constellations which has shot to its station in the 
heavens, he was, at least, one of the few of the departed great, 
that will live in Scottish history. Of such, we have only four or 
five in all; and in ranking the patriot of the 18th, with the two 
great Reformers of the 16th centuries, and with the heroes of 
the war of independence, we do no injustice to their glorious me- 
mory. He has the same claim, in his patriotic labours, to our 
gratitude and applause. There was no apathy with him, dead to 
all feeling but what was personal; and while, like all men, he 
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could bear another’s misfortunes very much like a Christian, he 
differed from most men in this, that he never rested till he had 
relieved them ; nor, under the mask of sentiment, did he allow 
interest or vanity to speak. Though loving retirement, he did 
not court it at the expense of duty ; and as soon as he had taken 
and comprehended the dimensions of his country’s wants, he 
urged forward with an energy that never slackened till the day 
he died, that country’s regeneration. 

Like the Reformers of the 16th century, we find him always 
practical—never lost among dreams, and broken thoughts, and 
wild imaginations; but, under the guidance of a shrewd experi- 
enced sagacity, he unquestionably did more for the land of his 
birth, than all the Scotsmen, of every rank, in the whole cen- 
tury in which he lived. The eulogy of Thomson, who knew him 
well, has consecrated the name of one, who with talents to con- 
duct, to persuade, and to command, never forgot his high mission 
as an apostle of humanity. 

“ Thee, Forbes, too, whom every worth attends, 
As truth sincere, as weeping friendship kind ; 
Thee truly generous and in silence great, 

Thy country feels through her reviving arts, 
Plann’d by thy wisdom, by thy soul inform’d, 
And seldom has she known a friend like thee.” 


Or take the better delineation by the great master of cha- 
racter :-— k 
‘“* His life was gentle, and the elements 
So mix’d in him, that nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, this was a man.” 


In his most prosperous days, when he was the correspondent 
of the great statesmen and lawyers of the South, and swaying the 
whole influence of Government in Scotland, he was as natural 
and true-hearted as when a young lad on his father’s hills. To 
the baser passions he was a stranger—without servility as with- 
out avarice; and even the ambition of fame he little cared for. 
It was not for that he laboured. We question if he once thought 
of self, in the long life of self-sacrifice he lived. It would be unjust 
to say less than this; it would be difficult to inflict more praise 
than he deserved, or to express the extent of our obligation in 
language too eulogistic. Vigorous measures, promptitude of de- 
cision and of action, a determined will and clear perspicacity, he 
united to a nature gentle and loveable, considerate with regard to 
human frailty, and generous in its estimate of human motive. 
The finest hair casts a shadow, and he had his failings, like all 
men; but his generous aspirations, and his labours of a lifetime, 
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will excuse errors arising from too profound sensibility, warmth 
of heart, and passionate enthusiasm for what promised prosperity 
to his country. 

Such is the man of whom it may be said, that antiquity can 
offer nothing more touching than his death, or modern times 
more honourable than his life. Nothing more illustrates the in- 
born loftiness of his character, than the magnanimity with which 
he was inspired, amid his own fallen fortunes and ruined hopes, 
at the long train of proscriptions, beneath which he deguieel « of 
any resurrection of his country’s prosperity and independence. 
It would have saved him at least one pang, had he lived a few 
= longer, to behold how, out of the arbitrary doings of a ruth- 

ess soldiery, liberty arose—how prosperity sprang from conquest, 
and a nation was saved even in being subdued. 

Yet, after all, how dim is the reputation of this lawyer-states- 
man even in the country which his virtues adorned. His fame 
yields to that of the poor poets whom he cherished. His friend 
Thomson, and even Allan Ramsay, can boast a wider celebrity. 
It has thus ever been the case with those whose labours are 
spent upon contemporaries. How obscure, for example, is the 
fame of Pitt, or Fox, or Mansfield, or Thurlow, when compared 
with that of the contemporary writers who have left enduring 
memorials of their genius—Gibbon, Hume, Goldsmith, or 
Burke. Any book, therefore, to preserve such men “ against 
the tooth of time and razure of oblivion,” would be a service to 
mankind. Even as it was, the knowledge of Forbes’ history 
was becoming known to others than a few readers of the Scots 
Magazine, or a few black letter lawyers. The passing traveller 
now pays a visit to Culloden Moor, for other purposes than 
to get melancholy on its reminiscences; and what the Roman 
orator has eloquently said, as to the localities of Athenian pa- 
triotism, is coming true of one, of whom even the rugged War- 
burton could thus speak—“1 knew and venerated the man ; one 
of the greatest that ever Scotland bred, as a judge, a patriot, 


and a Christian.” 


With regard to the work which has suggested the preceding 
observations, we have no hesitation whatever in saying, that it 
is, out of all sight, the best book on Jacobite history that has 
been written. We had recently occasion to review a few works 
on this subject, and stretched a point, to — as favourably as 

e 


possible of a good intention and respectable industry. Nothing 
was said of many blemishes, and among others, of the absolute 
maze of words and deluge of sentiment, which had only the one 
advantage, of hiding somewhat the penury of thought and loose- 
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ness of reasoning. Mr. Burton’s book is exactly of the opposite 
character. Every sentence is supported by reference to autho- 
rity, and every idea is conveyed in language brief, manly, and 
vigorous, which perhaps has sometimes the blemish of descending 
to a homeliness that is disagreeable. We are never, however, 
bored by the abominable manufactured Jacobitism and maudlin 
ululations, that every other writer thinks it necessary to print; and 
only they who have come from a recent perusal of their empty 
mouthings, can appreciate the comfort of being allowed to read the 
story, without wading through scores and scores of pages of sen- 
timent “ three times skimmed sky-blue”—every one sentence be- 
ing, in addition, rounded off with the loftiest superlatives, by a 
clinch or antithesis. Mr. Burton does not, moreover, adopt either 
of the two usual courses. He does not enter with a halter about 
his neck, submitting himself to his reader’s mercy, whether he 
shall be hanged or no; or in a defying mood, appear with the 
halter in his hand, threatening to hang his reader, if he do not 
praise him. He gives, without any self-glorification, authorities 
which show an extent of research, among printed and unprinted 
materials, for which, in a small volume of this kind, we were 
not prepared, and which could not povpn | have been ex- 
— ; but the value of his labours can only be acknowledged 

y those who, by having studied this portion of our history, can 
estimate the skill with which he has compressed so much into 
so small a compass. There are, however, several awkward 
blunders, evidently mere slips of the pen in the hurry of compo- 
sition, which will be corrected in a second edition; and when 
that edition appears, we hope also for a more careful correction 
of the press—that duty being at present, about as badly done, 
as such a thing can be. 
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Art. V.—1. Punch, or the London Charivari. Parts 67 and 
68. London, 1847. 
2. The Commissioner; or, De Lunatico Inquirendo. Dublin, 
1842. 
3. Dealings with the Firm of Dombey and Son. By CHARLES 
Dickens. London, 1846-7. 
4, Adventures of Christopher Tadpole. By ALBERT SMITH. 
London, 1846-7. 
5. Vanity Fair. By W. M. ToHackeray. London, 1847. 
6. The Knight of Gwynne. By Cuartes Lever. London, 
1846-7. 
7. The Battle of Life. By Cuaries Dickens. London, 
1846. , 
8. Mrs. Perkins’ Ball. By W.M.Tuackreray. 2d Edition. 
London, 1847. 
9. The Comic History of England. By G. A. A’BEecker. 
London, 1846-7. 
10, Chambers’ Miscellany of Entertaining Tracts. 15 vols. Edin- 
burgh, 1844-7. 
11. Knights Weekly and Monthly Volumes for all Readers, Lon- 
don, 1845-7. 
12. The Christian’s Penny Magazine. 16 Nos. London, 1846-7. 
13, The Churchman’s Monthly Penny Magazine. 10 Nos. Lon- 
don, 1846-7. 


Ir our bill of fare seem somewhat miscellaneous, it must be re- 
membered that we are not the purveyors. Our office is not to 
cater for our readers’ taste, but simply, as a faithful physician, to 
analyze the viands presented to our sovereign, the Reading Pub- 
lic, and wave the inexorable wand of office over each unwhole- 
some dainty. And truly there is no lack of cooks in the royal 
kitchen. Each with his own idea of his art and science, his own 
favourite spices and rich condiments—one brisk and bustling, an- 
other grave and artistical—but all so busy in their work, that in 
one hand or other every conceivable material takes a presentable 
shape, till the banqueting table groans beneath its burden, and 
the task of discrimination becomes all but hopeless. Still, we will 
not quit our post. What seemed possible, we have attempted ; to 
select samples of nearly all sorts, arranged as best we might, keep- 
ing far apart those which looked least congenial; for we could not 
but fear that if the strong spices of Punch were to be mixed up 
with the savoury morsels of the Churchman’s Monthly Magazine, 
it might be hard to say to which class of guests the combination 
would prove the more unpalatable. 
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Yet, various as are the materials of our cuisine, a sound men- 
tal constitution may make a hearty meal upon them all, and find 
its health unimpaired. We trust, indeed, that our readers have 
sufficient confidence in us to believe, that so far as our skill in 
chemical analysis will serve, we admit no poison to their table. 
If, in the works before us, there be any thing which would ne- 
cessarily injure the moral tone of the mind; which tends to un- 
settle its feelings, or relax the firmness of its principles; we are 
bound, by our regard to the health of our liege lord, to interpose 
our official sentence of warning. Thus far, we will not yield the 
palm of stern fidelity, even to the state-physician of the immortal 
Governor of Barataria. Unlike him, however, we prefer discharg- 
ing the duty of condemnation, wherever it is possible, behind the 
scenes ; and, far as we are from presuming to liken the Reading 
Public, in any respect, to Sancho Panza, we should least of all 
choose to repeat withthem the experiments made upon his patience. 
We fear they would prove less submissive. We might indeed 
spread a feast intended to be a feast of Tantalus; but our power 
is unfortunately limited. Our pen is no magic wand to spirit 
away from the circulating library every work included in our 
Index Expurgatorius; nay, we fear it is too true in these despe- 
rate days, that the louder the condemning note of the critical 
trumpet, the more eagerly would the Public seek acquaintance 
with the contents of the forbidden page. Whatever, then, seems 
absolutely deleterious, is intercepted at the kitchen-door, not 
placed on the table, to tempt the curiosity and vitiate the taste of 
our guests. The most delicate may accept our invitation with- 
out scruple or reserve. To the best of our poor ability we will 
serve up to them none but wholesome food. 

We retract, then, in part, (or more correctly, we “ rise to ex- 
plain”) the admission of the uncongenial character of the first 
and last works on our list. In plan and purpose, they have in- 
deed little in common, and still less, perhaps, in subjects, princi- 
ples, or tone. The conductors of each have probably but scanty 
sympathy with the views and objects of the other: many readers 
of the Magazine may shrink from the whimsicalities of Punch, 
as frivolous and unprofitable ; while Punch would, we fear, reject 
as fanatical the deep-toned Christianity of the Magazine. We 
may lose caste with both parties by confessing the catholicity of 
our tastes; but so it is—be it our merit, our fault, or our misfor- 
tune, we know not—we are at home with either; not grave 
enough to frown away the humourist, nor yet so merry that we 
scorn the preacher. 

But, in truth, our list is made up on a principle quite indepen- 
dent of our individual likings or dislikings. ‘These works are 
taken as specimens of an immense and increasing body of publi- 
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cations, in many respects — to our own times, They are of 
course mere samples, and samples of the better class. From 
these, however, we may form an estimate of the tendencies of the 
whole, and catch, ere they pass by, the features of the literary 
world. For, indeed, there is no room for delay. The expres- 
sion of the public countenance changes rapidly ; the artist must 
not now wait for formal sittings, but fixing it fora moment in the 
strong light of criticism, apply the Daguerreotype, and strike off 
a photographic likeness. As with the first daguerreotypes, it may 
be cold and colourless; it will at least be faithful to the features 
of the original. If the vivacity of expression be lost, or the spar- 
kle of dictating eye be dimmed, it may yet preserve the smile 
of the speaking lips, and the outline of the thoughtful brow. 

Under these figurative expressions, it is not perhaps quite so 
plain as it might be, that we are endeavouring to justify an ano- 
maly in our list—the selection of several works, the publication 
of which is still only in progress. The waters of literature are, 
especially at the present moment, running waters; change fol- 
lowing change, as in all literary movements, not like a series of 
lakes, but in the unbroken flow of a running stream. He, then, 
who should stand on the bank, to wait for their efflux, would in- 
deed be a clown more stolid than any of whom Horace could have 
dreamed. We wish to view their course, to mark the tendencies 
of the age, rather than the abilities of this or that author. And, 
for such a purpose, it seems all but indispensable to waive the 
conventional etiquette of criticism, and pass under review the 
current Numbers of the more popular serial works, without wait- 
ing till their course is over. For, alas! the ocean to which most 
of them are tending is not that of immortality—but of oblivion. 
Their authors tell their tales under a sentence like that of Sche- 
herazade: when they have no more to tell, they must die. To 
wait, therefore, till the story is finished, is to wait till it has ceas- 
ed to influence the public mind. With the last page of the clos- 
ing Number, the reader will lay down his interest in the various 
personages ; and long before a decent time of mourning for the 
departed has elapsed, the fickle Public will have yielded to a new 
flame, and then again in due time another, and another, and an- 
other—lightly found and lightly lost. 

Very considerable allowance must of course be made for ex- 
ceptions. Few readers of “The Old Curiosity Shop,” have even 
yet forgotten Little Nell. But, on the whole, it is surely true, 
that in passing from the old novel to the modern serial work, we 
have exchanged a deep interest, founded on admiration, for a 
slight excitement of the surface-feelings—a gentle dallying with 
the passions of hope, fear, joy, sorrow, love, or hatred,—which 
gives us no very great concern, but serves, while it lasts, as a 
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pleasing stimulant, and leaves us when it goes, heart-whole and 
well at ease, with no fear of having our slumbers broken by night 
visions of the ghosts of our departed favourites. 

Should any hold it to be clear gain to have escaped the undue 
excitement of the days of Scott or Richardson, we will not stay 
for discussion, but must be content to enter a simple protest. 
Whatever literature undertakes, it is worth while to Jo tho- 
roughly ; and if the novel as a species of poetry is to be, accord- 
ing to Aristotle’s definition, a xddagers ra radnudruv—to do good 
by exciting the healthy sensibility of the mind—then the deeper 
the interest, so long as the truth of nature is preserved, the more 
wholesome the mental exercise. 

But we shall be better understood by example than by abstract 
disquisition. Nor could a more favourable form be desired in 
which to lay the case before our readers, than by presenting to 
them “ The Knight of Gwynne ;” or rather its author, Mr. Lever, 
better known and more likely to be remembered by the soubri- 
quet taken from his first and cleverest work, Harry Lorrequer. 
We say, to the author, rather than the tale; for we cannot fairly 
judge the school to which he belongs, without taking into ac- 
count his earlier and fresher productions. We are most at 
home with “ Charles O’Malley ;” and though “ The Knight 
of Gwynne” stands on our list, as the latest representative of 
his class, we have chiefly in our mind the adventures of the 
dashing dragoon. The work was admirable of its class ; as a tale 
published in monthly numbers, to be read piecemeal, we are not 
sure that it has ever been surpassed. From first to last, the ex- 
citement never flagged; from Galway steeple-chasing to the 
pranks of T. C. D., and from these again to Peninsular cam- 
paigning, the reader has no cause to complain of his conductor ; 
Ligh spirits and rollicking mirth always bear him company—the 
jest, the revel, and the song, are unfailing—stories good, bad, and 
indifierent—witticisms more piquant than polished—description 
animated at least, if not of absolute military accuracy ;—if the 
reader’s heart is not satisfied, it is very plain that he “ is not the 
man for Galway.” We say nothing of the characters; they do 
not leave a very strong impression. For ourselves, of all the 
ladies, we prefer Miss Baby Blake, the Irish hoyden. Nor need 
we speak of incidents ; as to ST Mr. Lever is, (or was in 
those days) quite above it. escription is his forte, and descrip- 
tion of mere animal excitement. Whatever stirs the blood of 
high-spirited youth, whatever exercises the bodily powers, finds 
an honourable place in his pages. But mind, or intellect, or 
deep feeling, is an encumbrance to him. It is out of his line, 
and he scarcely knows how to manage it. So that when, as in 
the “ Knight of Gwynne, A Tale of the Time of the Union,” 
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he seems to intend a higher flight, he becomes tame by way of 
being philosophical ;—we lose the best part of the old boisterous 
mirth, and find very little to console us for our loss. 

But space is precious ;—“ paullo majora canamus.” Let us 
come to Mr. Dickens and “ The Battle of Life.” First, of the 
author ; then, by a great descent, of his latest completed book. It 
will be impossible for any future age to speak slightingly of the 
powers of the author of “ The Pickwick Papers.” Apart altoge- 
ther from the artistic merits of any of his works, he will stand 
forth to the eye of posterity, as the leader of a great literary 
revolution. Like other leaders, he has perhaps followed as 
much as determined the direction of the national mind. Still, 
the fact remains, that from the publication of the Pickwick Pa- 
pers dates the real commencement of the new phases of Fiction. 
A host of copyists have followed in his wake; and—a yet surer 
sign of original genius—others who are no copyists have not dis- 
dained to borrow the form which he had introduced. Nor is it 
a mere form, a simple accidental circumstance connected with 
the mode of publication. Forms in such matters affect the sub- 
stance, and he who creates a new forin of literature, is the founder 
of a school. Minds of all varying casts may adopt it; but under 
the individual differences there will be traced the family likeness, 
sufficient to entitle the founder to claim the honours of paternity. 

Such honours a future generation will not be slow to award 
to Mr. Dickens. Though sceing, as we begin to see, that when 
he struck into this new path, the public was already crowding 
towards the gateway; though feeling, as we begin to feel, that 
its direction was truly downwards, despite the many beauties of 
this lower region; though free, as the present generation can 
never be, from the prestige of his earlier successes ;—they will 
yet acknowledge that it could be no common man to whose lot it 
fell to guide a movement so prolific of results. For they whom 
nations choose to follow, bear upon them the stamp of mental 
royalty. Here, there can be no usurpation: to be obeyed, is the 
guarantee for a legitimate title. 

Unlike other crowns, however, Mr. Dickens’ diadem has allow- 
ed his head to lie too easily in the lap of Fortune. Piquancy 
and quaintness have too much subsided into fixed mannerisms; 
“ the charm dissolves apace ;” from Pickwick we have descended 
to Martin Chuzzlewit; the series which began with The Christ- 
mas Carol is closed for the present by the “ Battle of Life.” 

“ The Battle of Life!” It was a noble title; suggestive of high 
thoughts. We looked for a picture of some lofty nature sorely 
tried—placed struggling between temptation and duty, between 
passion and principle, between the promptings of selfishness and 
the whispers of self-sacrificing love ; and we longed to sec a bat- 
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tle such as this fought out in the glowing page, as many such 
are fought and won, unrecorded, in daily life. Instead of this, 
what have we? Our pen refuses the task of analysis. We have 
.- first a description of a real field of battle—very prettily drawn, 

indeed; then enter a father and two daughters—then the affi- 
anced lover of the younger—a parting—mysterious inuendoes— 
at last, on the day of his return, she elopes with a stranger—mi- 
sery—mystery—her betrothed marries her sister—finally, she 
re-appears, not lost nor dishonoured ; and, lo! it was no elope- 
ment at all; but thinking in her wisdom that her sister loved him, 
she had vanished to break his tie to her, that that sister might 
fill her place! And this is “ The Battle of Life!’ This is “ A 
Love Story!” Were ever noble titles worse profaned ? Did ever 
book issue from an eminent writer’s pen, more fatal to his claims 
to the character of a master in his art ? 

For, be it observed, in reviewing such a plot, improbability is 
our lightest charge. That such “ battles” are not fought in the 
“ Life” of man, we are thankful. That “ Love” is not apt to 
choose such modes of showing itself, we are thankful. But there 
is a kind of improbability which does no discredit to the poet or 
the novelist. Shakspere’s Miranda is as unearthly a form as 
even his Caliban or his Ariel. No island ever saw so bright a 
gem. But she, or any other imaginative creation, is unlike 
real life, simply because more true than nature to nature’s prin- 
ciples. The harmony of the character is true; every element 
in keeping: only analyzed by severer tests than real life affords. 
As, then, chemical analysis introduces no new principle, but only 
discovers more plainly those which lay concealed; so the poet, 
placing a human heart in a new light, unveils some beauty— 
makes his fictitious character more beautiful perhaps than any 
real personage—but leaves it to the last in perfect unison with 
the feelings of our everyday nature. las Mr. Dickens so dealt 
with his Marion? Indignant Nature answers, No! Her love is 
not the love of woman; her battle not the battle appointed for 
human life. Were it possible for any one so to act, to wring the 
affections of father, sister, lover, for a mere fancy of her own— 
we should judge that some fearful malady had befallen her ;—the 
loss, not of reason, but of something higher, the magnet of a wo- 
man’s heart, true to the pole of love. If the author really meant 
to portray a type of high-toned self-devotion, most wofully has 
he missed his mark. His Marion comes forth from his easel, not 
like one of Scott’s heroines, the beautified likeness of 


* A creature not too bright and good 
For human nature’s daily food ;” 


nor yet, like a Miranda, superhuman in the angel-like brightness 
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of her woman’s form, but rather like a soft and delicate female 
Frankenstein, whom—labour as we will—we cannot admit either 
to admiration or to sympathy. 

We were about to ask, whence came this feebleness of touch, 
and had dipped our pen in critical gall for the reply. But a fair 
vision crossed our path, and the soft voice of little Paul pleaded 
for a milder sentence. We cannot resist the appeal. We might 
indeed, were we so minded, find some flaws in the beautiful sen- 
timentalism of Paul’s death-bed scene ; some affectations of style, 
some little mawkishness of feeling, more than a little want of a 
healthy spirit in contemplating death. We might object to the 
whole description, its too close resemblance, in touch and colour- 
ing, and light and tone, to the well-remembered chapters which 
told the death of Little Nell. We might say, it is not the sign 
of strength to reproduce old creations. But we forbear. After 
all our criticism, the spell of beauty and pathos would remain, 
and we ourselves, the surly critics, must bow with others to its 
power. 

Mr. Dickens seems, however, like another Antacus, to renew 
his strength on touching familiar ground. Nowhere has lhe 
painted with a more vivid pencil, than in drawing the picture, in 
the 6th Number, of poor forsaken Florence. If some might say 
that Paul was like a dream of fairy-land, Florence at least is a 
true child of earth. We know the look of her dreary chamber, 
we share her solitary watch, mark her patient endurance of her 
aunt’s pedantry of comfort, her timid visits down stairs, her harsh 
repulse —all is as lifelike as if we had seen and talked with her 
in her grief. Diogenes himself seems no stranger to us. And, 
most of all, we are attracted by the brave spirit which would 
not be crushed—which would not like to feel as if the house 
was avoided, though “ the recognition of some spot or object 
very tenderly associated with him made the miserable house, 
at first, a place of agony ;” the spirit which drove her to watch 
the children opposite, though every mark ef their father’s affec- 
tion sent a pang to her breast: this, indeed, shows a master’s 
touch, and, for the sake of this exquisite portrait, we can for- 

ive “ Dombey and Son” the tameness of its earlier Numbers. 

t has revived our flagging interest in the story; and we now 
wait with no small anxiety, to see how the author will deal with 
this child of his fancy. On such a point it is unfair to speculate ; 
should the completed picture realize the promise of the first out- 
line, it will be in many respects Mr. Dickens’ proudest achieve- 
ment ; deeper in philosophy, and richer in poetry, than any of 
his previous performances. If it be said that here and there the 
author seems to forget that he is painting a child, not a woman, 
he is still true to nature, and to something above nature, which 
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tells us, that there is no school in which the moral and intellec- 
tual faculties are so quickly matured as the school of deep afflic- 
tion. 

We cannot restrain our pen from following out the thought, 
though it leads us into ground which we had meant for the pre- 
sent to reserve. Were the picture of the bereaved girl less 
beautiful than it is, we should pass by its defects of principle 
unnoticed, because unfelt. But now, it is the very triumph of 
the artist’s skill, that we grieve over his Florence, as if we saw 
a real sufferer, wounded as deeply as she, and yet so ignorant of 
the healing balm. ‘The gloomy sky that overhangs the scene is 
not merely the cloud of affliction; it is the darkness of a miser- 
able pantheism, wilfully shutting out the light of truth. Poor 
Florence !—“ Oh, how alone!” praying only that “ one angel 
might love her and remember her!” What is this but a highly- 
coloured view of heathen feeling—of what man’s griefs might have 
been, if the Gospel had not been sent into the world? This can- 
not be an accidental omission. For the mere beauty’s sake, as 
was well known to a greater than he—Sir Walter Scott—it was 
well worth the author’s while to avail himself of the effect of a 
religious colouring. Mr. Dickens, we fear, is either blind even to 
the poetry of the Gospel, or else so bitterly opposed to its scheme 
of doctrine, that he will rather injure a masterpiece than be in- 
debted to Christianity for an embellishment. Le this as it may, 
the public taste is equally in danger. Nor can we pass on with- 
out reminding his admirers, that poetry and sentiment are not 
religion, and most miserable substitutes for it. Nor can it be 
said that light literature is not the field on which religious topics 
can be most profitably introduced ; for when light literature deals 
with the deepest feelings and bitterest trials of the heart, the 
excuse is unavailing. Lither religion is false, or if such chapters 
of the history of lite are to be written according to truth, reli- 
gion must find a place there. He, then, who writes as if the 
Gospel had never spoken of Him “ who is touched by the feeling 
of our infirmities” is no neutral, but an enemy cruising under 
a neutral flag. As belonging to the squadron of observation, 
we have now given the signal; it is for the public to take the 
warning. We may proceed on our voyage } somer we trust, 
less stormy waters. 

“ Christopher Tadpole” is a remarkable work—a very singular 
work indeed. The author is certainly ‘ one of the most remark- 
able men of our country.” When we first took it up, we were 
inclined to think slightly of his powers, from the very strong 
tendency of his writing to ape the style and mannerism of 
Dickens. It looked like a man, without the ability to strike out 
a new path for himself, who was contented to follow with slavish 
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fidelity the footsteps of a successful leader. As we advanced, 
however, we hit upon a theory of the work, for which we hope 
Mr. Albert Smith will be duly grateful to us. It must have 
been designed as a trial of skill—perhaps on a wager—perhaps 
only a wager with the public; but the author must have said to 
himself, “ ‘The world talks a great deal of the powers of Dickens 
—his descriptions of town scenery, town vagabonds, and so 
on; now, really, I don’t see any thing so very wonderful about 
them. I could do all that myself as well as he:” and forthwith 
he sat down to try, and the result is “ Christopher Tadpole.” 
But the strangest part of the matter is, that for a great part of 
the earliest Numbers the copy is more than a mere imitation— 
it is an absolute reproduction of the original. ‘ Old clothes” 
seems to be the author’s cry; a little the worse for wear, but 
warranted to last a month. What answered so well for Mr. 
Dickens a year or two ago, may surely do for Albert Smith to- 
day. And so, here we have Oliver Twist, alias Christopher 
Tadpole ; with a host of characters curiously dressed in borrowed 
feathers—descriptions manufactured after the most approved 
Dickens receipt—a haunt of thieves from Oliver Twist, a diluted 
edition of Kit and Barbara’s courtship, from the Old Curiosity 
Shop, a mid-night drive in a thunder-storm with runaway horses, 
from Martin Chuzzlewit; and to season this recoction of stale 
materials, not one spark of original thought, or one single cha- 
racter whom he may boast of as his own ! 

Now, here is a singular phenomenon. Not that it is a new 
thing for a popular writer to have a host of imitators, seeking to 
divide with im the laurels and the harvest. Who forgets, for 
example, how completely Scott revolutionized the world of ficti- 
tious authorship, and was the innocent cause of a very deluge of 
“ historical romances?” But then, his followers affected at least 
some little originality : they sought out new materials, traversed 
new walks of history, and though working after Scott’s models, 
and in his workshop, yet did, after a fashion, produce figures pro- 
perly their own, imitations of their master rather than copies. 

hough satellites still of the great luminary, their light was as 
the reflected light of the moon—-not the mimic rays of a theatrical 
sun. But in “ Christopher Tadpole” the effort seems to be, to 
be as like Dickens as if Dickens himself had written it. And in 
inere sketching of localities, and still more, perhaps, in copying 
the peculiarities of style, phraseology, and cast of sentiment, the 
imitation is singularly happy—here and there almost worthy to 
rank with the inimitable parodies of the Rejected Addresses. 
When the author attempts any thing on his own account we soon 
perceive the difference between the clever mimic and the original 
artist. He has got his crew together, and a very Dickens-like 
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crew they are; the rigging and accoutrements are of the ap- 
proved kind—but there is no breath of genius to fill the sails, 
The story hangs heavy on his hands :— 


* As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean,” 


It might do Mr. Dickens good to study “ Christopher Tadpole.” 
It would serve as an admirable mirror, in which he might “ see 
himself as others see him.” He would there find a second Dro- 
mio, “ his glass, and not his brother ;” and though, no doubt, he 
might say, “I see by you, I am a sweet-faced youth,” he might 
also learn some wholesome lessons from this faithful image of his 
faults. Ie would sce that minute description of familiar objects, 
however piquant at first, soon becomes wearisome ; he would feel, 
among a crowd of commonplace characters, strained into origin- 
ality by exaggerating some one idea, how the mind longs for 
natural interest and repose; he might perhaps begin to doubt 
whether his surface-sketching at its best—and be it again ob- 
served, “ Christopher Tadpole” is no caricature—be indeed 
healthy exercise for a superior mind, or wholesome food for an 
indiscriminating public. 

Very different in many respects is “ Vanity Fair.” Michael 
Angelo Titmarsh, as it pleases Mr. Thackeray to style him- 
self, is, first of all, a gentleman; and, secondly, a man of far 
too much ability to descend to wholesale imitation. His vein 
is emphatically his own; and if we were to characterize it by 
any one word, that one word should be Quietness. Whether 
handling pen or pencil, though full of quaint conceits, and deal- 
ing with personages of most eccentric habits of mind, he yet 
generally keeps on the safe side of caricature. Nay, so quiet 
and easy is the mannev of his writing, that it sometimes covers 
not a little improbability of incident. We feel so thoroughly at 
home, that though certainly introduced to very odd people, our 
only remark is that they ave very odd, but still we are most happy 
to make their acquaintance, in the company of our amiable, 4 
satirical, gentlemanly friend, Mr. M. A. Titmarsh. We cannot 
afford to be prodigal in extracts, but must find room for one, to 
let Michael Angelo, in his proper person, explain the object and 
inteut of his work. 


“ But my kind reader will please to remember that these his- 
tories, in their gaudy yellow covers, have ‘ Vanity Fair’ for a title; 
and that Vanity Fair is a very vain, wicked, foolish place, full of all 
sorts of humbugs and falsenesses and pretensions. And while the 
moralist, who is holding forth on the cover, (an accurate portrait of 
your humble servant,) professes to wear neither gown nor bands, 
but only the very same long-eared livery in which his congregation is 
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arrayed—yet, look you, one is bound to speak the truth as far as 
one knows it, whether one mounts a cap aud bells or a shovel-hat; 
and a deal of disagreeable matter must come out in the course of such 
an undertaking. 

“ [ warn my ‘ kind friends,’ then, that I am going to tell a story 
of harrowing villany, and complicated, but, as I trust, intensely inter- 
esting—crime. My rascals are no milk-and-water rascals, I promise 
you. When we come to the proper places, we won’t spare fine lan- 
guage.—No, no! But when we are going over the quiet country we 
must perforce be calm. A tempest in a slop-basin is absurd. We 
will reserve that sort of thing for the mighty ocean and lonely mid- 
night. The present Number will be very mild. Others—but we will 
not anticipate those.” 


After the announcement contained in the second of these 
aragraphs, it may perhaps seem unfair to treat the three first 
at tha of “Vanity Fair” as samples of the character of these 
Pen and Pencil sketches; but we must honestly confess that we 
regard the promise of the “intensely interesting story” as of about 
the same degree of credibility with the assurance of the accuracy 
of the author’s portrait on the cover. ‘Till better informed, we 
shall remain of opinion that M. A. Titmarsh will not expatiate 
very widely beyond the limits of his present path. We are sure 
it is not to be desired that he should. Incapable, probably, of any 
approach to Mr. Dickens’ power in delineating deep feelings, he 
is a far better representative of the serial writers of the day, be- 
cause writing in a far purer style both of thought and expression, 
and governed in both by a far severer taste. Besides, he is a con- 
tributor to “Punch ;” and as we have a few words to say to that 
many-headed personage, may fitly stand as his representative. 
To Mr. Thackeray, then, we should be inclined to say: Mr. Tit- 
marsh, we admire exceedingly your Pen and Pencil Sketches of 
Modern Society ; but we do think that the tone of our literature 
is, on the whole, singularly tame and unromantic. Once upon 
a time, no work of fiction had a chance without some real villains, 
and some thrilling interest. What would Mrs. Radcliffe have 
said to your milk-and-water rascals? And even in the days of 
Scott we felt ourselves lifted above this dull prosaic world, when 
we took a seat in his chariot of romance. If the scene was some- 
times laid in common life, it was usually invested with the co- 
louring of antiquity, and the chequered rays of a declining sun 
gave richness to the homeliest object. Then again, we always 
1ad a story—not unexceptionable, perhaps, if tried by Aristotle 
and the unities—but a true story of human passions, deep 
enough to engage a hearty interest, and coherent enough to sus- 
tain it throughout the Tem of the plot. But now, you and 
your company are teaching us to gaze complacently on life-like 
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portraits of our noble selves. Life-like, we mean, in respect of 
the accessories of the narrative—the scene, time, occupations, and 
so on; all studiously divested of romantic colouring, and made as 
like to real everyday life as the genius of caricature will allow. 
You will perhaps reply, that this is no new thing, and point to 
the example of Miss Austin, Miss Ferrier, and many other suc- 
cessful novelists of the domestic school ; or, granting it to be an in- 
novation, you may say it is a gain rather than a loss, if men can 
be brought to inspect closely likenesses of their own moral natures. 
A very pretty theory, my good friend, but not sustained by the 
facts of the case. Miss Austin’s writings do indeed aftordthe model 
of what your class of publications ought to be, as tales. But mark 
the difference ; the very charm and power of her novels lies in her 
being able, out of materials which lay ready to any one’s hand, 
to construct real stories of commanding interest. Quiet and sim- 
ple as are her heroes and heroines, she never wrote “ a novel with- 
out a hero,” as you profess to be doing. Her plots are artistically 
constructed, and her characters as strikingly individualized as 
any within the range of our literature, while genuine good taste 
sits paramount throughout, and the spirit of exaggeration never 
enters. New, here lies the weak point of your fraternity. You 
do not weave stories out of common things, but you leave com- 
mon things as you find them, and, for effect, sketch clever pictures 
of the oddities of life. These are all very amusing and very 
spirited; but we need stronger meat for the public’s intellectual 
food. Simple nature need not be commonplace ; but, speaking 
in confidence, you will hardly deny that most of you are afraid 
of trusting to simplicity: you make your characters eccentric, as 
the safe mode of escaping from dulness. Contrast yourselves for 
a moment with Fielding, to whose school you have in some re- 
spects brought us back. Not to touch the grave moral objections 
to “ Tom Jones,” only consider how pertect it is as a work of 
art as well as of genius. An epic plot, with dramatic exhibition 
of character, every part complete, every incident true to the 
manners of the day, and yet the mere sketches with pen alone 
fully more graphic than even the efforts of your own admirable 
“pen and pencil.” 

Or, come with me a little farther back into history. Let us go 
to Athens in its palmy days, and take our seats in the theatre. You 
see that old fellow on the stage ; you hear his description of the 
sensual pleasures when he comes home from the courts. This is 
the Athenian Charivari. That vivid picture of the old reprobate 
is drawn by a master-hand—by the true forerunner of Punch— 
Aristophanes. Coarser and grosser in his satire, to suit the de- 
praved appetite of a heathen mob; but then, on the other hand, 
observe how much higher is the intellectual standard presupposed 
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before he can be relished. Nowhere in Grecian literature is 
there more glorious poetry than some of his; nowhere, again, 
more pungent political satire, or more effective reasoning in 
a dramatic form. The mind that was to follow Aristophanes 
must be strung to the highest pitch: the people to whose amuse- 
ment he ministered lived on no “ milk-and-water” diet. Their 
intellects at least he would expand and strengthen, while hold- 
ing up the mirror to his times, and laughing down the follies and 
vices of his day. 

Yet even he failed ; and satire must always fail as the preacher 
of truth. The preacher’s own mind becomes warped by the 
habit of exaggeration. Distorted and one-sided views destroy 
his influence; while the Public, meanwhile, are enjoying the 
luxury of intellectual indolence, and beginning to think that 
“ all the world’s a stage” indeed, but not for Tragedy—a stage 
on which broad farce and sentimental comedy may be presented 
in endless alternation. 

One word, Mr. Titmarsh, before we part. Will you have the 
kindness to introduce our readers to your friend G. A. A’Becket, 
the author of the Comic History of England ? 

From Punch to the Comic History was an easy step. When 
once the present comes to be constantly viewed as food for satire, 
it were wonderful if the past were treated with more reverence. 
If our deep interest in things that are permits us to speak even 
serious thoughts with laughing lips, it were too much to expect 
that the mystic halo of antiquity should act as a more powerful 
restraint. And so, all our old associations are disturbed—we 
are no longer permitted to think of there having been “ giants 
in those days;” all is to be levelled by the hand of Satire, and 
the majesty of by-gone heroes, stripped of its externals, is to be- 
come a jest. 

An antiquarian friend at our elbow urges us to visit with con- 
dign chastisement this invasion of the sanctity of our heroic 
ages. For this task, however, we have neither the inclination, 
nor at present either time or space. It seems to us vastly more 
delicate than the worshippers of feudal times are at all ready to 
allow. But the question thus opened may possibly furnish us at 
some future time with materials for separate review. One refer- 
ence only, by way of illustration, to the inimitable print of the 
surrender of the keys of Calais to Edward III. We have been 
used to see Philippa drawn as a tragedy-queen, kneeling in a 
striking attitude, with six Roman-looking personages, with an 
expression worthy of M. Curtius, representing the burghers of 
Calais. All is changed in the Comic History. The burghers 
are burghers—not heroes, but sturdy citizens, with an admi- 
rably individualized character marked on their faces—with much 
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of the courage, but little of the meekness or dignity of martyrs. 
As to Philippa, she knows better than to spend her time in pos- 
ture-making. Nestling in Edward’s breast, she pleads as the 
wife, not the queen; and for the first time we feel, that stern as 
the king looks, he cannot help yielding at last. On the other 
hand, however, it may fairly be asked, whether vividness has 
not been attained at the expense of healthy feeling, when a 
noble act of self-devotion is exhibited in the light ‘of Satire ? 
Accuracy of fact is indeed secured; but there is an end to fer- 
vent admiration, when ridicule becomes the glass of truth. 

On Knight’s Weekly and Monthly Volumes, and Chambers’ 
Miscellany of Tracts, we can also bestow only a passing word. 
No contrast could well be greater than that between the Comic 
History and the historical portions of either of these admirable 
series. It is hard to award a preference, where each is so perfect 
of its kind. The sober narratives of Chambers being fragments 
of history, properly so called, within the reach of all; history, 
not in the parti-coloured garments in which Mr. A’Becket has 
clothed her, but in her own everyday dress, as a grave matron 
teaching by example. In the W eekly Volumes—we refer to 
the historical tales—she is arrayed in robes of state, and the 
muses, as of old, bear her company. Facts are most scrupulously 
observed ; but the halo of romance is thrown round ; song in 
“ Old E ngland Novelets” rather than historical sketches. Take, 
for comparison, “ The Camp of Refuge,” and “ ‘The Norman 
Conquest,” in the 15th volume of Chambers. It strikingly 
illustrates their differenc aims, to observe how the episode, on 
which Mr. M‘Farlanc’s graphic picture of the times 1s made to 
hang, the prolonged defence against the Normans of the Fen 
counties of Cambridge and Lincoln, i is altogether omitted in 
Chambers’ outline of the general narrative. The one tells us 
briefly how all things went on; the other tells us at full length 
all about the Isle of Ely, and Jeaves us with a scantier stock of 
facts, but a very vivid conception of the tone and temper of the 
times. When to these is added the account of the same period 
in the “ Comic History,” we have fair samples before us of the 
three styles in which past events may be recorded. Satire, Poe- 
try, or Common Sense :—to which of the three shall we award 
the palm, as the most faithful expounder of the text? Again, 
we feel that the question is not one which can be summarily 
decided. We must be content, for the present, to mark the 
encouraging sign of the times, that along with the tendency to 
popularize historical literature, there has arisen the spirit of 
earnest seeking for truth of fact ; so that, whether satire, or 
poetry, or common sense be the teacher blind prejudice and pre- 
scriptive falsehood are equally banisheu from the page. 
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A comparison of very much the same kind may be drawn be- 
tween the lighter tales of Knight and Chambers, and the serial 
works of which we have spoken at large. Satire, poetry, common 
sense are still the presiding powers, save only, that the pages of 
Chambers are enriched by many beautiful morceaux by Mrs. Hall, 
in which practical wisdom is embellished by the unrivalled pathos 
of her true Irish pen. With this exception, the rule is still the same. 
In Knight’s tales, as for example ‘ Feats on the Fiord,’ by 
Miss Martineau, the colouring throughout is romantic, and the 
moral of the story, if it can be said to have one, is kept subordi- 
nate to the descriptions of men, manners, and scenery. In 
Chambers each story is an illustration of a principle. There is 
some lesson to be learnt from every anecdote, and even the longer 
tales are very frequently little more than anecdotes prolonged in 
the telling. In both, a high standard is maintained of taste, and 
tone, and feeling. Great as their success has been—in Cham- 
bers’ case, at least, it may be styled triumphant—it has been 
fairly achieved by merit, without stooping to humour the weak- 
nesses of their readers, or pamper any unhealthy appetite. It is 
true, as confessed in a recent Number of Chambers’ Journal, and 
it makes their abstinence the more honourable, that all their efforts 
have not yet reached the class of readers whom they were princi- 
pally intended to serve. Low as they have descended in the scale 
of society, there is a lower depth; there is a large class, outnum- 
bering prodigiously the aggregate of their readers, who are sup- 
plied with matter more congenial, by coarser and less scrupulous 
writers. ‘Thus, then, stands the case: it is the glory of our age 
to have brought science and sound literature within the reach of 
the humblest citizen; and while we cannot altogether be free 
from regret, when we see a satirical colouring thrown over the 
whole of our fictitious literature, it is a fact to be set against it, 
in judging the signs of the times, that so much sound and solid 
information should count its readers by hundreds of thousands. 
But still, the secret remains undiscovered, how to supply the 
masses of our citizens with acceptable, yet not unwholesome, 
food. Our present literature, in its most popular form, has con- 
fessedly failed ; where is the secret way ? 

An extract from Coleridge will guide us to our reply. Speak- 
ing of Prudence, he enumerates the four following distinct species 
of that virtue :— 

“1, It may be,” he says, “ a prudence, that stands in opposition 
to a higher moral life, and tends to preclude it, and to prevent the 
soul from ever arriving at the hatred of sin for its exceeding sinful- 
ness (Rom. vii. 13): and this is an EVIL PRUDENCE. 

“© 2. Or it may be a neutral prudence, not incompatible with spi- 
ritual growth; and to this we may, with especial propriety, apply the 
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words of our Lord, ‘ What is not against us is for us.’ It is therefore 
an innocent, and (being such) a proper, and COMMENDABLE PRU- 
DENCE. 

“ 3. Or it may lead and be subservient to a higher principle than 
itself. ‘The mind and conscience of the individual may be reconciled 
to it, in the foreknowledge of the higher principle, and with a yearn- 
ing towards it that implies a foretaste of future freedom. The en- 
feebled convalescent is reconciled to his crutches, and thankfully makes 
use of them, not only because they are necessary for his immediate 
support, but likewise, because they are the means and conditions of 
EXERCISE; and by exercise, of establishing, gradatim paulatim, that 
strength, flexibility, and almost spontaneous obedience of the muscles, 
which the idea and cheering presentiment of health hold out to him. 
He finds their value in their present necessity, and their worth as they 
are the instruments of finally superseding it. This is a faithful, a wise 
PRUDENCE, having, indeed, its birthplace in the world, and the wisdom 
of this world for its father; but naturalized in a better land, and 
having the wisdom from above for its Sponsor and Spiritual Parent. 
To steal a dropt feather from the spicy nest of the Phoenix, (the fond 
humour, I mean, of the mystic divines and allegorizers of Holy Writ,) 
it is the son of Terah from Ur of the Chaldces, who gives a tithe of all 
to the King of Righteousness, without father, without mother, without 
descent, (Néuoz a/rovéuoc,) and receives a blessing on the remainder. 

“4, Lastly, There is a prudence that co-exists with morality, as 
morality co-exists with the spiritual life; a prudence that is the organ 
of both, as the understanding is to the reason and the will, or as the 
lungs are to the heart and brain. This is a HOLY PRUDENCE, the 
steward faithful and discreet (oizovimog sioros xa Qeimjsoc, Luke xii. 42), 
the ‘ eldest servant’ in the family of faith, born in the house, and ‘ made 
the ruler over his lord’s household.’ ” 


Now, Prudence is Chambers’ favourite theme and darling 
virtue ; and it would not be difficult to show that, in one form or 
other, it is the aim of all his moral instruction, whether conveyed 
in precept or in anecdote. Adopting Coleridge’s distinctions, 
then, we may venture to say, that rarely if ever does it rise above 
his Second Form—a Commendable Prudence—rarely if ever 
does it become that Wise Prudence, which “leads and is subser- 
vient to, a higher principle than itself.” We never feel that the 
author is reserving,his strength, and implying, by his manner of 
treating common subjects, more sacred motives than he chooses 
to put directly forward. Right feeling, correct ethics, and “ en- 
lightened self-love,” (to use a phrase of Butler’s in a lower sense,) 
are not only the highest principles to which he appeals—for this 
there might be found reasons—but seem to be so appealed to as 
to leave no room for reference to a higher standard. We should 
wish, then, to elevate the moral tone of our lightest literature 
up to the present mark of Chambers, and raise our popular 
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didacties, in turn, to the level of the Wise Prudence which pre- 

ares the way for spiritual wisdom. Our lowest point would then 
be neutrality, “ not incompatible with eras growth,” while 
professed instruction would be always pointing upward, creating 
a “ yearning that implies a foretaste of future freedom.” That 
the first object is not unattainable, we will prove, by reference 
to a work on our list, hitherto unnoticed. 

We have reserved “ The Commissioner” to this point, because 
we wish emphatically to record our very high admiration of a 
work, which, from whatever causes, never seemed to attain the 
popularity it deserved. With many faults of execution, espe- 
cially an exuberance of humorous description occasionally run- 
ning into the broadest farce, it yet realizes, as perfectly as theories 
ever are realized, our conception of the proper tone of popular 
literature. The original design was to describe the travels of a 
“ Commissioner” from “ his Imperial Majesty, whom the people 
of Europe profanely call the Man in the Moon,” sent down to 
our planet “to claim and send back all deserters from the lunar 
sphere.” Like most authors of serial works, however, the writer 
very soon forgets the professed ~ on which he set out, and, to 
say the truth, it is greatly to be hoped that John de Lunatico 
had no enemies at the Imperial Court; for a very strong case 
might be made out against him of having used his peculiar powers 
for his own amusement, forgetting, except by fits and starts, the 
objects of his embassy. The book thus resolves itself into a series 
of sketches of society, like those of his numerous rivals, each of 
whom he can meet on his own ‘ground, without fear of suffering 
eclipse. With Lever, indeed, it is impossible to compare him, we 
are forced to contrast ; for when the Commissioner approaches a 
scene of mere animal excitement, the spirit of irony is always 
uppermost ; and where Harry Lorrequer would have revelled in 
enthusiasm, his brother Irishman looks on with a cynical sneer. 
For example, a fox-hunt viewed by a philosopher :— 


‘*‘ The chevalier turned round to look for his newly acquired valet, 
but Joey had given up the display of grace in repose, for the purpose 
of exhibiting grace in action; and such use had he made of the loco- 
motive machinery with which nature had provided him, that all the 
chevalier could perceive of his dear departed friend was a pair of legs 
going rapidly round a turn in the lane, about a hundred yards in ad- 
vance. Being thus left to his own resources, Mr. de Lunatico walked 
deliberately forward, determined to take his chance of what might 
occur, and to leave to our good friend, Fate, the task of settling his 
lodging for the night. The sounds that followed were now increasing 
in intensity every minute ; but Mr. de Lunatico presently thought that 
he heard the tongues of dogs as well as men joining in the outcry ; and 
in & moment or two after, down from the top of the bank shot a large 
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male fox, which darted on along the road, and ensconced itself quietly 
in a large hole under the hedge near the spot where Joey Pike had 
disappeared. Scareely had reynard thus entrenched himself, when 
a number of black and white ill-looking dogs, with hanging ears and 
open mouths, poured down from above, some tumbling head-over-heels 
in their eagerness, some treading the precipitous descent as delicately 
as if they had been taught to dance the tight-rope. The chevalier 
paused, doubting much whether he was not about to be eaten up alive. 
But the hounds, smelling something that they liked better, rushed for- 
ward full-ery upon the track of their long-backed prey. A more real 
danger, however, threatened the chevalier the moment after; for 
seareely had the hounds chosen their own course when a gentleman 
in ared coat, mounted on a splendid black horse, appeared suddenly on 
the top of the bank, made a violent effort to pull in his beast, and came 
down head-over-heels into the lane below. He was just jumping up 
when a second appeared above, and, without being warned by his com- 
panion’s fate, dashed on to the very edge, where the earth giving way, 
the horse slipped, rolled over, jammed its rider between its body and 
the earth, and striking full against the stump of an old tree as it de- 
scended, broke its back, and lay kicking convulsively upon the ground. 
Another followed, but with more skill, though not with less rashness, 
he leaped his horse over a small bush, threw himself back with an 
easy rein, then gave him a lift of the head as they came down, and 
hunter and huntsman descended safely on the turf at the bottom of the 
bank; the only little accident that occurred being that the horse 
kicked one of the gentlemen who had fallen as he descended, and 
broke his leg. At the same moment a number of similar scenes were 
going on in various parts of the lane; and with not much care for the 
killed or wounded, the red-coated gentry rode on after the hounds, till 
aloud cry of ‘ gone to earth, gone to earth,’ and ‘dig him out, dig 
him out,’ brought their sport for a time to a conclusion. 

*‘ The chevalier put his hand into his breeches-pocket, and advanced 
quietly into the midst of the group which had by this time assembled 
around the hole to which reynard had betaken himself. He bowed 
courteously to the different gentlemen he passed, and was greeted 
universally with a benignant smile, which certainly no native of 
this lower sphere would have received from the sportsmen at that 
moment. 

“<7 beg your pardon,’ he said to one of the most prominent of the 
huntsmen, ‘but I am a stranger, and you will permit me to ask, what 
is all this about?’ 

“¢ About?’ replied the other, ‘ why, it is a fox-hunt, man.’ 

“¢And do you mean to say,’ asked the chevalier, ‘that all these 
men, and these horses, and all these dogs, have been running after the 
little beast I saw go into that hole?’ 

**To be sure,’ answered his companion, ‘It is the most glorious 
sport in the world.’ 

“*And are such accidents as these of frequent occurrence?’ de- 
manded the chevalier, 
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“Oh, continually,’ replied the other ; ‘seldom a day passes without 
something of ‘the kind. I myself have twice broken my collar-bone, 
-once' my arm, once my leg, and have been once trepanned.’ 
*¢ And do you really pretend to say you like it?’ said the che- 
walier. 
\| “* Why, as to liking it, you know,’ replied the other, ‘ one gets ac- 
eustomed to it; it is very exciting, you know, and all that.’ 
“* What a nice thing a fox must be,’ said the chevalier. ‘I should 
like to eat.a bit very much.’ 
“4 Eat a bit of a fox! eried the huntsman, ‘ the nasty stinking car- 
rion.) Why, man, you are mad!’ 
$I beg your pardon,’ said the chevalier, with a low bow, ‘I think 
it is’ you. However, Iam much obliged to you for your politeness, 
and shall be very happy to see you all in my country when you come 
‘there, which you will be obliged to do within six months, according to 
the tenor of these presents ;’ and taking out a whole handful of billets 
he distributed them amongst the members of the hunt, much to their 
surprise. 
“The chevalier then made his bow and retired, leaving them to un- 
vearth the fox at their leisure; and taking his way quietly onward to- 
wards the village, determined to wait in peace the consequences of the 
late duel.” 


London by moonlight :— 


“Tt was dark when they entered London, and the dearly beloved 
reader may perhaps suppose, that such was not the moment the che- 
valicr should haye chosen for taking his first view of the British 
capital; but in this point the reader is mistaken; for one of the most 
characteristic times of London, if Imay make use of such an expression, 
As in the spring time, about an hour after dame night has let the train 
of her black petticoat fall down upon the floor of the earth. 

“ All the varied objects of that scene rushed upon the keen eyes of the 
chevalier, one by one, as he looked out from the window of the vehicle 
in which he was whirled along. The multitude of gas lamps, the 
blazing shop windows, shawls, stockings, macintoshes, shoes, silver, 
gold, jewels, plate glass, books, newspapers, medicines, doctors’ bottles, 
toys,..prints, furniture, guns, pistols, swords, epaulets, breeches, stays, 
petticoats, bustles, bonnets, caps, handkerchiefs, gloves, vegetables, 
meat, fish, poultry, game, all came dashing upon his visual organs 
with a rapidity that might have blinded any other unaccustomed eyes 
but those of the Chevalier de Lunatico. It seemed as if he was being 
pelted with every thing eatable, drinkable, wearable, usable, readable, 
feelable, hearable, smellable, thinkable, that the world ever produced. 
But this was not one-half of the affair, for these were all objects fixed 
and immovable : it was he that was whirled past them—they, in reality, 
did not make the assault upon him. But, in addition to this, there 
were all the moving sights of the place; there were hackney coaches 
catrying ladies of one rank out to tea-parties ; there were gentlemen’s 
carriages carrying persons of another class out to dinner-parties. 
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There were cabriols, and their harnessed lightning, whirling Members 
of Parliament down to St. Stephen’s with the view of governing or 
misgoverning the nation. ; There were police-vans, lik. the carts of a 
vagabond menagerie, transporting their gaol birds (that were likely 
soon to be retransported) from the torture-house of the police office to 
the torture-house of the prison. There were wagons rolling the 
riches of the world in and out of London; there were carts carrying 
the goods and chattels of the citizens from one part of the city to the 
other; there were coster-mongers, dwindling down from the pony, 
through the ass, to the dog, whirling about their lesser vehicles, and 
their retail wares. ‘There was the omnibus, the voracious omnibus, 
the Leviathan of the great city, with a dozen Jonahs in its belly, and 
likewise the locomotive solitude of the hack cab with the driver 
perched upon his wandering observatory behind, and then there were 
all the thousands of asses, and horses, and dogs, drawing their vehicles 
upon their destined course. But, besides all these, there were the 
two-legged things that kept the pavement, merchants, tradesmen, shop- 
men, mechanics, labourers, swindlers, pickpockets, thieves, gentlemen 
and blackguards with cigars in their mouths. Then there were ladies, 
shopwomen, marketwomen, tradesmen’s wives, personages of a sadly 
distinct profession, and young ladies carrying bandboxes, as if they were 
taking home bonnets; and there were multitudes of little children en- 
gaged in every sort of laudable occupation, staring, chattering, hoot- 
ing, crying, screaming, wondering; learning how to become thieves, 
engaged in picking pockets, or occupied in being run over. It was a 
wonderful sight, and all by lamplight; but the reader may wish to 
know, before we convey the chevalier to the inn, at which he was des- 
tined to stop, what impression all this made upon him. What he 
thought of it in short. 

The answer may be very soon given. Why, he thought it very 
like the capital of the moon, indeed; and, had he not inadvertently 
packed up all his billets in his portmanteau, he would certainly have 
showered forth whole handfulls out of the window, summoning the 
mixed multitude to appear at St. Luke’s. He did in truth put his 
hands in his pockets, as Worrel asked him, if it did not seem like 
bedlam broke loose. But, finding no tickets there, he merely replied, 
‘Very,’ and in a few minutes after, the coach made a rush at the 
Golden Cross, Charing-cross, which may well be considered as the 
centre of every thing, except gravity, and, at which, consequently, the 
worthy commissioner from the moon determined to put up.” 


Duelling :— 


“For a couple of miles they were very silent, but at length the 
chevalier, always having the end of his perquisitions in view, thought 
fit to address a few questions to his companion; inquiring, in the first 
place, in a quiet, easy tone, whether he went upon this affair with the 
most comfortable feelings in the world. 

‘Not exactly,’ answered Harry Worrel, with that peculiar sort of 
eandour which the chevalier engendered in all with whom he was 
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brought in contact. ‘In the first place, my dear chevalier, I look 
upon duelling as criminal, as foolish, and as blackguard. I wouldn’t 
tell any body but you for the world that such are my opinions, and I 
shall certainly take care on all occasions to make every body believe 
that I go to fight my man as quietly as I sit down to eat my dinner ; 
and that I look upon the practice as absolutely necessary to society, 
for the purpose of giving every man, who is injured or insulted, a sort 
of ultima ratio to which there is no reply. In the next place, I don’t 
like the idea of being killed at all; and, do what I will to prevent it, the 
thought of a nasty hard bullet coming and sticking into me like a piece 
of hot iron, will present itself to my imagination. Nevertheless, as I 
have tolerably good nerves, not very easily shaken, that will never 
prevent me from going out with an unpleasant friend. ‘The thing that 
is most disagreeable to me, is, I confess, the thought of killing a fellow 
creature in cold blood. I know and feel, and am perfectly aware, that 
I am just as much committing a murder as if I cut a man’s throat in 
his bed, and ought to be hanged for it too; only, thank God, we have 
plenty of jurymen in England, who are quite ready to perjure them- 
selves, whenever a gentleman thinks fit to shoot another through the 
head, and to find him not guilty; though, if a poor man had donc it, 
driven by starvation, they would hang him as high as Haman. Thins 
I am sure of immunity in this world; and, as to the next, Macbeth 
says — 


‘ ; If the assassination 
Could trammel up the consequence, and catch, 
With this surcease, success ; that but this blow 
Might be the be-all and the end-all here, 
But here, upon this bank and shoal of time— 
We'd jump the life to come.’ 


Besides, this sort of murder, unlike all others, is punished by the 
world, if we do not commit it, and not if we do. So now, my dear 
chevalier, having told you all I think upon this subject, let us change 
the topic ; for on my life it isn’t a pleasant one, and I would rather 
think of something else.’” 


Our specimens are, we fear, too grave to give a fair represen- 
tation of the book; but the truth is, that when the author is in a 
jocose vein, the fun is so exuberant as to dety all endeavours to 
select a manageable extract. For fun alone, quality and quan- 
tity, he stands, to our thinking, above all his compeers. Analysis 
.of the story is in the same way impracticable, from the variety 
and complication of incidents. But the plot is good, and well 
worked out; Harry Worrel one of the best of heroes, and Laura 
the prettiest and most spirited of heroines; while, not to mention 
minor characters, Lord Outrun, Jerry Tripe, Mr. Longshanks, 
and Joey Pike, are each a very gem of clever sketching. Joey 
is confessedly an extravaganza; we recommend him strongly for 
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a piazza, as he would call it, in the good graces of our readers. 
But it is to Lord Outrun himself that we wish more particularly 
to advert. 

Had the story stopped short of its finale, the character of the 
jolly Viscount would have been worthy of all admiration for the 
cleverness of the performance, but certainly liable to the charge 
of making sin far too attractive. The |: wghter-loving bon vivant, 
with abundance of natural ability, and no moral principles of 
any kind, creates a sort of kindly interest, in spite of all the 
coarseness of his mirth ; and, whether addressing the magistrates 
in the water-tank, “ like St. ’ Anthony pre aching to the fishes,” 
or announcing his intended reformation to his “ friends, magis- 
trates, constables, boys and girls,” he makes us feel that good 
humoured vice, with a dash of cleverness, may after all be a very 
pleasant thing. Here most of our popular authors would have 
stopped. The terrible tragedy which closes The Commissioner 
teaches a far sounder moral. “From the midst of the broadest 
farce, we are hurried in a moment to see Lord Outrun’s only son 
OV orteaken by retribution for an old unrepented sin. Ile is killed 
on his wedding-day, at his father’s table, by the maniac father 
of a girl whom he had formerly seduced. Here is the picture :— 


“ Mr. Fitzurse ran back into the dining-room; but the madman, 
brandishing an iron bar of one of the doors which he held in his hand, 
darted after him, the company rising and scattering before him in dis- 
may. It was at the bridegroom alone, however, that the maniac aimed. 
His eyes were fixed upon him, with wild unnatural fire flashing from 
them, and he had chased the deceiver of his child half round the table, 
when, at the very same moment poor Jane cast herself before him 
and clasped his knees, Mr. Fitzurse stumbled over the misplaced chair 
of Darius, and the arm of the madman descended, striking the head 
of the unfortunate fugitive with the iron bar that loaded it. There 
was acrash like that of a broken fence, the blood gushed from his 
mouth, ears, and nostrils, and down he fell prone upon his face, with 
his limbs quivering, and his fect beating the ground.” 


*“¢T have killed him—I have killed him !’ eried the madman, with 
a loud laugh of exultation. ‘That’s done, and I’m satisfied. I should 
like to have some of his blood—let me have some of his blood !’” 


“ ¢ This is a sad and terrible thing,’ said Tom Hamilton. 

“<Tt is indeed,’ said Mr. Longshanks. ‘Let it be as the voice of 
heaven to all that see it, warning them to repent while time is yet 
allowed them.’ 

*¢ Be comforted,’ said Harry Worrel, coming to the side of his 
uncle, and taking his hand with more tenderness than any thing but 
such misfortunes could have induced him to show towards one who 
had so cruelly treated his mother. ‘ Be comforted.’ 
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“¢ Oh, Harry Worrel, Harry Worrel!’ said the old man, ‘had he 
been the best son, the best friend, the best man the world ever pro- 
duced, I could be comforted. Doubtless, you think it is no great loss ; 
but it is bitterer to me to see him lie there, and to know that he was 
what he was, than if I had lost all that could make a father’s heart 
proud. Talk not to me of comfort. I have nothing before me, but 
as heretofore, to drown care, to forget sorrow, to stifle remorse. It is 
all in vain—it is all in vain. Give me a tumbler-full of wine, Jerry 
Tripe! This shall not get the better of me.’” 


. . . . ~ . . + . . + . 


* «Do you know, my lord,’ said Mr. Hamilton, who thought the 
viscount was certainly drinking too much and too fast—‘ Do you 
know, my lord, I think it would be better for you to go to bed, and try 
tosleep. There are a great many sad things to be done, which I can 
do for you; and if you endeavour to get a good night’s rest you may 
wake to-morrow with a mind less oppressed, and more equal to the 
discussion of business.’ 

“<« Well, I will, Tom—I will,’ replied Lord Outrun. ‘It is the best 
thing I can do—I will trust to you to manage matters for me—but I 
must have a glass of Madeira before Igo. By jingo! I must. I 
always wind up with Madeira, you know, Tom.—Ring for Jerry Tripe, 
and I will go;’ and at the same time the peer filled a tumbler three 
parts full of Madeira, and drank it off at a draught. 

“ The mind of man is a curious thing, and it is scarcely possible to 
tell, at times, what are the secret springs from which certain emotions 
arise. The words ‘ By jingo!’ so common in Lord Outrun’s mouth, 
now struck Tom Hamilton more painfully, more horribly, than many 
things perhaps of greater consequence would have done. There was 
a levity in them which was altogether discordant with the grave feel- 
ings of his own heart, and with the profound grief which even the 
speaker endured, that made them harsh and irritating to his ear; and 
ringing the bell quickly, Jerry Tripe appeared in a moment. 

“ ¢ Bring me a light, Jerry,’ said his lord; ‘I am going to bed— 
come up and help me. Good night, Tom,’ and he held out his hand 
to his son’s old friend. 

“ There was scarcely a difference in the tone from that which he 
was accustomed to employ upon all ordinary occasions. The shock 
was evidently passing away, and Tom Hamilton mused for several 
minutes after he was gone, not without a moral effect. 

“* «’Pon my honour,’ he said to himself, ‘the sort of life which this 
old peer has been leading for so many years seems not only to wear 
away all principles, but even to deprive the natural affections of tone 
and strength. Nothing on earth appears to make any impression 
upon him for more than half an hour, or an hour at the farthest ; and 
I have seen the same with many vicious old men.—It’s worth while 
thinking of; for one wouldn’t like to get into such a state one’self.’ 

* While he was thus thinking, Lord Outrun walked soberly up 
stairs, with Jerry Tripe lighting him, his step being somewhat slow 
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and feeble, but with no other indication of any change. At the top of 
the first landing he stopped and said : 

“Ts it lightning, Jerry ? 

“‘ «No, my lord,’ replied the butler, ‘ it’s quite a clear night.’ 

“ ¢T thought I saw a flash,’ said the peer. And he looked up the 
gallery towards the door of that room which was to have been his 
son’s bridal chamber. 

“* His heart was not altogether hard, though its sensibilities were 
worn out, and never had been very deep. 

“‘<T hope they have taken care of the poor girl,’ he said: ‘mind 
she’s taken care of, Jerry.’ 

“* As he spoke, his eye rested on his sister’s picture—the often-men- 
tioned picture—taken in her masquerade costume. The memory of 
that sad dark night came upon him, and the angry passions of the 
past, and the horrors of the present became suddenly linked together 
by the magic of association. That the son of her whom he had struck 
and abused, whose heart he had trampled upon, whose life had withered 
away under his unkindness, should inherit all, and his own child, 
brought up in indulgence and vice, should receive death as the punish- 
ment of his evil course, in the midst of rejoicing on his wedding-day, 
seemed a strange and a terrible thing, and he felt the hand of wrath 
upon him. 

“ ¢Come, Jerry,’ he cried, ‘I shall go to bed—the sooner I’m asleep 
the better.’ 

“‘ He soon changed his mind, however ; for, after Jerry had taken 
off his coat and waistcoat, and given him his dressing-gown and red 
night-cap, he said,— 

“«T don’t like going to bed either, Jerry—There, give me down 
‘ Rochester’s Poems’ from the shelf:—Light the rushlight, and pu 
down the candle here.’ 

“ ¢ You had better go to bed, my lord,’ said Jerry. 

“ «No, I won’t, by jingo!’ said the peer. ‘There, that'll do— 
Hang my night-shirt over the back of the chair near me.’ 

* Jerry did as he was bid, and then took his departure. 

“ After he was gone, Lord Outrun sat for about half an hour in his 
arm-chair, reading the evil book he had chosen. At the end of that 
time he laid it down, put his hand to his head and said :— 

“ ¢ How devilish giddy I am—I am sick at the stomach, too.—T'll 
ring, and have some brandy and water.’ 

“ He rose for that purpose, but before he could reach the bell, he 
reeled for a moment, his knees gave way under him, and he sunk down 
—-slowly at first, but then with a heavy fall—and lay prone and sense- 
less on the floor, with a loud and unnatural snoring issuing from his 
nostrils. As he fell, his head struck the shade of the rushlight slightly, 
but sufficiently to knock it over, and it fell against the foot of the chaiz 
on which his night-shirt was hanging. The next minute there came 
a little smoke, and then a sudden flame caught the cloth, gave a flash, 
and went out again, caught it once more, and played flickering and 
uncertain upon the edge, then crept slowly up, devouring as it went 
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—the image of vice creeping over the human mind—slow, silent, 
flickering, destructive, and in the end consuming all.” 


Is there anything in this which is unsuitable to a work of fiction? 
Ts it not rather a very high specimen of artistical skill? Yet, 
where can we find a finer commentary on the texts—‘* God gave 
them over to a reprobate mind ;” “ Quench net the Spirit ?” 

And so, we take our leave of “ The Commissioner,” with the 
hope that our readers will not form their opinion from our ex- 
tracts, as if they could fairly represent the merits of the work. 
If they feel that our critical dictum is hardly sustained by the 
evidence adduced, let them examine and judge for themselves ; 
and we think we may venture to predict that they will not 
find our eulogium too high. It is not possible to do it justice 
by any mere specimens; but, at least, we have rather more 
than proved our statement, that it is possible, in the lightest 
composition, to preserve the standard of Coleridge’s “ Com- 
mendable Prudence,” sanctioning no principle which the Word 
of God condemns. How far the portraying of vice is in itself 
admissible, we cannot now pause to discuss. It seems to us, 
however, that if treated on sound views of the moral nature of 
man, grave and serious as are the objections that might be raised, 
they are not sufficient to justify a wholesale prohibition. It is 
sin clothed in attractive colours against which we are called to 
strive: let us see its attractions by all means, only let us see 
them in the light of truth, and let our last impression be “ There 
is no peace to the wicked.” 

In the very lightest periodical, however—even in Punch— 
we have a full right to object to such a paragraph as the follow- 
ing. Speaking of the Rev. Mr. M‘Neile’s petition to the Queen 
for a General Fast, on account of the famine and pestilence with 
which her dominions have lately been visited, and especially 
Ireland—called down, as Mr. M‘Neile believes, by the trans- 
gressions of a guilty people—Punch writes as follows :— 


““What—we ask it—have been the transgressions of the wronged 
and wretched peasantry? ‘They have been ground to the dust by 
oppression, and they have never murmured. But—we think we dis- 
cover the meaning of the preacher—they have been smitten for the 
patience with which they have endured long-suffering. Doubtless, 
thinks Mr. M‘Neile, there is a point at which resignation becomes 
pusillanimity. If he do not mean this, we can see nothing in the 
words of the petitionmonger—nothing save religion turned inside out.” 


Without inquiring what are the national sins which have 
provoked God’s judgments upon us—on which point we should 
probably have some little difference with Mr. M‘Neile—we 
would ask our facetious but not very profound contemporary, 
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does he believe that God sent a pestilence upon the kingdom of 
Israel because David had numbered the people? If so, where is 
the “ absurdity and audacity” of Mr. M‘Neile’s expressions, even 
if they imply that the sins of the rulers are being visited on the 
people? Specific applications, we grant, are dangerous ; ; but to 
deny the general principle that national calamities are to be 
viewed as national judgments, is not too strongly characterized as 
“practical infidelity.” The day of national humiliation, which 
will be over long before these remarks appear, will, we trust, find 
us in a sounder and a wiser frame of mind. 

Much more, then, have we a right to expect that professedly 
didactic works should exhibit systematically the “ Wise Pru- 
dence” of Coleridge. Let them aim at a higher standard of 
principle ; if not distinetly religious, tending towards religion 
and kept in harmony with it; and we should ‘have a fairer hope 
of reaching and moving the lowest of our people. 

For then, the whole of our respectable oat alll would be in 
keeping. The lower grades would be stepping-stones towards 
the highest, represented on our list by the two Monthly Penny 
Magazines. We wish them both the utmost possible success ; 
for their joint success will be very much the measure of the 
number of serious educated persons among the lower ranks of the 
English people. Only we should like “to see them lay aside 
their sectarian polemics—the weakest part of the writing of 
either. Their office is to cultivate that “ Holy Prudence,” which 
deals with deeper things than Churchmanship or Dissent. 
Under their teaching, men ought to come to measure everything 
by one standard; so that the public taste, reformed, should de- 
mand a healthy literature, in which there shall be nothing in 
opposition to the higher moral life. We are yet far off “this 
point, but it cannot be unattainable. The design of the present 
article is served, if it gives a more thoughtful direction to the 
reader’s mind, in his judgement of our fugitive publications. 

Yet let us part on good terms with all our guests, and accept 
as a peace-offering the very beautiful and right- toned verses 1n 
és Punch,” entitled “ The Old Year and the New?’ 


1846—(sPEAKS. ) 


I rant upon December's lap of snow, 

[ watch my lees of life drop one by one ; 
Young forty-seven is on the watch below, 

To fill my shoes, almost ere breath be gone. 


But listen, greedy heir, tho’ faint and old, 
My heart is big with work, not work’d in vain; 
This hand, now palsied, forced Protection’s hold, 
And loosed the giant Commerce from his chain, 
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And all this night, the last night of my life, 
Ere I go hence to join the ghosts of Time, 
I have had glorious visions :—War and Strife 
Lay dead, and by them Hunger, Hate, and Crime. 
And Peace and Plenty, Knowledge, Hope, and Love, 
Shone round my bed like angels, and bowed down 
To my dim eyes ; and then there came a dove, 
That placed on my frore hair an olive crown. 


Who will crown thee, young upstart? What remains 
Of glory such as mine beneath the stars ? 

The year that shook from industry her chains, 
The year that spoke the doom of human wars! 


1847—(ANSWERS. ) 


Scowl not in death, old sire, nor think my hand 
Would break one leaf from off thy crown :—In thee 

I bow to a great year; but through the land 
Achievement large enough is left for me. 


Thy boon is incomplete ; what thou hast given, 
Material blessing to material man,— 

Who waits what I must do, ere he have striven 
Up to the compass of his human span. 


Thou gavest wealth,—I'll teach him how to use it ; 
Thou gavest peace,—its arts I must bestow ; 

War, thanks to thee, is such, that they who choose it, 
Choose isolation, beggary, and wo. 

But Ignorance is left, and where that is, 
Is war ’twixt light and darkness ; be it mine 

To chase that darkness back to the abyss, 
To lift that light, wide as age, sex, or clime. 

What schools must I not build? What prisons purge ? 
What self-contented foulness clear away ?— 

Oh, there is work for me—and in my dirge 
Deeds may be told, great as in thine, to-day ! 








Madagascar, Madeira, Tuhiti. 


Arr. VI.—1. Madagascar, Past and Present. With considera- 
tions as to the political and commercial interests of Great 
Britain and France; and as to the progress of Christian 
Civilization. By a Resident. London, 1847. 

2. A Narrative of the Persecutions of the Christians in Mada- 
gascar. By J.J. FREEMAN and D. Jouns, formerly Mission- 
aries in the Island. 6th Thousand. London, 1840. 

3. Madeira; or, the Spirit of Anti-Christ in 1846, as exhibited 
in a series of outrages perpetrated in August last, on british 
subjects and Portuguese Protestant Christians. By J. RoppAM 
Tate, Royal Navy. London, 1847. 

4, Tahiti. A Review of the Origin, Character and Progress of 
French Roman Catholic Efforts for the Destruction of English 
Protestant Missions in the South Seas. ‘Translated from the 
French of Mark Wilkes. London, 1844. 

5. Brief Statement of the Aggression of the French in the Island 
of Tahiti, Jc. By the Directors of the London Missionary 
Society. London, 1843. 


Madagascar, Madeira, and Tahiti! Why group together 
islands so remote from one another, so different in climate, pro- 
ductions, race, institutions, and history? What connexion is 
there between them? Recent events have invested them with 
a common interest. Persecution has made their names familiar 
words at our firesides. The Christian Missionary has appeared 
in their valleys and mountains, publishing salvation ; and in each 
he has been encountered by fierce opposition. In each the 
Gospel has its faithful witnesses, its all-enduring confessors, its 
bleeding martyrs. Comparatively insignificant in themselves, 
suffering Truth has imparted to them an immortal interest. 
They have been consecrated by the blood of martyrdom. The 
Spirit of God has made them holy ground. 

But there is one consideration of peculiar interest which has 
induced us to draw the attention of our readers to these islands, 
as exhibited in the same light and regarded from the same point 
of view. Here Barbarism and Civilization are brought into 
juxta-position. Each acts its part according to its own nature. 
Both are confronted with a free and pure Christianity, engaged 
in its mission of mercy, its beneficent work of deliverance and 
renovation for enslaved and brutified humanity. How do they 
treat this heavenly power? Are we called upon to admire the 
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transcendency of civilization in respecting the rights of man, in 
sustaining truth and justice and freedom, or at least in recog- 
nising and blessing its own favourite work of industrial and 
intellectual education—of social amelioration, and the planting 
of those institutions and habits without which society, if it exist 
at all, can make no progress? Or, if the spirituality of the Gos- 
pel excite its antagonism, will it not, at least, subject that anta- 
gonism to the control of truth, equity, honour, and refinement— 
contrasting beautifully with the cunning, the rapacity, and de- 
structive brutality of savages? Surely there will be all that is 
dignified and polished in its opposition, all that is chivalrous in 
its war, all that is benign and magnanimous in the exercise of its 
victorious power. It will defend property and protect life ; it 
will shield the sanctity of home where that word is fraught with 
new and hallowed meaning, and surrounded with virtuous asso- 
ciations : and it will shelter the still feeble plants of civilization. 

Madagascar, “the Great Britain of Africa,’ has been re- 
resented as larger than the United Kingdom, containing 
150,000,000 acres of land and a population of between four and 
five millions. The people are “ industrious, intelligent, and 
semi-civilized. They are all of a dark complexion, some races 
being much more swarthy than others. ‘They are evidently of 
varied origin. Some possess Malay features; others resemble 
Arabs; and a few approximate to the negro type, but without 
the woolly hair. The land is everywhere low in the neighbour- 
hood of the sea, and the interior is mountainous. The highest 
elevation in the country probably does not exeeed 8000 feet. 
Tron, slate, and limestone are abundant. It is said that coal and 
silver exist in the island. Sugar, cotton, hemp, silk, indigo, 
tobacco, gum-elastic, gum-copal, ebony, wax, &c. are already 
produced, some on a large scale, and capable of an indefinite in- 
crease. But the principal articles of exportation at present are 
cattle and rice, which are taken to Mauritius and Bourbon. The 
Malagasy have no shipping whatever of their own. In marine 
architecture they have not advanced a step beyond the rudest 
and simplest canoe. They have nothing in boat-building to 
compete with the New Zealander and South Sea Islander.” * 

This may be accounted for, perhaps, from the fact that the 
negro race chiefly occupy the coast, while the reverse is the fact 
in the other islands of the Indian Archipelago. These 


“ Bask in the glare or stem the tepid wave, 
And thank the gods for all the good they gave.’ 


? 





* FREEMAN and Jouns, pp. 8, 9. 
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And this is all they do. The sea yields not up its treasures, and 
the land is not cultivated. In the interior the Malays, who are 
the ruling race, have fixed the seat of their power at a place 
called Tananararivo, distant from Tamatane, the principal port, 
about 300 miles, ‘These people are called the Hovas. They 
occupy the most salubrious part of the island, and possess over 
the other tribes the same sort of pre-emiaence enjoyed by the 
Athenians and Spartans in ancient Greece. For their superior 
energy they are indebted partly to the bracing properties of the 
air in the elevated region they inhabit, which is free from brush- 
wood and entirely exempt from the jungle fever. This malady 
fatally infects the low, wooded, marshy, and maritime districts, 
At a place about 50 miles north of the capital the atmosphere is 
so laden with death, that few survive who are doomed to breathe 
it even for a short time. ‘This insalubrity of the climate, how- 
ever, can be greatly abated, if not wholly removed, by clearing, 
draining, and cultivation. 

The form of government, if such it may be called, which is 
established in Madagascar, arose in much the same way as in 
other infant societies similarly cireumstanced. Small communi- 
ties or tribes seem to have yielded a sort of servitude to the indi- 
vidual most prominent among them for the combination of ex- 


perience, talent, energy, decision of character, and pares 


strength. It is the nature of power, when once acquired, to for- 
tify itselfon every side, to extend its dominion and generate the 
ambition of conquest. Among the arts used for these purposes 
are imposing ceremonies and high-sounding titles. The “ heads- 
man” becomes a chief, a ruler, a king. He is the judicial referee, 
the fountain of justice, and honour, and favour. It is the inte- 
rest of all to conciliate his good-will, by servility and bribery. 
By these means the throne of despotism is established. Custom 
begets prestige ;—and thence by degrees grows “ a divine right,” 
to sport at will with the rights and liberties of the tyrant’s “ sub- 
jects.” The “ Malagasy,” (so foreigners designate the people,) 
do not call their country Madagascar. Indeed, their idea of 
country does not extend so far. The nationality and patriotism 
of the tribes is confined to their respective districts. They 
are scarcely sufficiently civilized to comprehend centralization, 
though their recent history has been such as to make them un- 
derstand it. The present sovereign and her two predecessors 
have been conquerors, after the ancient classical fashion. They 
have slaughtered in order to civilize, and copiously watered their 
newly planted institutions with blood. 

The natives of Madagascar are not in a state of barbarism, 
in the gross sense of that word. 


“ They appear to have acquired from time immemorial, by their 
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intercourse with Arabs and Malays, and subsequently with Euro- 
peans, many of the arts and habits of civilized life. They possess 
large flocks of cattle, cultivate and artificially irrigate extensive tracts 
of soil, are familiar with the value of property, and live in large com- 
munities, with considerable regularity of municipal government. They 
have no native coin. The only native metal worked is iron. The 
people have long known the manufacture of various articles in that 
metal, as well as in horn, wood, silk, and cotton. ‘They excel also in 
the manufacture of silver chain from dollars, imported in the sale of 
their produce. Many of their houses are large and substantially built 
of wood, and their towns, which usually occupy the summits of hills, 
are well defended by large moats. The people are industrious in their 
habits and peaceable in their dispositions; they are hospitable to 
strangers, and respectful and courteous in their demeanour to each 
other. Under a government less oppressive and rapacious, the coun- 
‘try would soon assume an appearance of great fertility and comfort, 
and by the fostering care of liberal and enlightened rulers, the people 
would rapidly rise in the scale of intelligence, wealth, and power. 
There are materials to render the Malagasy a noble and powerful na- 
tion, whose friendship and resources would be well worthy of commer- 
cial relations with Europe and India, and whose mind and energy 
would qualify them to act as benefactors on the eastern coast of 


Africa.”* 


The people of Madagascar, however, are sunk in the most ma- 
lignant idolatry. The island may be said to be consecrated to san- 
guinary superstition, whose customs lead to horrid cruelty, doing 
as much to depopulate the land as war itself. According to Ellis, 
(whose excellent History of Madagascar is the best authority on 
all subjects connected with it,) all of the clans hold some “ one 
day in the week as more sacred, favoured of the gods, or more 
lucky than the rest ;—some, however, regard Friday as that day, 
others Saturday, and others Sunday. Every child which is born 
on an unlucky day or hour, (and the number of these is quite at 
the will of the astrologer,) is destroyed upon the spot ; whilst the 
same fate awaits others, who may be ordered to be sacrificed, 
merely in consequence of a single malignant symptom frowning 
upon their birth-day. All practise trial by ordeal, but the ordeal 
itself, and the mode of its administration, differ. All employ the 
‘ sikidy, or divination, but have different modes of ouliline it. 
The passion for infanticide, so strangely overcoming the parental 
instinct in heathen nations, is very remarkable. Those who 
have read Williams’ Missionary Enterprize, will recollect the 
affecting instances he gives of it in the South Sea Islands. Dr. 
M‘William, in his recent account of the Government expedition 
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up the Niger, informs us that at Ilen, a settlement within the 
delta of that river, human beings are occasionally offered up in 
sacrifice ; whilst twins are, in all cases, put to death, and the 
children who cut their upper jaw teeth first are instantly de- 
stroyed ! 

“ The contrivances resorted to for the destruction of infants (in 
Madagascar) when once doomed by the astrologers, are not the 
least atrocious features distinguishing this dark page in the his- 
tory of the people under our notice. Thus, a common modus 
operandi for attaining this end, is that of exposing the uncon- 
scious babe in a narrow passage, through which a herd of cattle 
is furiously driven, and by the feet of which it is scarcely possible 
to avoid being mangled and tortured by a gradual death. At 
other times it is suspended by the heels, while its face is held in 
a pan of water till suffocation ensues ; or, still more horrible to 
relate, it is sometimes buried alive with its head downwards in a 
pit. And this atrocious murder is in regular order, commanded 
under the queen’s authority, to be perpetrated by the father, or 
nearest relative of the infant !” 

An incident very characteristic of the taste of the Malagasy 
for cruelty, is mentioned by Ellis in the second volume of his 
History. “ One of King Radama’s sisters being ill, her four 
female attendants were subjected to trial by ordeal, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining to what extent the poor helpless wretches 
fiad been accessory to her sickness. ‘Three were adjudged to in- 
stant death. The supposed criminals were taken to a rock on 
the south side of the capital, and having their fingers, toes, arms, 
legs, noses, and ears cut off, were precipitated from the rock, the 
children from the surrounding crowd amusing themselves for 
nearly an hour, with throwing stones upon their mangled bodies ! 
Not one anxious or sympathizing countenance was seen among 
the spectators, many of whom were females !” 

How terribly true is it that the dark places of the earth are 
full of the habitations of cruelty! The present sovereign of Ma- 
dagascar, a drunken woman of brutal propensities, is entirely in 
the hands of the astrologers. Through their assistance she ma- 
naged to mount the throne at the death of her husband, Radama, 
the gods having pronounced decidedly in her favour, to the pre- 
judice and destruction of the rightful heir. During the public 
meeting (“ Rabary,”) which the usurper convened to ratify her 
accession, and proclaim it to the nation, the proper officers de- 
clared that ‘ the idols had named Ranavolona as successor to 
Radama.” Four individuals protested that they could not, what- 
ever might be the consequence, conceal the fact, that the king 
had named his own daughter as the party to succeed him. 
They had scarcely spoken when twenty or thirty spears were 
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plunged into them by the bystanders, and they perished on the 
spot. This decided the whole question.* 

The condition of the people under the savage sway of this wo- 
man, is deplorable in the extreme. All of both sexes who have 
learned any handicraft in the missionary schools, or elsewhere, 
are obliged to work for her without payment. She claims them 
all as her serfs, and recognises no property but her own. Girls 
are drafted from the schools to make clothes for the army. Hun- 
dreds of smiths are engaged on the public works, and still larger 
numbers of wood-fellers are compelled to cut down timber in the 
forests, and carry it to the capital. ‘They are suffered to find 
the means of sustenance as best they can, at such moments as 
they can furtively employ themselves out of the view of their in- 
human task-masters. See now the results of misgovernment on 
the morals of a people, and on their national character. First, 
there is want in its most hideous forms, with all its debasement 
of the feelings. ‘Theft, and rapine, and falsehood, are almost 
necessary consequences, and hence a general disorganization of 
society. Ellis tells us, that, unable to meet these cruel demands 
on their personal services and their property, multitudes fled 
from the towns and villages to the forests, formed themselves 
into banditti, and sought a precarious subsistence by seizing upon 
the cattle that might graze in the adjacent country, or plunder- 
ing the travellers that passed near their places of retreat. Nearly 
200 of these were taken and executed. Mr. Ellis says, that 
“ lying has, in some cases, been enforced upon the natives, it 
having been required of every Hova when speaking with foreign- 
ers on political matters, to state the exact opposite to the truth 
on pain of punishment. So far has this been carried, that it was 
once a serious and public complaint against Christianity, that it 
taught the people to scruple at telling lies, even to deceive their 
country’s enemies.” 

There are no public temples in honour of any divinity, nor 
any order of men exclusively devoted to the priesthood. The 
houses in which the principal idols are kept are considered in 
some way sacred. ‘The keeper of the idol receives the offerings 
and sacrifices, and gives the responses. ‘The people are be- 
lievers in fate or destiny. They worship usually at the tombs 
of their ancestors, which are held very sacred. As to the soul, 
sometimes they speak of it like materialists. Yet they believe 
in some sort of existence after death, and are exceedingly afraid 
of ghosts. In their astrology the moon holds the chief’ place, 
but receives no worship. Neither is fire worshipped in any part 
of the island. They practise circumcision, and they observe the 
weekly division of time. ‘The new-year is ushered in with 
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numerous ceremonies, which bear a strong resemblance to those 
of the Jewish passover. Abstinence from swine’s flesh is almost 
universal. Caste does not prevail, but clanship does. Divina- 
tion and trial by ordeal prevail to a frightful extent, and lead 
to unutterable cruelties. The sovereign is regarded as a divi- 
nity. Accession to the throne is a sort of apotheosis. Yet the 
people are not naturally savage or inhuman, nor are their morals 
worse than those of other heathens. 


“ Their worst propensities as a people have been generated by the 
importance attached to some fell superstitions among them, and still 
more by the demoralizing and brutalizing influence of the wars in 
which they have recently engaged. ‘They have become dreadfully 
familiar with blood, and shed it with less scruple than they ever did. 
Falschood, chicanery, avarice, and deceit, extensively prevail. The 
common vices of sensuality, excepting intoxication, are also extremely 
prevalent: but various crimes, not always reprobated among some of 
the refined nations of antiquity, are utterly unknown in Madagascar, 
or are followed with immediate death on discovery. They possess also 
not a few redeeming qualities. Parents generally are devotedly fond 
of their offspring, and children are respectful to their parents to old 
age. There is much genuine hospitality in the country, and warm and 
steady friendships exist. ‘They are a people prepared for improve- 
ment, and whose rapid advancement, under favourable circumstances, 
would amply repay the anxieties, toil, and sacrifices, that might be 
expended in their service.”* 


{uropean intercourse has not had a beneficial influence on 
Madagascar. It has even gone far to neutralize the exertions 
of the missionaries, who have had to encounter deep national 
distrust. ‘or many generations prior to this intercourse it 
would appear that Madagascar had been a common mart to 
Arab, Indian, and other eastern traders. But the first distinct 
notice of it that has reached our own time was that of the Por- 
tuguese navigator Marco Paulo, who published his account as long 
ago as the close of the 13th century. Three centuries passed by 
from this time before it attracted the attention of Europeans, 
when the Portuguese established a settlement on its coast. About 
the middle of the next century it appears to have become an 
object of cupidity to the French. In 1642, a“ patent was granted 
by Cardinal Richelieu to Captain Rivault, for the exclusive right 
of sending ships and forces to Madagascar and the neighbouring 
islands, in order to establish a colony or plantation, for the pro- 
motion of commerce.” —E£ilis, vol. ii. p. 6. y 

The French do not appear to have been opposed by the natives ; 
but their gross injustice and refined cruelty generated a deep 
feeling of animosity to foreigners in the minds of the Malagasy. 
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The religion which they and the Portuguese forced upon the 
natives, by fire and sword, had inspired them with insuperable 
dread and dislike, feelings which were very naturally extended 
to Europeans of all nations and Christians of all Churches. 
Hence, no doubt, the general massacre of a Dutch settlement. 
In the middle of the 17th century, as already mentioned, the 
French formed their East India Company, which took possession 
of some portions of the island of Madagascar. ‘The French settle- 
ment was governed a few years by one Pronis, who left a worth 
precedent for his countrymen in the South Seas. “ When 
Captain Pronis was governor, (says Copland, p. 37,) he treach- 
erously sold a great number of the natives, who had unsuspect- 
ingly engaged themselves in the service of the colony, to Vander 
Meister, the Dutch governor of the Mauritius. Ellis informs 
us, that “the unfortunate victims of his reckless cupidity were 
shipped off in so crowded a state that the greater part of them 
died on the passage; and the remaining few, upon arriving at 
the Mauritius, fled immediately into the woods, where they sub- 
sisted ever afterwards in a wild state, eluding all attempts to re- 
capture them.”—Vol. ii. p. 10. 

Lescallier, a Frenchman, was sent to Madagascar in 1792 for 
the purpose of ascertaining if it were practicable once more to 
attempt the establishment of a colony in that country. He thus 
expresses himself in a memoir in the “ National Institutes” :— 


“The French government have at long intervals formed, or rather 
attempted to form, establishments among these people; but the agents 
in these enterprises attended exclusively to the interests and emolu- 
ments of the Europeans, and particularly their own profits ; while the 
interests and wellbeing of the natives have, been entirely forgotten. 
Some of these ministerial delegates have been dishonest adventurers, 
and have committed a thousand atrocities. It cannot, therefore, ex- 
cite surprise, that sometimes they have experienced marks of the re- 
sentment of the Malagasses.” 


Alas! how generally has this been the conduct of Europeans 
in their intercourse with barbarous nations. Treacherous, rapa- 
cious, cruel, licentious, they have produced against Christianity 
and its missionaries, in many cases, almost unconquerable pre- 
judices ; in some, the most rancorous animosity. It was thus at 
Madagascar, when our missionaries arrived there during the 
reign of the late monarch. They entered upon their work 
under what seemed the most favourable auspices. 


“The sovereign was their immediate patron, and the English re- 
presentative, (Mr. Hastie) the active organ of forwarding their inte- 
rests with the government. All opposition was borne down by the 
King; the people had but one course before them, which was to fur- 
nish their quota of children required from the respective villages, fo 
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the government schools, which were ultimately to comprise upwards of 
60 villages, and not less than 5000 scholars in daily attendance. In 
all this the King was seeking merely and exclusively that knowledge 
which is most directly power, but with scarcely the remotest idea of 
its adverse bearing on the superstition of his ancestors.”* 

The missionaries pursued their work with great vigour. Dur- 
ing fifteen years, namely, from 1820 to 1835— 

“ The whole of the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments were 
translated, corrected, and printed in the native language, at the capi- 
tal, aided by very liberal grants from the British and Foreign Bible 
Society ; not fewer than 25,000 tracts, aided by the prompt and 
generous encouragement afforded by the Religious Tract Society, 
were printed ; Russell’s Catechism was translated, and an edition of 
1000 copies generously given by Mr. Cameron, a member of the 
mission. Nearly all these publications were put into circulation. The 
number of schools increased till they amounted to nearly 100, con- 
taining nominally about 4000 scholars, to whom were imparted the 
elements of instruction and of religious truth. Probably some 10,000 
to 15,000 altogether, passed through the mission schools in the period 
under review. Elementary books were provided for the use of these, 
and probably as many more were distributed among those who volun- 
tarily acquired the art of reading without attendance on the mission 
schools,” f 

We will now follow the Narrative in its instructive and interest- 
ing account of the measures taken by the Government to suppress 
the mission; and certainly, with all the severity of those measures 
towards the natives, if we take into account the despotic and 
feudal character of the Government, as well as the nature of the 
established religion, we shall be, perhaps, surprised at their 
moderation, and at the solicitude manifested to conduct them 
with due regard to what was right and just according to the 
standard of rectitude in that part of the world. Our own coun- 
try was guilty of more savage persecution 300 years ago, and at 
the present moment several of the European nations would, in 
similar circumstances, perpetrate outrages quite as shocking to 
the feelings of Christian freemen. In fact, we shall be obliged 
to exhibit specimens as bad on the part of France and Portugal 
before we conclude this article. We have often wondered at the 
tolerance with which such things are regarded when they occur 
on the continent of Europe, or when they are the acts of Europeans 
in their colonies. Surely those who know their Master’s will 
and yet shamefully violate it, must be held far more culpable 
than those who sin in ignorance. 

Radama, the late king, on acceding to the terms of a treaty 
for the suppression of the slave traffic in his country, and grant- 
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ing to the agents of the London Missionary Society access to his 
dominions, stipulated that his people should be taught various 
branches of the arts and sciences. Several artizans were there- 
fore appointed to accompany the mission, and remained in the 
country along time. Their instructions, though not strictly of 
a religious character, could not but effect a powerful movement 
in the native mind. 


“Habits of thought, attention, industry, and application were 
formed, new ideas were communicated, and new associations were 
generated ; a spirit of inquiry was fostered, intelligence was conveyed 
from one to another, and all the materials of improvement and civi- 
lization were placed in requisition. The government assumed to it- 
self the control of the labours of the artizans, a measure obviously at- 
tended with both advantages and disadvantages. Many intelligent 
youths were placed under instruction, amounting probably to not less 
than from 1000 to 2000 altogether, including smiths, carpenters, 
builders, tanners, curriers, saddlers, boot and shoemakers, spinners, 
weavers, soapmakers,” &c. 


The female members of the mission contributed an import- 
ant share in effecting the work of Christian civilization among 
their own sex, and with the happiest results. In the moral 
change thus effected the members of the Government did not at 
all sympathize. They regarded it from the beginning with 
jealousyand fear. They could not tell whereunto it might grow. 
Such a revolution in the religious sentiments and moral habits of 
the people, wrought by a mere handful of Eurcepean teachers, 
dated the rulers, who, not anticipating such a movement, and 
not having capacity to manage it, yielded to the self-preserving 
instinct of despotism, and determined to crush the mission. For 
a while, however, the Queen, who succeeded Radama, her hus- 
band, manifested rather a friendly disposition. But evil coun- 
sels prevailed, and she was resolved to rule the souls as well as 
the bodies of her subjects. The meaning of her laws, edicts, and 
messages on the subject (and she took great trouble to explain 
and vindicate her course both to the missionaries and her own 
subjects,) is simply this :-— 


*T am determined that the ancient and established customs and 
habits of the country shall remain unaltered. Arts and manufactures, 
if under the exclusive surveillance of my own government, and strictly 
limited to my advantage, I shall not object to. The inculcation of 
obedience to the laws I approve of. But to relinquish divination and 
idolatry, is an offence which I will punish with death. The arts of 
civilized life may come to my country, but the people are not to culti- 
vate them for themselves. I will direct who shall be taught; none 
else are permitted to learn ; and the abilities which they then acquire 
are to be wholly employed in the service of the government,” 
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Other causes, as well as the efforts of the missionaries, contri- 
buted to the dangerous development of the popular mind—causes, 
too, whose operation can never be arrested. Among these may 
be reckoned the enlargement of the Queen’s territories by con- 
quest. 

“To maintain this extension of newly acquired country, various 
military posts have been formed in different parts of the island; new 
scenes have been visited, a new kind of life instituted, new ranks and 
orders in society established, and, in a word, a new physical aspeet 
given to the condition of society. . . . Rude and unwieldy masses 
have been brought under European discipline. A standing army of 
twenty or thirty thousand men have been instructed in European mili- 
tary tactics, with an active and enterprising body of young officers, 
encouraged to associate with Europeans, so as to acquire all the varied 
information they could impart... . An extensive intercourse has 
been held with foreigners in different parts of the island, many of 
whom had resided sufficiently long to become acquainted with the 
language, and, therefore, able to communicate intelligence to the na- 
tive mind. To these causes may be added, the fact of natives visiting 
England for education, and then returning to their own country; of 
several youths being apprenticed to different trades in Mauritius, and 
of others spending a few years on board British men-of-war, most of 
whom are now residing in Madagascar, and diffusing intelligence 
among their countrymen.” 

Mortified national pride, and an extreme jealousy of foreigners, 
were not wanting in arguments calculated to prejudice the 
Queen’s mind against the missionaries. They were accused of 
political designs. Their very kindness and liberality to the 
people were considered sufficient proofs against them. Was it 
possible for white men to give away their time and property, 
without having some sinister and selfish end in view? One of 
the first indications of hostility to the missionaries consisted in a 
notice sent abruptly to the Rev. D. Griffith to leave the country, 
on the alleged ground of the expiration of the period allowed 
him by Radama for remaining in Madagascar. At his request, 
five months were allowed him to prepare his packages. Subse- 
quently he obtained permission to remain a year longer, and af- 
terwards, by dint of persevering efforts, to remain for an inde- 
finite period, with the understanding that he was to leave when 
the Queen desired it. Now, there was nothing very violent in 
this. What amount of effort could have obtained such indul- 
gence for Dr. Kalley from the civilized authorities of Madeira, 
with a British consul and many British families residing on the 
island ? 

In the latter end of the year 1831, the permission which had 
been given to administer to the natives the sacraments of Bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper was recalled, The persons connect- 
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ed with the army were first forbidden to receive them, and then 
the missionaries got orders not to administer them to any of 
the parties, on any account whatever. In the latter end of the 
next year, the slaves were strictly prohibited from learning to read 
and write. A law equally barbarous is in force in civilized and 
Protestant America, with this difference in favour of Madagascar, 
that, whereas the design in America is to keep down the slave 
5 cab in their state of brutal degradation, the law of the 
1eathen government had something in it of justice and humanity ; 
for many people were in the habit of “ purchasing slave children 
to place them in the schools instead of their own!” ‘The reason 
for this strange proceeding is thus given in the Narrative :— 


“ Certain towns and villages were required by law to provide a 
given number of children for the schools, as a part of their service due to 
government; and the parents, to avoid placing their children where 
they might so soon be drawn off to the army and perish, were attempt- 
ing to evade the law, by placing slave children in the schools, which 
would have enabled them to return the numbers required without 
risking the welfare of their own families.”—P. 90. 

This strength of parental affection, we may observe, in pass- 
ings is aniinile in connexion with the prevalence of infanti- 
cide. But this results from the horrible system of idolatry, which 
perverts their natural feelings. The general conduct of the 
alhanse judges contrasts most favourably with those of Ma- 
deira. A charge was laid against a young man for neglecting 
the national worship and despising the idols. The chief judge 
listened gravely to the accusation, and replied, that he did not 
see much to condemn in the young man, for there was no proof 
that he had intentionally violated the prohibitions of the idol, or 
that he had collected the people under any evil design of excit- 
ing rebellion ; and that, as to praying, it was a good thing in it- 
self, and it might be well if all prayed rather more than they 
did. ‘ However,” said he, “ as you desire me, I shall convey 
the message to the Queen.” ‘The accused was ordered by her 
Majesty to submit to the ordeal of tangena, to see whether he 
possessed any witchcraft. The result a to be favourable. 
The native Christians were overjoyed. As usual, on such 
occasions, they marched with him into the capital in -solemn 
procession. The numbers were unusually large, and the crowds 
were gaily dressed in their white lambas or robes. The 
Queen saw the procession from a distance, and looked on with 
astonishment. Her officers suggested, that it was an inso- 
lent triumph of the Christians over her authority, and that of 
the gods, who had placed her on the throne. “ I am surprised,” 
said she, “ to see such things in my country. Was it not I that 
ordered him to take the ordeal, and why do they now make such 
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an exhibition, as if they had overcome an enemy? All this is in- 
tended for me, I suppose.” One of her officers now resolved, 
while she was in this mood, to bring an accusation against the 
whole body of the Christians. He went and listened to a Chris- 
tian slave addressing an assembly, and heard him urging the 
people to leave off idolatry, to forsake the gods which their 
fathers had served, and to serve Jehovah and Jesus Christ. 
The officer returned home, and thought he had sufficient ma- 
terials for his indictment. “ Jehovah,” said he, whether ig- 
norantly or intentionally is scarcely known,—“ Jehovah was the 
first king of the English, Jesus Christ the second, and the An- 
driamanitra (gods) whom their ancestors had served on the other 
side of the flood, mean the Queen and her predecessors.” Hence 
the slave was represented as raising assemblies in the night, mak- 
ing Kabarys (speeches) that nobody replied to, and all this to 
urge the people of Madagascar to serve the /nglish, and renounce 
their allegiance to the Queen. Having listened to the account 
of these matters, Ranavalona burst into tears, and cried a long 
time. She then swore in the name of Andrianimpoina, that she 
would put a stop to these things, and that with the shedding of 
blood. Soon afterwards the judges received orders to summon 
all the people, even to a child of a cubit high, to a Kabary, to be 
held in the capital on Sunday the 1st of March. On the pre- 
vious Sunday, she scornfully said to her “ sewing-women,” as- 
sembled in the court-yard, “ you had better go and ask permis- 
sion of the Europeans to allow you to come and sew for me on 
Alahady (or Sabbath)! You observe the day, like the English ; 
Ido not; you had better go and ask their permission.” The 
same evening, as she was returning from bull-shooting, she over- 
heard singing in Mr. Griffith’s chapel, and said,—* These people 
will not leave off until some of their heads are taken from their 
shoulders.” 

The result of the great national assembly was, a resolution to 
put an instant stop to the operations of the mission among the 
natives. A deputation of officers was appointed to wait on the 
inissionaries, and to read to them “ a message from the throne,” 
of which the following is the substance :-— 


“ To ALL THE Europeans, ENGLISH AND FRENCH. 

“ Antananarivo, 26th February, 1835. 
*T inform you, my friends and relations, with regard to the dispo- 
sition you have manifested towards my country, in teaching the good 
disposition and knowledge, I thank you for that; it is highly ac- 
ceptable to me, for I have observed the disposition manifested by you 

to Radama, and also to me, that you have not changed. 

* And I also inform all you Europeans, that whilst you reside here 
in my country, you may, among yourselves, observe all the customs 
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(religious observances,) of your ancestors and your own customs ; and 
do not entertain any fears, for I do not change the customs of your 
ancestors, or your customs, for the disposition that you have mani- 
fested to my country is good: however, though I state that, if the 
law of my country be violated, the party is guilty, whoever he may 
be ; nor is that done in this country only, but throughout the world, 
wherever the law of the country is violated, the party is guilty... . 

“ And hence, then, with regard to religious worship, whether on 
the Sunday or not, and the practice of baptism, and the existence of 
a society, (or societies,) those things cannot be done by my subjects, 
in my country; but with regard to yourselves, as Europeans, do that 
which accords with the customs of your ancestors and your own cus- 
toms. But if there be knowledge of the arts and sciences, that will 
be beneficial to my subjects in the country, teach that, for it is good ; 
therefore I tell you of this, my friends and relations, that you may 


hear it. 
*‘ Saith Ranavalomanjaka.” 


The missionaries sent a suitable answer, which was replied to 
on the part of the Queen in a tone of determination which 
showed that remonstrance was vain, and that as they could do 
nothing they might as well quietly leave the country, which they 
ultimately did. Death was denounced against all native Chris- 


tians who did not come in and confess themselves guilty in one 
month. This term was subsequently limited to a week. In the 
meantime, there were the most formidable demonstrations of mili- 
tary force, and everything was done to overawe the population. 
The people hastened to make their confession of having attended 
worship, kept the sabbath, and received the sacraments. The 
twelve senior teachers sent an address to the Queen couched in 
language of most humiliating oriental servility. Four hundred 
officers of the army were reduced in rank for their attendance on 
Christian worship. They, too, sent an address, in which they 
say— 


“Tt is our duty to express our unfeigned gratitude to you, Ranava- 
lomanjaka. It is pleasing to us, it is delightful to us, may you reach 
to old age without suffering affliction, may you equal in length of 
days the human race, for you have not delivered up a single person 
to be put to death for this great violation of your laws—you have not 
reduced to slavery our wives and children, and our property has not 
been confiscated. We again beg of you to take courage, Ranavalo- 
manjaka, for our flesh is not consumed, our bones are not broken, the 
life is still here, and although reduced in rank, yet rank is not the 
boundary of service we owe, but life itself; take courage, therefore, 
Ranavalomanjaka, for as long as life is here, we shall not relax in 
your service; for to whom did Andrianimpoina and Radama leave 
the kingdom but to youalone? And if we do these things again, for 
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which we have been now reduced in rank, kill us, Madam, for we must 
be hogs and not men, for men dare not venture to challenge the sun.” 


The schools were now completely broken up, for the mission- 
aries did not feel themselves warranted in devoting their time to 
the giving of secular instruction when they were debarred from 
teaching the saving truths of the Gospel. Orders were sent to all 
the outposts to collect the books, which had found their way to 
most parts of the island, especially through the military stations, 
some to a distance of 300 miles from the capital. ‘There is rea- 
son to believe that many of the people concealed their literary 
treasures. An expurgatorial commission was then appointed to 
examine the books, in order to ascertain whether any of them 
might be safely left in the hands of her majesty’s subjects. The 
Bible came first. One word in the first chapter of Genesis 
doomed it to the Index. The word “ darkness” was fatal; for 
the Queen does not like darkness, or anything being said about it. 
A hymn-book shared the same fate, because it contained the 
word “ Jehovah.” They wanted to have nothing to do with 
“an English King.” Books in other languages as well as the 
Malagasy were in like manner scrutinized. What was donewith all 
these “heretical” books?—were they served like Tyndale’s Bible in 
the days of Henry VIIL, or like Dr. Kalley’s library in the better 
days of Victoria I.? To what infamous treatment did these 
semi-barbarous idolaters expose the Christian books, previous to 
their being consumed in the flames? Let Catholic civiliza- 
tion blush at what follows !—“The whole of these books were 
some time afterwards sent back to the missionaries, and the Govern- 
ment kept none of them, treating them as European property 

rather than their own.” Not only that, but the most anxious 
care was taken of them while in durance, lest they should suffer 
any injury. This is prov ed by a very ludicrous fact. The 
house in which they had been collected was large, unoccupied, 
and overrun with rats. To prevent the property from being in- 
jured by these animals, the Government directed the soldiers to 
provide cats and keep them on the spot, and an allowance per 
week was made from the Royal treasury to purchase meat for 
these four-footed guards !—P. 143. 

Many of the natives continued to worship Christ in secret in 
private houses, and on the mountains, where they could lift 
their voices in praise without being heard by the spies and in- 
formers who now haunted their ‘steps. The Proto-martyr of 
Madagascar was a woman named Rasaloma, who was speared to 
death, and bore as noble a testimony for Christ as any of the 
primitive Christians. The Government was by no means preci- 
pitate in inflicting this punishment, but many Christians were 
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sold into slavery ; and the fell superstition of the tangena, or or- 
deal, carried off many more ;—for the Christians were accused of 
witchcraft and of being able to work malignant spells against the 
Queen. From this they were obliged to purge themselves in 
the usual way by swallowing three pieces of the skin of a fowl, 
and then taking means to have the stomach discharged, when, if 
the three pieces of skin came up all was well, the party was in- 
nocent ; but if a different state of the stomach prevented this re- 
sult, they were speared to death or buried alive, or cast down a 
precipice. In the course of these shocking proceedings the or- 
deal was administered to 600 persons, and 500 of them perish- 
ed ! 

Let it be borne in mind, that the atrocities we have described 
occurred in a barbarous country, held in a state of cruel bondage 
by a drunken woman and her cunning sanguinary astrologers, 
whose craft the missionaries endangered ;—that the established 
idolatry is of that diabolical kind which turns the heart of hu- 
manity into stone ;—that the people had suffered the most griev- 
ous wrongs from professing Christians, who, to adopt the words 
ofa French author, “ have hardly ever visited this island but to 
ill-treat the natives, and to exact forced services from them; to 
excite and foment quarrels amongst them, for the purpose of pur- 
chasing the slaves that were taken on both sides in the consequent 
wars: in a word, they have left no other marks of their being 
there but the effects of their cupidity.” Christian missions in 
Madagacar, too, have been associated in the minds of its rulers 
with insidious attempts to destroy its independence, and attach 
it to the crown of France or England; while the poor people 
believed that their children were educated only to be inveigled 
into slavery, and that the missionaries were only so many hypo- 
critical kidnappers. These apprehensions enlisted the most 
powerful as on as the most blameless passions in the deadly 
work of persecution. 

But when we come to Madeira we find the picture completely 
reversed, ‘This island belongs to an ancient kingdom which has 
enjoyed a millennium of civilization, over which the “ holy Ca- 
tholic and apostolic Church” has reigned with absolute sway, 
fashioning the minds of the people after its own heart, and im- 
buing all the national institutions with its spirit. Portugal had 
suffered no wrongs from England, but, on the contrary, had 
clung to her as a faithful ally and powerful protector during the 
trying and protracted periods of European wars. Madeira, in 
particular, has derived great benefit from the residence there of 
many respectable English families who resort to it annually for 
the benefit of their health :—and it must be confessed that, till 
the recent persecutions, the treaty which guarantees the security 
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of their persons, property, and homes, had remained inviolate. 
But no barriers, however sacred, can restrain the fury of bigotry, 
when once an intolerant priesthood has influenced the multitude 
with its own rancour against truth and freedom. It is painful 
to reflect that human nature, under a vaunted civilization and a 
nominal Christianity, should be found acting a part as base and 
cruel as under the worst forms of barbarism and idolatry. It is 
by comparisons such as these that we learn what real progress 
mankind has made—not in the hollow ceremonials, false refine- 
ments and tinsel embellishments of life, but in those solid yir- 
tues which live in the heart of society, developing themselves 
more and more in outward ameliorations, and giving us daily 
assurances of perpetual renovation. We also learn whether “the 
Church” which prevails in any country is the genuine spouse of 
Christ—or that mystic woman described in prophecy, whose 
favourite beverage has been the blood of the saints, and who 
has rivalled in her cruel abominations the most degraded 
Paganism. 

lt is unnecessary to detain our readers with any account of 
the early labours of Dr. Kalley in Madeira. With these most 
of them are familiar. We shall confine our attention to the 
events recorded in the pamphlet of Captain Tate, just published, 
events which happened in August last. Rarely has fiction pre- 
sented a story more picturesque, or one invested with more ro- 
mantic interest. And yet it is a simple narrative of unquestion- 
able facts, related with a pardonable warmth of feeling. 

When Dr. Kalley arrived in Madeira in 1838, he found the 
mass of the people in a state of the most lamentable ignorance. 
The Bible, indeed, had been translated into the native language 
by a Roman priest, and had received the sanction of the Queen 
and the archbishop, and a few volumes had reached Madeira 
for the use of the priests. But to the people it wasa sealed book. 
Many were unaware of its existence, and were totally ignorant 
of the gospel history. Through the labours of Dr. Kalley, how- 
ever, schools were established, and hundreds became intelligent 
readers of the Bible. This roused the enmity of the priests, and 
the law became the ready instrument of their vengeance. 

The constitutional charter of Portugal expressly declares, that 
“no one shall be prosecuted on account of his religion, provided 
he respect that of the state.” But notwithstanding the charter, 
Dr. Kalley (when illegally imprisoned in 1843,) was denied 
bail, on the plea that the offence laid to his charge, abetting 
heresy and apostasy, was punishable with death. And Maria 
Joaquina was actually condemned to death for blasphemy, 
heresy, and apostasy, on the 2d of May, 1844. The inferior 
court at Lisbon commuted the sentence to three months’ imprison- 
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ment; but, while it did so, it confirmed the judgment of the 
lower court, and left it to be inferred that if she had been found 
guilty of “ heresy and apostasy,” as well as of blasphemy, which 
was the crime proved against her, she would have been subject 
to death by the law. This faithful woman suffered 23 months’ 
imprisonment altogether, for denying the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation. 
Here is a scene worthy of Madagascar :— 


“The judge and public prosecutor, with a notary and about 60 
soldiers proceeded at night to the Lombo das Fayas. The houses of 
the scholars, chiefly Bible readers, were broken open—30 men and 
women were taken prisoners—most of them were bound—many of 
them were beaten, and some of them very severely—and their houses 
were given up to be sacked by the soldiers, who committed the 
most horrible atrocities. With scarcely any clothes on (for they had 
been roused from their beds by the soldiers) 22 of them were conveyed 
to Funchal in a Portuguese frigate and there committed to prison. In 
prison they were denied the liberty to read the word of God; and the 
mass had not been performed in it for years; it was now found useful 
as a means of persecution, and they were driven to mass at the point 
of the bayonet.” . . . After twenty months’ confinement, during 
which they were supported by English generosity, they were honour- 
ably acquitted of every charge. Still they were remanded to prison till 
they could pay the gaol fees. Their liberation excited the fury of the 
mob, who committed great violence on Protestants while attending 
a procession of the Host. One man, the father of five or six children, 
was quietly going home when he was cruelly attacked and knocked 
down. “ His arm was broken by the first blow—four wounds on the 
head laid bare the bone—his nose was nearly knocked off, and the 
very women bit him as he lay on the ground ; one of them all but tear- 
ing a piece from his cheek with her teeth !”—Tate, pp. 4, 5, 6. 


Some of the English merchants had lately taken to farming, 
and had purchased large tracts of land in the mountains, which 
they cultivated, and on which they built beautiful villas. This 
excited the envy of the Portuguese gentry, and their selfish pas- 
sions and interests chimed in with sacerdotal bigotry. The re- 
sult was a conspiracy to get as many of the English as possible 
from the island, beginning with Dr. Kalley and his most pro- 
minent friends. Conego Telles, a dignitary of the Church of 
Rome, and a Jesuit educated in England, was the first to ex- 
cite the mob to actual violence. 

“This he did on the 2d of August 1846, on the occasion of Miss 
Rutherford giving permission to a Portuguese gentleman to meet a few 
friends in the Quinta das Angustias, which she was occupying with 
her sisters as a summer residence. The object of the meeting was 
prayer, reading the Scriptures, and the perusal of a letter from a 
common friend in England. On Senhor Arsenio reaching the outer 
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gate of the grounds, he met Conego Telles and a younger priest in 
canonicals, with a mob of people. The canon stood in his way, and 
thrust an image in his face, bidding him to ‘kiss it,’ and ‘ adore his 
God.’ They then called him ‘heretic, apostate, renegade,’ and 
knocked off his hat, by gestures and actions urging on the mob to vio- 
lence. That night Miss Rutherford’s house was besieged by a drunken 
mob. They entered the grounds, and on admission being refused, 
began to smash the doors. The besieged party, (Portuguese who 
came for religious instruction,) consisted almost exclusively of women, 
quiet and inoffensive. Miss Rutherford mildly remonstrated with the 
Catholics while they were breaking her windows. One of the mob 
cried aloud, ‘ you had better retire, or I'll kill you.’ Miss Rutherford 
sprang back, and a huge stone fell upon the spot which she had oc- 
cupied but the moment before. Each crash seemed like an electric 
shock, pervading every nerve. Meantime the natives in the house 
were concealed as carefully as possible. At last the door gave 
way; but the cowardly ruffians were afraid to enter in the dark ; 
they compelled little boys to carry lights in their front. They 
found their victims, and were beginning to kill them, when the 
police entered. ‘Two of the ringleaders were arrested in the very act 
of intended murder; but in twelve or fourteen hours they were set at 
liberty by the authorities, who connived at these outrages, if they did 
not plan them. ‘These acts terminated not on the 2d of August, 
but continued from day to day. Two British residents’ houses were 
broken open, and one of them plundered. One British family was 
driven from the island at a moment’s notice. Another British subject’s 
house was openly attacked. ‘The British consul was insulted in the 
public streets, and the very consulate invaded by a crowd of ruffians. 
Three British families were obliged to seek personal safety on board a 
British ship. One British lady, having sought refuge afloat, died in 
the bay, hurried through their violence to the grave, and others were 
brought to the very verge of dissolution. Hundreds of Portuguese 
Protestants were driven from their homes, their houses broken into 
and plundered, and themselves hunted down, each as David of old, 
like a partridge on the mountains. One, at last, wa s barbarously 
murdered, while act succeeded act of such outrageous cruelty, as 
would make the ears of English Christians to tingle. Such, I may 
add, were some of the consequences, directly arising from the breach 
of the peace by a canon of the Cathedral Church of F unchal, Carlos 
Telles de Menezes, a dignitary of the Church of Rome.”* 


Why, the very thought of such barbarous outrages would 
have shocked the idol-keepers of Madagascar !—We do not read 
of their heading mobs, and exciting ‘them to breaches of the 
peace ; and it is certain that not a single offence of the kind was 
committed against the Europeans in that island when the storm 
of persecution raged most fiercely. A =. was got up 


* Condensed from Tate, pp. 13, 21. 
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with the connivance of the authorities, if that may be called a 
conspiracy in which there is little or no attempt at concealment, 
to expel Dr, Kalley forcibly from the island. The day and hour 
were appointed, and a signal agreed on when the attack should 
be made on his house. ‘The authorities were informed of this, 
and protection was demanded. An insufficient and treacherous 
force, discovered to be in league with the mob, was placed about 
the residence. The Doctor wisely deemed it unsafe to trust 
them ; he, therefore, “ disguised himself as hurriedly as possible, 
in the country dress of a peasant, and stealthily and silently 
withdrew. . . . What a spectacle was here presented !—he, 
the best and kindest friend that ever visited Madeira, he that 
had spent i long years in active exertions to benefit her 
people, who had been by night and by day ministering to their 
wants, at the bedside of their sick and their dying, and had 
been the means, under Providence, of restoring thousands of 
them to health and strength, he was now, at dead of night, 
leaving his home and fleeing for his life! The stars were shin- 
ing in beauty above, the mountains rising in noble grandeur on 
his right, rich vineyards lay before him, and on his left ap- 
peared, over the city, the calm, placid, silvery ocean. The 
winds were hushed. It was the Lord’s day-morning. No sound 
broke the sacred stillness of that hour.” What a contrast with 
the tempest which the demons of superstition and persecution 
had raised in the hearts of some of that deluded people ! 

With difficulty Dr. Kalley escaped to a place of safety, where 
his friends anxiously awaited his arrival, and where he could see 
what was done at his residence. We shall let our author tell 
the rest ; only, for brevity sake, we shall omit unnecessary words. 


“Tt was a glorious Sabbath morning. The sun had risen, and was 
shining in a blaze of golden light; the sky was cloudless, the earth 
lovely, every vineyard around us being clustered with grapes scatter- 
ed by a heavenly friend. But furious men were gathering from these 
vineyards to perpetrate, in the name of that God, outrage, cruelty, 
and, it might be, murder! The only subject of conversation in the 
streets seemed to be the intended proceedings of the day; and Mrs. 
Kalley, when escaping in disguise, overheard persons say—‘ Those 
who are in that house would to-day be sure of salvation !” 


Eleven o'clock struck. Then was heard a rocket hissing 
through the air. A little pause, and a second followed, and then 
began a hum of human voices, which soon rose into wild bursts, 
like ocean’s billows in their angriest mood. It sounded nearer 
and nearer. Another moment and a dense mass of human beings 
emerged from among the trees, and were seen surrounding the 
house. There was one wild roar, and then silence. They re- 
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treated, and a faint hope arose that the soldiers would do their 
duty. But no; the silence was again broken, the people were 
not mistaken, the approval of the authorities was indeed real, and 
the work of the instigator of the riots, who had himself enjoyed 
the charitable advice and the medicines of Dr. Kalley, was com- 
menced in earnest. Sledge-hammers and clubs were soon in re- 
quisition ; the ruffians worked hard, and the door was forced. 
A tremendous yell arose ; then disappointment and confusion. 
They had expected that the Doctor would be dragged out to sa- 
tiate their infuriated passions. But he was not found! During 
all this time the Governor and the Police Magistrate were pre- 
sent, with a guard of soldiers ; and there they remained, more as 
a guard to see the work well done than anything else. Guns, in- 
deed, were heard in the distance, but it was at the festival of 
“ Our Lady.” 

Let the following be compared with the treatment of the mis- 
sionary books by the barbarous, idolatrous Malagasy :— 


“ Disappointed of human sacrifices, the ruffians seized upon the 
Doctor’s valuable library, manuscripts, and other papers, and those 
which were not reserved for their priestly employers, (the private jour- 
nal of Dr. Kalley was afterwards found in the possession of the canon 
Telles !) were, amidst fiendish yells of delight, cast into the road in 
front of the house, thrashed with clubs, and afterwards burnt. The 
Sacred Scriptures were the objects of especial hatred, and were all 
consigned, without reserve, to the clubs and to the flames. The 
wine cellar was entered and the bungs of the casks started. They 
did as they pleased, unrestrained, in the very presence of the Gover- 
nor, Police Magistrate, British Consul, and a guard of soldiers.”— 
Tate, pp. 49, 51. 


There being no authority in Madeira able or willing to protect 
Dr. Kalley’s life, he was obliged to consult his safety by quitting 
the island in disguise. The incidents of this escape are quite ro- 
mantic ; indeed, a romance writer could scarcely imagine them, 
for he would be guided by the maxim of the poet— 


“Lest men suspect your tale untrue, keep probability in view.” 


It was resolved that the Doctor should be disguised in female 
attire, put into a hammock, and covered with a linen sheet, as 
invalid ladies are when being carried in Madeira. The difti- 
culty now was to procure bearers for the hammock. Not one 
could be found for a considerable time ; all were afraid, or had 
joined the crowd. This difficulty overcome, was succeeded by 
another. Not a soul could be persuaded to let Captain Tate a 
horse, his own not being available at the time. Each one 
dreaded that the heretical Englishman should be seen on an ani- 
mal of his. At length the Doctor was fairly in his hammock, 
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and borne on very reluctant shoulders. ‘The bearers suspiciously 
muttered, “ it was no lady, they were carrying.” But his faithful 
companion, the author of this narrative, handed into the ham- 
amk a bottle of eau-de-cologne, “ which he carried in his hand, 
to dispel suspicion.” 

“‘ Three several times,” says Captain Tate, (who can say of these 
affairs quorum magna pars fui) * three several times did they lay down, 
and as often were they induced to resume their burden, each time 
pressing earnestly to know whither they were going. This was a 
question that could be answered only at the risk of our lives. We 
were now fairly in the heart of the town, and expressions were more 
than once heard, ‘ Jt is he.’ We passed the convent of Santa Clara, 
and the Consul’s servant declared he could not go a step farther, and 
would not. From the steps of St. Peter’s another bearer was procured, 
but the cry had just been raised—*‘ there’s the Consul’s servant ; it 
must be Dr. Kalley!) We hurried past the Franciscan chapel and on- 
ward to the beach, while the ery of ‘ alley, Kalley,’ was carried from 
street to street, till it reached the British Consulate. Three loud, 
fiendish cheers, and the living mass swept impetuously towards the 
pier, diverted from the siege of the Consulate to the far more excit- 
ing search for the Doctor’s person. At length we reached the pier, 
the boat was in readiness, the hammock put on board, and we were 
launched upon the ocean. I turned round, and the whole beach teem- 
ed with living beings. Whata change had amoment produced! But 
a moment earlier—(later ?)—and we had surely been sacrificed to the 
fury of the mob. We were now out of danger—we were beyond the 
murderers’ grasp.” —Zate, pp. 54, 55. 

To the shame of the chivalry of the 19th century be it spoken— 
if there be any chivalry in the 19th century—that from the date 
of the outrage on the 2d, to their embarkation in the ship 
William, on the 11th of August, not a single Portuguese or Bri- 
tish authority, either in his public or private capacity, visited 
the Misses Rutherford, or the premises so disgracefully outrag- 
ed. It seems there were Protestants, so called, who acted a very 
unworthy part on this occasion—Protestants “who supplied the 
Virgin Mary with her festal clothes, whose barrels of oil illumined 
the temples of idolatry.” They said to one who was on his way to 
succour the persecuted ladies, “let the ladies take care of them- 
selves.” They told the captain of a British ship that he was not 
bound to receive the refugees on board, at a time when their 
lives were threatened on shore. But one of them received from 
the captain the stern reproof,—* But, sir, I am an English- 
man.” 

The conduct of the British Consul, a Mr. Stoddart, was the 
most extraordinary of all. He was appealed to again and again 
for protection, by British subjects, but in vain. Miss Ruther- 
ford, Dr. Kalley, Mr. Tate, pointed out to him their danger ; 
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showed him how a word from him, the least show of firmness 
and decision, would have prevented all the outrages. But their 
remonstrances might as well have been addressed to the waves. 
He “ hoped,” and “ trusted,” and “ felt assured” that the authori- 
ties would do their duty ; and when the outrages had been com- 
mitted, when British property was consumed in the flames, Bri- 
tish residences entered and plundered in violation of treaty, and 
British subjects were obliged to fly to the sea for their lives, still 
the British Consul, their appointed protector, “hoped,” and 
“trusted,” and “felt assured” that the authorities would punish the 
offenders. The Consul was forewarned of the intended attack 
on Di. Kalley’s house, and immediately on receiving notice of 
it, he set off for his country house, that he might be away from 
the scene of outrage! is pusillanimity encouraged the mob 
to besiege the consulate, threatening to burn it to the ground. 
They were prevented by Captain Chapman, whose presence 
effected what that of any resolute determined man in uniform, 
and this in apparent authority, would have done before. 

“The British Consul, throughout the day, appeared in a sailor's 
round jacket! The Consular uniform did not suffer the indignities to 
which the person of the Consul was exposed at the hands of the people. 
The flag, too, of England, instead of flying triumphant over the heads 
of the English, lay furled in the lockers of the Consulate! While 
insults were thus accummulating, the Consul returned from Santa 
Luzia, and, addressing the people, assured them that Dr. Kalley had 
embarked in the steamer. ut this was not believed. Further indig- 
nities must be borne by the English. The representative of the crown 
of Great Britain must accompany the ringleaders to the ship, and 
gratify the rabble by ocular demonstration. And he did so. Dr. Kal- 
ley, in order to save those dearest to him from being burned alive in 
the Consulate, consented to this indignity. ‘The Doctor showed him- 
self, and the Consul returned.”— Tate, p. 56. 


No wonder our author should indignantly exclaim—“ English- 
men must blush for the honour of their country, when they see 
the flag of England lowered in peace, which was not lowered in 
war ;—lowered to the rabble of Portugal, which was not lowered 
to the armies of France.” The Portuguese authorities were dis- 
missed for their neglect of duty; but we believe Mr. Stoddart 
still remains to maintain the honour of the British name in 
Madeira. 

The native Protestants of Madeira were the chief objects of 
popular, sacerdotal, and governmental vengeance :— 


“ On the evening of the 5th, many houses were plundered by bands 
of marauding ruffians, and sixty or eighty of the converts were com- 
pelled to leave their homes and pass the night in the mountains, 
Night after night these bands continued to repeat their desolating 
work ; and in greater and greater numbers were the believers driven 
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from their houses :—till, on the Sunday, many hundreds of Portuguese 
subjects, obnoxious to the priests only on account of their adherence 
to Gospel truth, had fled for their lives. The mob had broken open 
their doors, and destroyed their windows, furniture, and other pro- 
perty ; trampling under foot the grapes and corn of those who possessed 
vineyards and gardens. When the work of destruction was done in 
the town and neighbourhood, the ruthless persecutors followed the 
scattered flock to the mountains, hunting them down like beasts of 
prey. Those that loved Christ were hated by man. For them there 
was no security—no law.—Tate, p. 67. 


But they found a refuge in a British vessel—the “ William 


of Glasgow.” 

“Tt was most affecting to see the tear of joy, the look of gratitude 
that beamed in the face of each poor sufferer, as he first set foot upon 
an English deck, and once more breathed the air of freedom and of 


liberty. It rejoiced the heart to see the tear of gladness—to hear the 


prayer of intercession for their enemies, and the hymns of praise and 
gratitude from night to night, as their numbers increased, and they 
now flocked in crowds to seek amongst strangers that shelter which 
their countrymen refused them. Old and young, strong and infirm, 
girls, and women with children at their breasts—all hurried to the 
‘William,’ knowing that here were hearts beating with tender affection 


for Christ’s suffering flock.”—P. 71. 

How much more just and humane are the Catholic priests of 
Portugal, than the idol-keepers and astrologers of Madagascar ? 
And as to the Christian converts in the two islands, it is interest- 
ing to remark the wonderful similarity of their feelings under 
persecution— how meekly they endure suffering, and how they 
rejoice even in tribulation—how intensely they love one another. 
Thus in every clime, on men of every race and colour, the genu- 
ine effects of the Gospel are the same. 

No doubt the chief men of Church and State in Madagascar 
greatly rejoiced when they got rid of the missionaries and their 
disciples—when the enemies of the national gods were silenced. 
There was likewise joy in Madeira on this account. The arch- 
bishop of Lisbon visited the island, not to impose public pen- 
ance on the rioters, but to call on all “the faithful to sing 7e 
Deum Laudamus for their glorious deeds.” He published a pas- 
toral, in which he said—“ It might be, then, for such reasons, 
that the Lord, compassionating your troubled situation, conde- 
scended to excite and direct, by the way of moderation and charity, 
your purified religious zealand nationalenergy! and byan extraor- 
dinary mode, and perhapsstrange in the eyesof the world, tosnatch 
from the midst of this flock, already almost torn topieces, that wolj' 
from Scotland. . . Blessed be the Godof mercies and Father of all 
consolation, who thus condescended to succour and console us!” 
To give the finishing touch to this strange picture of Catholic 
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civilization in the 19th century, we must mention another fact : 
This pastoral was printed as a tract, and “a lady connected 
with the Church of England in Madeira, distributed copies of it 
as prizes to the most deserving children in the school, of which 
she and others of our countrywomen have the superintendence 
and the charge.”— Jute, p. 95. 

Such are the sympathies and tendencies of Puseyism! It is 
in such a place as Madeira, and not yet in free England, that 
we can see the genuine fruits of that system. 

We have but little space left to speak of Tahiti, a subject in it- 
self so large and interesting ; but something rust be said, in or- 
der to finish, however imperfectly, the task we have undertaken. 
This island was discovered by Captain Wallis, in command of 
the ship ‘ Dolphin,’ on the 18th of June, 1767, and one of his 
officers formally took possession of it in the name of George III. 
The British Government did not confirm this act; but the na- 
tives were always assured, by our naval commanders who touch- 
ed there, that England would be, in case of necessity, their friend 
and protector. 

The London Missionary Society having been established in 
1795, the Directors selected, as the first scene of their benevolent 
efforts, the Island of Tahiti, and others, then newly discovered in 
the South Pacific Ocean. The Missionaries were received with 
kindness and good will, but, for eighteen years of toil and suffer- 
ing, their endeavours to convert the people were quite unavail- 
ing. The character and condition of the natives at that time are 
thus described by the Missionaries, and their statements are fully 
confirmed by other authorities :— 

“¢ Human sacrifices still continue to be frequently offered, and 
Pomare is pursuing all his wicked arts to render his god propitious. 
The murder of infants is still continued, which, with human sacrifices 
and diseases, is fast depopulating Otahite. The number of inhabit- 
ants calculated by Mr. Wilson, in 1797, is now reduced to less than 
one-half. There are not eight thousand inhabitants on the Island. 
It is conjectured by some of us, that they do not exceed five thousand ; 
and if Captain Cook’s computation of two hundred thousand (which 
we very much suspect) was in any way right, what an awful carnage 
has death made in a few years!’ 

“ A’correct idea may be formed of the general character and habits 
of the 'Tahitians at that time, from the following testimony of a writer 
who had spent several years upon the island :-— 

*“¢The lower classes were unmercifully plundered and oppressed ; 
domestic happiness was unknown; the females were reduced to the 
greatest debasement, not being allowed to eat of the same food as the 
males, but obliged to subsist on inferior kinds; nor were they allowed, 
on pain of death, to dress it at the same fire, or deposit it in the same 
basket. The woman was regarded only as the slave of the other sex.’ 
‘ The islanders generally,’ he affirms, ‘ were without natural affection, 
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implacable, unmerciful, filled with wickedness, covetousness, malici- 
ousness, envy, malignity, and murder; and under the domination of 
these propensities, they often acted more like fiends than human 
beings. ‘They were a prey to every vile and furious passion that has 
ever found a lodgment in the human bosom; and we have only to 
conceive of a state of barbarous society, without wholesome laws, and 
under the reckless despotism of such dispositions, to have a tolerably 
correct idea of their actual state.’ ”* 


Captain Gambier, R.N., in a letter to the Society, thus de- 
scribes the change effected by the Mission :—“ Under their own 
religion the sick and the old were abandoned to their fate, and 
treated as objects of ridicule ; but now the children are seen to 
bring their aged parents to the church, that they may partake 
of the pleasure they themselves derive from the explanation of 
the Bible. A great many can read and write, and the schools 
are going on well. . . . I had heard of the success of the 
Missionaries before I came to Otaheite, and, after making great 
allowance for exaggeration in the accounts they had sent home, 
there remained sufficient to lead me to anticipate they had done 
a great deal. But I now declare, their accounts were beyond 
measure modest; and, far from colouring their success, they had 
not described it equal to what I found it.” 

Captain Waldegrave, R.N., and Captain Fitzroy, bear similar 
testimony. The latter had been among the people at the tops 
of the mountains, when no eye was upon them, except that of a 
stranger whom they might never see again, and their conduct 
was just as correct, and their devotion as sincere as in the low 
country near the sea, where the Missionaries resided. He says, 
that he and his companions were astonished to find such orderly, 
civil, cheerful, and happy societies as they there found. 


“T for one,” says he, “and many of those who were with me, had 
been taught to believe, ihat a morose, sullen, gloomy disposition had 
taken the place of the former amusements which there prevailed. 
But I can bear the most solemn testimony that such is not the case. 
Never in my life have I seen a happier or more cheerful people than 
in the island of Otaheite. While there, I had an opportunity of ask- 
ing those who had lately visited the neighbouring islands, to many 
of which our countrymen have not yet penetrated, where only native 
Missionaries have been sent, what was the state of those islands? 
They invariably told me, that similar results have been produced. 
To almost every island of the South Seas ships may now go, and 
their crews land, without fear of being immediately massacred by the 
natives. But this is invariably the case where the Missionaries have 
succeeded in establishing themselves.” 


But as this is a point on which the French have published the 
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grossest and most calumnious falsehoods with astonishing effron- 
tery, it is well to have the testimony of their own countrymen, 
given at a time when the Polynesian Mission and the Protec- 
torate were not heard of. Admiral Duperré, since French 
Minister of Marine, thus speaks of his visit to Tahiti :— 


“ When Wallis, Bougainville, Cook, and Vancouver touched at 
this island, they were boarded by a great number of canoes: we 
were, therefore, very much surprised to see none approaching us. 
We, however, soon learned the reason—every body was at chapel. 

“ The next day, the inhabitants in great numbers brought us pro- 
visions of all kinds. The Missionaries assemble the whole population, 
consisting of 7000 souls, every year in the church of Papahoa. .. . 

“The state of the Island of Tahiti is now very different from what 
it was in the days of Cook. Zhe Missionaries of the Society of London 
have entirely changed the manners and customs of the inhabitants. Idola- 
try exists no longer; they profess generally the Christian religion; the 
women no longer come on board the vessels, and they are very reserved 
on all occasions. ‘Their marriages are celebrated in the same manner 
as in Europe, and the King confines himself to one wife. ‘The women 
are also admitted to the table with their husbands. The infamous 
Society of the Arreois exist no longer; the bloody wars in which the 
people engaged, and human sacrifices, have entirely ceased since 1816. 
All the natives can read and write, and have religious books trans- 
lated into their language, printed either at Tahiti, Ulitea, or Eimeo. 
They have built handsome churches, where they repair twice in the 
week, and show the greatest attention to the discourses of the preacher. 
It is common to see numerous individuals take notes of the most 
interesting passages of the sermons they hear.” 

Such were the impressions of Frenchmen on beholding the 
delightful change wrought by Protestantism in this and other 
islands of the South Seas. However, when Jesuitism enlisted 
the vainglorious nationality of France in its crafty and ferocious 
propagandism, they learned to speak a different language. The 
“ Picpus Society” regarded the regenerated communities of those 
islands, as Satan regarded the condition of our first parents in 
Paradise, with envy and hate. These feelings generated the 
diabolical purpose of destruction. This purpose breathes 
through all the writings of those missionaries of discord and an- 
archy, to whom the Propaganda committed the conversion of 
Polynesia. Their war was not with heathenism but “heresy.” 
They went not forth to destroy idols; for that were a work of 
supererogation. They saw, indeed, a legion of demons in the 
South Seas; but they were all “ Afethodists.” They said to them- 
selves—“ These English Protestants are exulting in these peace- 
ful and fruitful fields of Christian civilization, which seem to rise 
up in smiling beauty in the far distant ocean to attest the truth 
of Protestantism, and to challenge Catholicism to produce similar 
results by its missionary labours. We cannot answer this chal- 
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lenge ;.but we can deprive the heretics of their boast. We will 
lay those regions desolate. We will destroy the work of their 
hands; and ‘Tahiti, especially, the garden of Polynesia, we will 
convert into a desert !” 

To effect this object, they spared no falsehood ; they shrunk 
from no villany, from no atrocity! They disguised themselves as 
mechanics, smuggled themselves into Tahiti, contrary to a well- 
known law—resisted the authorities, in order, if possible, to make 
out a Casus Belli—a pretence for invoking the sword of France. 
By bribery they secured for their tool an unprincipled man, the 
American consul, and by their combined intrigues they have 
accomplished their objects, which for baseness and cruelty have 
no parallel in the history of fanaticism, whether heathen, Mahio- 
medan, or even Catholic. 

Apart from the secular power—unaided by the terror of 
French cannon, the best instrument, it seems, for proclaiming 
their Gospel,—their attempts at converting the heathen were 
contemptible and ridiculous, more like the tricks of a mountebank 
than the honest endeavours of Christian men. Here is the 
account which one of them gives of the argument by which they 
convinced the natives :— 


** They know very well that our powers and our mission come from 
God. This is the chain. My Lord Etienne, Bishop Rouchouse, has 
given them to us; Pope Gregory gave them to him; St. Peter gave 
them to that great Missionary, and Jesus Christ gave them to Peter, 
of whom he is successor. ‘Then your power comes from God,’ said 
the chief of Akamaru, to us. ‘ When a missionary comes here, I 
shall ask him who sent him; if he says, not Gregory, I shall 
say, “Go away, you are not a missionary of Jesus Christ.” I shall 
ask him then, “To whom do that woman and those children belong ?” 
He willsay, “Tome.” “ Very well, then, go about your business, for 
you are not a missionary. God has no wife; Jesus Christ had no 
wife ; Tareta (Caret) has no wife ; Jacava (Lanel) has no wife. Ours 
are from St. Peter, and you are only a common man,’ ”* 


By such reasoning they hoped to confound the “ heretical mis- 
sionaries,” whose ships, they say, “plough the sea in every 
direction.” They complain that these wicked navigators circu- 
late everywhere books, pamphlets, and journals filled with their 
false doctrine. ‘To these barbarous methods of instruction our 
spiritual Quixotes of the Propaganda opposed “ devotional pic- 
tures.” One of them assures us that the people came “ fifty 
leagues to admire a picture in vile colours, representing the birth 
of our Lord. In all the chapels we erect we shall not fail to 
place portraits and pictures.” 

In one resource the French missionaries found the South Sea 
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Islands wofully destitute. They had no guardian angels! 
Demons traversed every sea and hovered round every lonely isle, 
in company with the unhallowed English missionaries. Was 
this to be any longer borne now that fathers Caret, Lanel, 
Murphy, and Chanel had visited these parts? Was not the time 
fully come to create the tutelary powers of Catholicism, and place 
them at their several posts? How was this to be semmaiiiael? 
What were the raw materials out of which these celestial beings 
were to be formed? Stop awhile, and you shall hear. The raw 
materials were infants, surreptitiously baptized in the article of 
death! Father Chanel says—“I have had the consolation to 
administer, in secret, the sacrament of baptism to two young 
oceanians, at the moment of death. They are gone to heaven to 
swell the number of the protecting angels of Wallis Island.” The 
modus in which this marvellous opus operatum was performed is 
somewhat curious, It is this :— 

“In order,” says the candid priest, “to avoid any difficulty when 
I wish to baptize children, even under the eyes of their mother, this is 
the way I manage :—I have always about me one little phial of scented 
water, and a second with pure water. I throw, at first, some drops of 
scented water on the head of the child, under pretence of giving it 
vase, and while the pleased mother rubs it gently over with her 
hand, I change the phial and pour on the regenerating water, without 
her having any suspicion of what I have done.”* 

The morals imported into Tahiti by the French civilizers, and 
which they so earnestly enforced by their own example, were 
certainly very different from those inculcated by the English. 
Papeete, the principal port, being so frequently visited by 
strangers, abounded in women, who, in despite of the efforts of 
the missionaries, retained the dissolute manners of their heathen 
state. They were, however, prevented by the magistrates from 
visiting the ships as formerly. In 1839, the -1rtemise was in 
danger of being wrecked off the coast of Tahiti, and was obliged 
to put in to its hospitable harbour, where all possible kindness 
was shown to the crew, who quickly spread a moral contagion 
among the natives. 

“ The beach,” writes M. Reybeaud, “ presented the aspect of a con- 
tinued holiday, to the great scandal of the missionaries. After the 
frigate was thrown down, the whole ship’s company, officers, and men, 
were either lodged with the natives, or in a temporary encampment. 
The initiation of this French colony, to a Tahitian life, was the most 
easy and agreeable. We have seen how the men managed, and what 
friends they found. The officers were not less fortunate. The island 
that Bougainville called the New Cytherea, did not belie its name. 
The whole of Papeete was one seraglio, without its restraint.” 
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Later, in 1842, in immediate connexion with the triumph of 
the Crucifix in Tahiti, we have the record of a similar scene 
from an officer of the Reine Blanche, written at sea, on the 10th 
of October :— 


“‘ The severity of the English missionaries is sometimes very inop- 
portune, and they were certainly the cause of our receiving the visits 
of the women. ‘The admiral would not have allowed us to receive 
them on board, if the missionaries had not ridiculously opposed it. 
The officers who landed the day after our arrival, had brought back 
with them three or four women, to show them the vessel and gratify 
them with music. In the evening, the officers invited them to dinner ; 
and only sent them back, when they expressed a wish to that purpose, 
which was at a late hour. The missionaries having learnt this, wish- 
ed to impose a fine upon the women for having gone to see the ship. 
On the news of this, there were great rumours on board the frigate. 
The circumstances were reported to the admiral, who ordered the na- 
tive women to be allowed to come on board, whenever they pleased. 
In the evening more than a hundred women came on board. They 
were in tlie oflicers’ room, in the chamber of the midshipmen—they 
were everywhere. From that day a crowd of these belles came every 
afternoon, about three o’clock, to hear the music. At dinner time, 
the officers and midshipmen invited them gallantly to their table ; 
and the repasts, which were very gay, were prolonged sufficiently 
late at night, so that fear might keep on board those of the women who 
were afraid to sail home by the doubtful light of the stars. 

“It was to the admiral, commanding in chief in the Pacific, who not 
only authorized these most scandalous orgies, so degrading to his own na- 
tion, but openly and purposely trampled on the laws of Tahiti—laws 
essential to its safety, and having no political character; it was to this 
officer that the Romish priests looked for the support of their religion ; 
at the very moment, too, that he sanctioned and shared the most ap- 
palling vice, on purpose to spite and insult English Protestants! 
This ‘ grand officer of the Legion of Honour,’ was come to Tahiti to 
avenge the wrongs of France, and to establish order, honour, the 
reign of the laws, and the faith of treaties !"— Wilkes, pp. 123, 124. 


It was by these means the grand civilizers tried to free the 
people from the “dreadful tyranny of the missionaries, under 
which they groaned.” On the catastrophe brought about by the 
unparalleled villany of the French agents, we need not dwell. 
The Government of that great nation, issuing its orders from the 
vaunted metropolis of civilization, believed, or affected to believe, 
the lying statements of those vile adventurers, and allowed its 
power to be used to trample down all law and all right. But it 
is most lamentable to think that the French Minister should be 
able to say that the Government of England had no objection to 
their Tahitian Protectorate! It used to be the glory of Britain 
to shield the bleeding victims of persecution—to shelter the op- 
pressed in every land. But, by a singular fatality, its merciful 
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interposition was, in these three islands, hoped for in vain. When 
tarifts and boundaries are in question, it can speak with a voice 
that commands attention ; but, if nothing dearer than religion 
and liberty be at stake—if it be only a small band of British sub- 
jects, toiling for the good of mankind, in a distant island, who 
are exposed to persecution, plunder, and slaughter—then the 
greatest possible care must be taken not to speak above a whis- 
per, for fear of disturbing the enteinte cordiale ! 

Poor Queen Pomare, harassed beyond endurance, at last 
yielded to terror ;—-“ The night was passed in sobs and tears. 
Towards morning her sufferings increased; and, at length, she 
signed the fatal document; then, bursting into a flood of tears, 
she took her eldest son, aged six years, in her arms, and exclaimed 
‘My child, I have signed away thy birthright’ After another 
hour of indescribable pangs, she was delivered of her fourth child. 
In fact, by protection she was dethroned. Though the French 
left her an empty title of Queen of the Interior, Moerenhout, the 
royal commissioner of Louis Philippe, was king of Tahiti.” 

When this monstrous iniquity was finished, there was great 
rejoicing among the gallant French, and the priests lifted up their 
hands in thanksgiving to “ our Lady of the Faith.” 


** As at the Gambier Islands, before the obscene indulgences on 
board the Astrolabe and Zelce, and as at Tahiti, after the debauchery 
of the officers and crew of the Artémise, so now, religion, was made 
to mingle with and to sanction the dissoluteness. A Romish chapel 
was opened on the Sunday. M. Caret, vicar-general, officiated, and 
the band from the Reine Blanche accompanied the high mass. Yes, 
the same band to which crowds of lost women, enticed on board the 
ship of war to insult the Protestant missionaries, had listened day 
after day, they saw ranged before the high altar, and its music they 
heard blending with the chants and prayers of Romish priests! The 
confederacy was in its glory—the joyous notes with which it cele- 
brated the triumph of wrong, and the installation of the agents of 
Piepus, were to them the requiem of Protestant heresy and British 
influence at Tahiti.”— Wilkes, p. 128. 

We conclude with the peroration of Mr. Mark Wilkes, whose 
excellent reflections on this painful subject are expressed with 
equal force and beauty :— 


“ All that has followed the French Protectorate; the acts of de- 
thronement and of assumption of the islands, and their disavowal, 
when too late; the tyranny of the commissioner and governors; the 
forced retirement of the queen on board a British ketch, the Basilisk ; 
the expulsion of the British consul ; the insulting conduct of d’Aubigny 
and Bruat, towards the commander of Her Majesty’s ship, the Cormo- 
rant; the bombardings, conflagrations, and slaughters, ordered and 
effected ; the dispersion of the English missionaries; the ill-treatment 
of several captains of British merchant vessels; the outrage on Lieu- 
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tenant Hunt—all these facts, of which the history and the sequel are 
yet to come, are so many inevitable consequences of the long laid 
plans of Romish and French confederate policy for the possession of 
Tahiti, and for the extirpation of heresy from Oceania. That confe- 
deracy, its origin, character, progress, and success, it was the design 
of this review of events to expose. 

“‘ Whatever may have been thought or said in France, of this suc- 
cess, the news from the Pacific has given a blow to the moral power 
of the government of that country, under which it still staggers, and 
from which, instead of recovering with the lapse of time, it is doomed 
to sink lower and more feeble, till reparation shall have been publicly 
and honourably made. No jubilations, no excuses, no denials; not 
even the apologies or collusiveness of other governments, can stifle or 
divert the public conscience, everywhere enlightened and decided. In 
the midst of festivities and ovations, however apparently cordial, and 
however splendid, a hand-writing throws a lurid light; and the words 
Tauitt and Protection, unspoken, but not unseen, give the hue of 
moral death to the brilliant show. 

“* What reparation can be made? What has France, or its sove- 
reign, rich as he is in this world’s wealth, to offer, in compensation 
for the evil it has achieved, the social misery it has inflicted on an un- 
offending people? What to the English missionaries, and to the Chris- 
tian Society which sent them to Tahiti, and sustained them during 
fifty years, by its sacrifices and its prayers? What to the natives, for 
their loss of religious peace, moral dignity, domestic comfort, national 
prosperity and independence? What to the royal family, and to the 
sovereign, for insult, deprivation, expulsion from the throne and the 
home of her fathers and of her children; for the success of treason, 
the murder of many of her people, and the inoculation of her states 
with the corrosive virus of deadly and infectious vices? What to the 
world, for the perverting example of political profligacy; of irreli- 
gious, anti-social, contemptuous violation of the principles, that all 
states, and that human nature ought to respect and maintain? France 
has nothing to offer, that can compensate to any of these for any por- 
tion of the evil it has produced. Refuse, indeed, the sovereignty of 
Tahiti, but keep the protectorate,—and that, because the same ini- 
quitous power may be exercised under a more convenient form !—Is 
this to give compensation for the past?—Even were France to give 
back to Pomare her full, and rightful, and unforfeited independence ; 
to withdraw, at once and for ever, from her soil, the wretched agents 
who have polluted it, a debt would remain for past aggressions and 
contamination, that the nation, ‘ great and powerful’ as it is, were it 
repentant and sincere, could never discharge. It only remains for it 
to do, and for others to require, what can be done; when that has 
been done, or, at least, when an honest desire to attempt so much, has 
been displayed, then, and not till then, can France expect to be re- 
ceived to the fellowship of truly civilized, virtuous, and honourable 
society.” 
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Art. VIL.—1. A Treatise on the Inhalation of the Vapour of I:ther, 
Jc. By J. Ropinson, Surgeon-Dentist, &c. London, 1847. 

2. Notes on the Inhalation of ‘Sulphuric ther, in the Practice of 
Midwifery. By J. Y. Sutpsoy, Professor of Midwifery in 
the University of Edinburgh. Edinburgh, 1847. 

3. Lhe Medical Periodicals, passim. 


Avr first sight, this subject may seem to lie beyond the strict range 
of our J ournal, and to belong rather to those periodicals which 
treat exclusively of physic and surgery. But a moment's reflection 
makes it very plain iow this is a matter which touches all members 
of the human family alike ; or, if there be any difference, patients 
are more interested than practitioners—the laity more than the 

»rofession—the mass more than the medical section of mankind. 
No doubt, it is a boon to the surgeon to know that he can achieve 
what he knows to be essential for his patient’s welfare, without, 
at the same time, inflicting on him an instant’s pain. He will 
be very thankful to find a fellow-being placid, and calm, and 
motionless, under an operation which used to cause much tor- 
ture, as evinced too plainly by writhings, and shoutings, and 
groans. is hand is all the steadier ; his head all the more cool 
and collected; his feelings are comparatively untouched ; and 
his heart, all thankful, is incomparably at ease. But surely the 
boon is greater far to the victim—to the suffering portion of hu- 
manity. Injury and disease often require operations of dread 
severity ; fearful in themselves, and still more fearful in antici- 
pation. In war, the bravest hearts, who cared not for the foe- 
man’s steel, and scarce felt the wound it made, have yet shrunk 
back from the friendly knife which in kindness had to follow. In 
disease, the sternest minds, and the most possessed, have looked 
death steadily in the face, day by day, week by week, and month 
by month; they have reasoned calmly of that which they be- 
lieved to be surely carrying them onward to their grave; and 
yet they have turned, trembling and appalled, from the thought 
of an operation which a turn of their malady may have rendered 
expedient or imperative. Many a wise, as well as many a bold 
man has refused to submit to what his own conviction told him 
was essential to his safety; and many a valuable life has thus, 
in one sense, been thrown away, which otherwise might have 
been saved, or at least prolonged. And why? Simply because, 
in the operations of surgery of a graver kind, there has hitherto 
been such cruel pain as frail humanity, even of the highest class, 
is fain to shrink from. We remember the case of a gallant ad- 
miral—-one of the bravest hearts that ever beat, in a service whase 
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men of every grade are, to a proverb, dauntless—who, in the open- 
ing of his distinguished career, had been engaged in cutting out 
an enemy’s frigate. From the gunboat, he climbed up the ship's 
steep side, and, foremost of his crew, had reached the bulwarks, 
when, receiving a stunning blow, he fell backwards into his boat 
again, striking his back violently on the tholpin. Many years 
afterwards, a tumour had grown on the injured part; and at 
length, the admiral—grey, and bent in years—found it advisable 
that this growth should be removed. The man that never feared 
death in its most appalling form, while in the discharge of duty, 
now shrank from the surgeon’s knife ; the removal, contemplated 
with a feeling almost akin to fear, was long deferred; and at 
length, half-stupified by opium though he was, a most unsteady 
patient did he prove during the operation. Women—mothiers 
—who, for their kindred, have been at any time ready to sacri- 
fice their lives, by watching and privation, in loathsome and 
tainted chambers of infectious disease—have, when themselves 
become victims of that which they know requires a surgical ope- 
ration, and which, without this, they are well assured, must mi- 
serably consume them away;—even these noble minds, resolute in 
the fear of death, have yet quailed under the fear of suffering; they 
have studiously concealed their malady from their nearest friends, 
and deliberately preferred the misery of a fatal, and unchecked, 
and ever-gnawing cancer, to the apprehended torture of an opera- 
tion, temporary though it be. We repeat it; even the best por- 
tions of humanity have an instinctive dread and shrinking from 
the pain of deliberate cutting of the living flesh. And does it 
not concern us all, that, in God’s good providence, a remedy has 
sprung up for this?—that now a fair prospect is afforded of even 
the most dreaded of these dire proceedings being performed during 
a happy unconsciousness of the patient? Not merely with little 
suffering, but absolutely with none. 

Than the subject at the beginning of our page, we can con- 
ceive nothing more catholic ;—it affects the whole human race. 
Even editors and critics must stoop to arrange themselves among 
the benefited; and in this question may well say—confessing 
their humanity, and throwing aside for once the almost supra- 
human obscurity in which they love to dwell—“ ZZomo sum ; 
humani nihil a me alienum puto.” 

We do not propose to enter fully into the subject of Etheriza- 
tion, but shall content ourselves with little more than a narra- 
tive of the principal events connected with it; making also some 
observations regarding the application of the discovery, which it 
may be at once useful and interesting for the general public to 
know. 

It has always been a leading object in practical surgery, to di- 
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minish as far as possible the amount of suffering during the mani- 
pulations of that art. Accordingly, in some operations, tight 
pressure has been made above the part to be cut, applied by a 
tourniquet, by bandaging, or by the powerful grasp of an assist- 
ant. Sometimes, but more frequently in obedience to the urgent 
request of the patient than of the operator’s own free will, opium, 
or some other narcotic, has been given previously to the hour of 
operation, in the hope of producing thereby a comparative dead- 
ness to pain; always, however, with an imperfect and unsatis- 
factory result as to the object sought to be attained, and almost 
always with the effect of subsequent disadvantage accruing, in 
the form of headach, feverishness, or other general disorder. 
Each individual operation has had its details oftentimes considered 
and changed in the hope of accelerating the speed of operating, 
while safety might be retained; and many ingenious instru- 
ments have been invented with the like object in view ; surgeons 
seeking in every way to arrive at adue combination of the * tudo 
et celeriter :” always giving to the former the first place in import- 
ance, and yet, perhaps, pursuing the latter with a greater ear- 
nestness and perseverance. In this, it is gratifying to know 
that surgery has, of late years, made no inconsiderable advance. 
The operation for stone, for example, used to average many 
minutes in duration, now it seldom occupies above three or four ; 
often it is completed in two; and, withal, the average mortality 
is found rather abated than otherwise ; the search for the “ celeri- 
ter” has been successful, and the “ tuto” has been retained. In 
like manner, the old method of amputating by “circular inci- 
sion” has been, in a great measure, superseded by the modern 
operation by “ flaps,” and the cutting procedure, in consequence, 
has been abridged of fully one-half its period of duration ; while 
better stumps are formed, and the casualties affecting life are at 
least as few. Still, the results of such attempts, however success- 
ful, have been but imperfect ; pain has still been inflicted, with 
all its intensity unbroken ; the saving has merely been as to the 
tortures actually endured whilst under the knife, and that not 
with reference to acuteness or amount, but only as to the term of 
duration. And furthermore, no slight evil may well be suppos- 
ed to have occurred, in the temptation to hurry in operating, 
held out, more especially, to those surgeons whose duty led them 
to public exhibition of their professional skill. A false criterion 
of operative power was apt to be raised—not merely in the vulgar 
mind; the dexterity of the hand was apt to be estimated accord- 
ing to the rapidity of its movement; the judgment and tact of 
the head, which planned an operation, were apt to be gauged by 
the time occupied in performance; and, in consequence, the 
surgeon may not unfrequently have been urged, almost uncon- 
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sciously, if not to precipitancy in the use of his knife, at least to 
an unwarrantable sacrifice of the “tuto” to the “ celeriter”—in 
plain language, to a sacrifice of his patient’s best interests in 
favour of his own precarious and ephemeral reputation. “ If 
it were well done, when ’tis done, then ’twere well it were done 
quickly.” But it were a poor economy, on the part of the patient, 
to obtain a moment’s absolvence from pain, at the cost of misad- 
venture which may bring life into hazard, or which may entail 
weeks or months of protracted suffering. In a recent publica- 
tion, Professor Syme has stated, in reference to a particular ope- 
ration, “ I have completed the operation in less than a minute, 
and on other occasions have found nearly half an hour requisite 
for the purpose. If all operators had paid as little regard to the 
time occupied, I believe that the unfavourable results on record 
would not have been so numerous as they are.” And this, we 
doubt not, is just an indication of the right feeling which per- 

vades all truly good surgeons, who, as operators, are usually 
rapid—but rapid because ‘skilful, and rapid only when safe; and 
who well know that, in some procedures, attempted rapidity 
will not fail to prove injurious, and must ever be abstained from. 
Still, there is no doubt, the operative surgery of modern days is 
decidedly more rapid hen that of the olden’ times, and, on the 
whole, fully as sate in its immediate results. In consequence, a 
areal saving of pain hasthus been achieved in favour of humanity. 

And in another way has good progress been made in this di- 
rection. It has been the pride of modern surgery, as it has been 
its aim, not to multiply instruments and the means of using them ; 
not to enlarge the operative field, but to cirecumscribe it ; not to 
expend blood and pain, but by gentler means to arrest disease, 
and remedy disaster. Joints are saved, and made supple again, 
which used to be amputated ; growths are made to disappear by 
their own act, which used to be dug out or cut away; and acci- 
dental wounds are brought to heal more rapidly and more kindly, 
with less use of the probe, sewing needle, and knife. The mo- 
dern surgeon finds his mission to “be “not to cut but to cure.” 

By the skill and diligence of surgeons, then, and by the ad- 
vance of improvement in their art, operations have been reduced 
in frequency, and shortened in performance. Still, however, 
they are almost everyday occurrences in each extensive practice ; 
and, until within these few months, they were still inseparable 
from such suffering as even the brav est minds would fain recoil 


from. 
“Pneumatic medicine,” as it was called, was in vogue at the 


end of last century ; that is, the treatment of disease, by the in- 
halation of gases or vapours. The names of Drs. Beddoes, 
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Thornton, and Pearson, are prominently associated with this ; 
and it is well known that Sir Humphry Davy, in his early years, 
repeatedly risked his life in recklessly inhaling gases which are 
now ascertained to be poisonous. His experiments were not 
without their fruit. Advances in the general science of chemistry 
were attained ; and, as will afterwards be shown, a very near ap- 
proach to the present discovery was also made. Indeed, a very 
fair question may be raised, as to whether Sir Humphry be not 
actually entitled to rank as the discoverer of what has been 
termed “ the Letheon”—or, at least, of the system of “ Letheon- 
izing.” 

Dr. Pearson, in 1795, recommends the inhaled vapour of sul- 
phuric ether as “ remarkably serviceable in phthisical cases. It 
abates the hectic fever, checks the sweats, removes the dyspnoea, 
and greatly improves the smell, colour, and other qualities of the 
expectorated matter. . . . . Patients who have inhaled it two or 
three times, find it so grateful to their feelings that they are dis- 
posed to have recourse to it too often, and cannot readily be pre- 
vailed upon to lay it aside when it is no longer necessary.” His 
mode of applying it was to pour “one or two teaspoonfuls of 
ether into a tea saucer, holding it to the mouth, and drawing in 
the vapour with the breath ;’ continuing the inhalation till the 
saucer became dry ; and repeating it “ two or three times a-day, 
or oftener if necessary.” His ether, too, was duly rectified. 
The best having been got, “lest it should contain any loose 
acid, it is advisable to put a little alkaline salt into the bottle in 
which it is kept, and to shake them together now and then.” 
And he was not content with using ether alone. He impreg- 
nated it with musk, camphor, opium, assafcetida, and the like ;” 
and squill seemed a favourite addition with him—for, says he, 
“ the finer particles of the squill applied to the lungs in this man- 
ner, along with the vapour of ether, gently stimulate the secret- 
ing surfaces of the bronchia, and promote the mucous dis- 
charge; and if applied in sufficient quantity, produce sickness, 
which takes off the spasm, and is otherwise serviceable in such 
(asthmatic) cases.” 

Nysten, in 1815, published a strong recommendation of ethe- 
rial inhalation as an anodyne, especially in pulmonary complaints ; 
and described suitable inhaling apparatus. 

In Brande’s Journal of Science and the Arts, 1818, an author 
writes “ on the effects of inhaling the vapour of sulphuric ether,” 
showing how it may be conveniently managed, what risks may 
be expected, and how these may be avoided. 

The medical use of gaseous inhalation, however, fell into des- 
uetude. The profession let it slip; empiricism took it up; and 
between the neglect of science, and the favour of quackery, it 
lapsed not only into disuse, but also into disrepute. 
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And yet it has been reserved for the simple inhalation of a 
gas—a revival of the erewhile forgotten and despised “ pneu- 
matic medicine,’—to achieve in surgery that for which surgeons 
have for centuries laboured, and laboured in vain. 

Sulphuric ether—a subtle fluid, obtained by tae action of con- 
centrated sulphuric acid on rectified spirit, colourless, very vola- 
tile, pungent in taste, and of a penetrating odour—has long been 
used in medicine; narcotic, when taken in large doses, either 
by the mouth or by inhalation; in smaller doses, stimulant, 
antispasmodic, and carminative. In hysteria, asthma, palpita- 
tion, gastrodynia, nervous colic, and the like, it is an invaluable 
remedy, especially when united with opium.”* Many a time 
has the vapour of ether been inhaled for the relief of oppressed 
lungs; many a time has the sought relief been thus obtained ; 
and just so many times has the discovery of the wonderful ano- 
dyne properties of this gas, as affecting all bodily suffering, been 
brushed past and overlooked. Philosophers may often be likened 
to men Bites into deep waters in search of what is floating on 


the surface, and against which, as they emerge, they may often 
almost brush their cheek. Medical philosophers were busy seek- 
ing to alleviate pain; prosecuting search after search, and devising 


scheme after scheme; and yet were in the daily or at least familiar 
use of what, if pushed only a little farther, would have gained the 
end in view. And something less than medical philosophers had 
gone a step nearer the discovery. Certain medical chrysalises, com- 
monly called apothecary shop-boys, have long been in the habit of 
testing each new comer to their sphere of labour, by his power of 
sustaining the vapour of ether. ‘he novice may have passed an 
inductive examination satisfactorily as to general acquirements, 
the indenture may have been duly signed and lodged, the fee may 
have been duly paid; the apron may have been donned, and a place 
at the counter appropriated ; but an ordeal had still to be passed 
through. In some remote corner of the shop, and at some lone 
hour, his impish brethren of the craft resolve themselves into a 
mysterious tribunal, to elicit his grade of manliness; they form a 
circle round him, and, holding to his mouth and nose a sponge, 
handkerchief, or towel, saturated with ether, through which he 
must breathe, they watch the effects. If he soon faint and fall, 
he is placed low in the list, as freeman of the shop; but if he long 
resist the vapour, he rises in estimation, and at once has assigned 
to him a high place among his compeers. It is odd that such 
tricksy atoms of humanity never thought of pinching, puncturing, 
or cauterizing their hapless victims that fell and lay in a swoon. 
If they had, some one of them might have proved the lucky 
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stumbler on the strangely anodyne properties of what they, as 
well as their betters, had so long regarded, in full doses, as a 
mere narcotic. 

An old gentleman, too, was near it, some forty years ago.* 
He had discovered that the fumes of ether could lull him into 
forgetfulness of the pains and discomforts of a bustling and a 
checquered life. He was a man of research, in his way ; curious 
in beds, and baths, and professing to cure disease better than his 
fellows. But he was loose in principle, as well as weak in science, 
and no doubt, most deservedly, had many roughnesses in life 
which he could wish to rub away. Ilis mode was this. Obtain- 
ing an ounce or two of ether, he leisurely sniffed up its vapour, 
according to the plan of Dr. Pearson; sitting softly the while, 
and manifestly enjoying a time of calmness and repose. And, 
on being interrogated, he was in the habit of answering, “ sooth- 
ing, sir, soothing, to an immeasurable degree.” In this placebo 
for the cares of life, he was in the habit of indulging many 
times a day; and again, it is to be regretted that some experi- 
mental pinching or puncturing had not been applied, in his list- 
less moments—the more especially as there seems good reason to 
believe that no fitter subject could well have been got for such 
experimenting, according to the old adage, of “ in corpore vili,” 
&e. He had discovered that the fumes of ether could relieve, 
temporarily, from the pains of a mind ill at ease; but he was not 
deemed worthy of knowing that it could still more wonderfully 
assuage the body’s worst suffering. 

This discovery Providence has, in inscrutable wisdom, held 
back till the present day; and with its divulgement the names 
of two Americans are prominently associated, Doctors Jackson 
and Morton, the one a physician and chemist, the other a den- 
tist, in Boston. ‘To the former, the chief merit of the discovery 
seemed due, the latter having been but auxiliary to the testing 
by actual experiment. On the 13th of November, 1846, Dr. 
Jackson writes to the French Academy of Sciences, stating 
that he wished to communicate to that body a discovery which 
he had made, of much importance, as a means of relieving suf- 
fering humanity, and very valuable to the art of surgery. Five 
or six years before, he had observed that inhalation of the vapour 
of pure sulphuric ether had the power of inducing a peculiar 
state of msensibility. He had inhaled it himself, partly for the 
mere purpose of experiment, and partly for the relief of a very 
unpleasant affection of the chest, which had followed the inhala- 
tion of chlorine. Struck with the thought that this trance or in- 
sensibility might be turned to a good account, he advised Mr, 
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Morton to make trial of it in the pulling of teeth. This Mr. 
Morton was not slow to do, and had the satisfaction, by means 
of the ether, of pulling teeth without pain, and of finding no un- 
pleasant consequences attendant on his experiments. Mr. Mor- 
ton subsequently, at the request of Dr. Jackson, proceeded to 
the public hospital of Massachusetts, and there administered the 
vapour to a patient about to undergo a painful surgical opera- 
tion; and the result was again prosperous—no pain during the 
operation, and a good recovery. Then came further trials in 
the hospital ; fast enough, and all successful—no pain, and “ the 
recoveries remarkably good, apparently on account of no shock 
having been sustained by the nervous system.” 

On the 28th of November, Dr. Bigelow writes to his friend 
Dr. Boott, in London, announcing the “ new anodyne process,” 
and giving instances of its success. 

On the 14th of December, Dr. Boott sends Dr. Bigelow’s let- 
ter to Mr. Liston, naturally anxious to make so important a 
communication without loss of time to one so pre-eminent in the 
operative department of surgery. And that distinguished sur- 
geon, worthy of the confidence reposed in him, speedily put the 
matter to test in the hospital of University College. [lis success 
was most complete, on the 21st of December. 

On the morning of the 23d of December, his former pupil, 
Professor Miller of Edinburgh, was not a little surprised, doubt- 
less, to receive the following epistle, which, having obtained, we 
venture to make public, availing ourselves of the permission of 
one of the parties at least. It is very characteristic of the writer, 
dashed off, in hurry and excitement, and showing a fine generous 
enthusiasm ; moreover, it may be regarded with something of 
historic interest, under the circumstances. The writer will, we 
hope, pardon us for the liberty we take with a private communi- 
eation, which bears the form, indeed, rather of a despatch than 
of an ordinary letter. It is verbatim, as follows :— 


“ Hurran! 

“ Rejoice! Mesmerism, and its professors, have met with a 
‘heavy blow, and great discouragement.’ An American dentist 
has used ether, (inhalation of it) to destroy sensation in his ope- 
rations, and the plan has succeeded in the hands of Warren, 
Hayward, and others, in Boston. Yesterday, I amputated a 
thigh, and removed, by evulsion, Doth sides of the great toe nail, 
without the patient’s being aware of what was doing, so far as 
regards pain. The amputation-man heard, he says, what we 
said, and was conscious, but felt neither the pain of the incisions, 
nor that of tying the vessels. In short, he had no sensation of 
pain in the operating theatre. I mean to use it to-day, in a case 
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of stone. In six months no operation will be performed without 
this previous preparation.* It must be carefully set about. The 
ether must be washed, and purified of its sulphureous acid and 
alcohol. Shall I desire Squire, a most capital and ingenious 
chemist, to send you a tool for the purpose? It is only the bot- 
tom of Nooth’s apparatus, with a sort of funnel above, with bits 
of sponge, and, at the other hole, a flexible tube. Rejoice ! 
“ Thine always, 
“3%. i." 


This was read by Professor Miller to his class, within an hour 
after its receipt ; and a somewhat similar announcement was also 
made by Professor Syme, in the after part of the day. A few 
days afterwards, Professor Simpson had occasion to visit Lon- 
don ; and, witnessing the effects of ether in hospital practice, ob- 
tained the best instrument for inhalation he could then procure. 
This apparatus, speedily after his return to Edinburgh, was put 
to the test in an amputation performed by Dr. Duncan in the 
Royal Infirmary of that city, and proved entirely successful ; the 
operation having been completed without the infliction of any 
pain. In due time Mr. Liston supplied Professor Miller with the 
promised “ tool ;” and that apparatus also proved eminently suc- 
cessful in sundry cases in the Infirmary, astonishing both patient 
and practitioner. Professor Simpson was, with accustomed en- 
ergy, not slow to prosecute the discovery in connexion with his 
own peculiar department ; still with success. Professor Syme 
seemed less eager than his colleagues to lend confidence to the 
ether, and his first public trials were unsatisfactory. On the use 
of efficient apparatus, however, he too became a painless operator. 
Instrument makers, medical practitioners, and medical students, 
seemed struck with a fever of invention as to inhaling apparatus ; 
in rapid succession many varieties were constructed and tried ; 
some with unsatisfactory results, but the great majority all suc- 
ceeding in the main object—procuring the forgetfulness of pain. 
From the metropolis the news quickly spread throughout the 
provinces; for the papers of the day, not unnaturally, had lent 
their power towards dissemination of the good news for humanity ; 
and in Glasgow, Dundee, Aberdeen, Inverness—by this time, 
doubtless throughout all Scotland—the truth of the at first 
scarcely believed reports became speedily attested by the voice of 
actual experience. Already, by many hundreds of cases, the effi- 
ciency of inhaled ether in averting or subduing pain, its applica- 
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bility to the majority of cases for operation, and the safety with 
which it may, in proper hands, be administered, are facts—as- 
sailed, but not overthrown. 


Thus went the narrative of the discovery, up to the beginning 
of March. Then, however, a little new light dawned upon the 
subject. A Mr. Horace Wells, of Connecticut, United States, 
dentist, is announced as having practised letheonizing since Oc- 
tober, 1844; beginning upon himself, using both nitrous oxide 
and sulphuric ether in his inhalations, and ultimately preferring 
the former. At the first it excited, as “the laughing gas” is well 
known to do; but after some time a thoroughly sedative effect 
was induced, less transient than that of ether. He did not 
stumble on the thing by accident, but was led to it by a process 
of reasoning, as he thus explains :— 


“ Reasoning from analogy, I was led to believe that surgical opera- 
tions might be performed without pain, by the fact that an individual 
when much excited from ordinary causes may receive severe wounds 
without manifesting the least pain; as, for instance, the man who is 
engaged in combat may have a limb severed from his body, after 
which he testifies that it was attended with no pain at the time; and 
so the man who is intoxicated with spirituous liquor may be treated 
severely without his manifesting pain, and his frame seems in this 
state to be more tenacious of life than under ordinary circumstances. 
By these facts I was led to inquire if the same result would not fol- 
low by the inhalation of some exhilarating gas, the effects of which 
would pass off immediately, leaving the system none the worse for its 
use. I accordingly procured some nitrous oxide gas, resolving to 
make the first experiment on myself by having a tooth extracted, 
which was done without any painful sensations. I then performed 
the same operation for twelve or fifteen others, with the like results ; 
this was in November, 1844.” 


His discovery he had no wish to keep concealed, or to cover by 
a patent. He at once disclosed it to the members of the profes- 
sion with whom he came in contact, and, amongst others, to 
Drs. Jackson and Morton ; making a journey to Boston for the 
express purpose. Dr. Warren of that city made trial of the ex- 
tage but, somehow, his first attempts failed, and he desisted. 

rs. Jackson and Morton professed themselves incredulous ; Mr. 
Wells fell sick ; and so the discovery lay dormant for awhile. Drs. 
Jackson and Morton, however, though incredulous, were not 
oblivious ; they seem to have been brooding over the matter ; and 
at length emerged from obscurity in the borrowed light of their 
more single-minded countryman. What degree of credit attaches 
to these gentlemen, we shall leave others tojudge. The first men- 
tion of their names in this country was associated with yery 
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qualified praise, on account of their seeking to trammedl, for their 
own pecuniary interests, a discovery which plainly interested all 
mankind, and which was declared to have emanated from a libe- 
ral and enlightened profession, the members of which—in this 
country, at least—are not in the habit of so “ protecting” their in- 
ventions and discoveries which affect the life and death of their 
fellow-men. That praise will be still more qualified now, when 
it is understood that what they sought to patent, was not their 
own, but had been filched from a professional brother ; one who 
had been generous enough to make it known to them, and who 
had wished to publish it to the wide world. 

Has regret ever arisen within the breast of any Briton, that 
so important a discovery had not originated in his own land ? 
Or are our transatlantic brethren self-elated, at so large a boon in 
favour of humanity having come from the New World? Surely 
both feelings, if they exist, will receive a healthful chastening, 
by the reflection how untowardly the boon has been ushered 
into operation. Really, Gentlemen, it is too bad. Must you 
have both a patent and a piracy? Proh pudor! 

But, after all, have we, in this country, no claim to urge? 
In Sir Humphry Davy may we not have as good a claimant as 
Mr. Horace Wells? Sir Humphry, we know, half poisoned 
himself, on more than one occasion, by his personal investiga- 
tions into the effects of various gases on the louis lungs; and 
it were unpleasant to think, that nothing should have come out 
of his scientific and perilous experiments, while so much may 
have seemed to flow from those of the obscure Transatlantic. 
Fortunately for our peace of mind, however, Sir Humphry 
seems really and truly to have made the discovery. In his own per- 
son he found that nitrous oxide inhalation removed headach, and 
greatly assuaged the pain of what, in such a philosopher, may truly 
be regarded as a very serious and important operation—namely, 
the cutting of a wisdom tooth. And in his works, edited by Dr. 
John Davy, is the following passage :—“ As nitrous oxide, in its 
extensive operation, appears capable of destroying physical pain, it 
may probably be used with advantage during surgical operations 
in which no great effusion of blood takes place.”* Here is the 
germ of the whole matter. It is not too much to suppose that 
Mr. Wells, who all along seems to have preferred nitrous oxide 
to ether, may have derived his first inkling of the applicability 
of this gas to surgery from the passage we have just quoted. 
And, consequently, it were no great stretch of propriety to place 
the name of Davy on at least quite as high a level in this 
matter as that of Wells. Sir Humphry published the dis- 
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covery in 1800; Mr. Wells practised it in 1844. And Drs. 
Jackson and Morton acknowledged themselves to have been 
“ early impressed with the remarks of Davy, concerning the re- 
medial agency of gaseous matters.” 

But nitrous oxide is not the agent. Ether is plainly prefer- 
able; less troublesome and expensive in preparation, less liable 
to dangerous impurity, and more easily applied. It was a Dr. 
Marcy who first suggested to Mr. Wells the use of ether, in- 
stead of nitrous oxide; about the time of Mr. Wells’ first experi- 
ments—“ during the same month.” Now, what share in the 
discovery has Dr. Marcy-—--Dr. E. E. Marcy of New York? 
Not much, we suspect ; except just to make the matter more 
complex ; for he himself says, “ Upon reflection and more full 
discussion of the matter, I advised Mr. Wells to abandon the 
use of the ether, and confine himself to the exhilarating gas.” 

Again, we learn that a Dr. Hickman, an Englishman, pro- 
posed to the Academy of Medicine in Paris, in the time of 
Charles X., that patients should be rendered insensible to pain, 
during surgical operations, by “ inhalations.” What these “ in- 
halations” were, we are not fully aware. They may have been 
etherial. But we care not to prosecute this subject. To Ame- 
rica let the credit be awarded of the first announcement of etheri- 
zation in Surgery. To Dr. Morton are we certainly indebted 
for its first practical application. 


We need not stop here to describe the various forms of ap- 
paratus employed; nor, among so many, shall we attempt to 
decide the question of comparative merit. Most are efficient ; 
some are strikingly so; and the simplest is the best. To children 
the vapour is efficiently enough applied, by laying over the 
mouth and nostrils a cambric handkerchief dipped in ether—a 
method long ago recommended by Dr. Pearson. We shall 
rather attempt to describe the effects, when suitably inhaled. 
The first mouthful or two is felt to be harsh, and unpleasantly 
pungent; but, in continuance of inhalation, that feeling gradu- 
ally disappears, and the sensation becomes rather grateful than 
otherwise—sometimes intensely so, as in the case of the nitrous 
oxide gas, the inhaler obstinately and violently refusing to forego 
his delectation, if attempts be made to take the tube from him. 
Coughing is not always produced; but more frequently than 
not ; and, in some cases, it proves so distressing as to impose on 
the practitioner a great difficulty in proceeding, even with thie 
best assistance on the part of the patient. In general, however, 
by letting on the full supply of ether gradually, the coughing 
proves slight, and speedily ceases. Sometimes a profuse discharge 
of saliva takes place from the mouth; in almost all cases the 
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secretion from the lining membrane of the windpipe and lungs 
seems to be very considerably increased ; and, from this latter 
cause, a cough with expectoration may come on, during the 
latter stage of prolonged inhalation, quite independently of any 
direct irritation by the pungency of the ether. In the course of 
some time—varying from one to twenty minutes, but usually 
within two or three minutes, when the inhalation is duly con- 
ducted from the first—the patient shows signs of a departure 
from his ordinary condition. His face grows pale and leaden, 
sometimes with a livid congestion about the mouth and nose ; 
his eyes are less brisk in their movements, and their glance is 
less keen; the eyelids move sluggishly over the eyeballs, and 
tend to droop; the hands and feet grow cold, and so do the legs 
and arms by and bye; bent positions of the limbs gradually re- 
lax themselves ; the patient breathes more slowly and fully ; his 
chest is seen to take in large supplies at each inspiration, and his 
cheeks blow like a bellows; if previously seated, the trunk of the 
body now falls back; if previously recumbent, a change may be 
observed indicative of still further relaxation. The pulse has 
been all along becoming more and more rapid in its beats, it is 
now very frequent; and soon it may run away to nothing, 
almost ceasing to be felt. The eyelids are now motionless ; on 
elevating the upper one, it falls slowly down again, evidently 
under no pote, of muscle. The pupil of the eye began to di- 
late early ; and the dilatation has kept pace with the progress of 
inhalation. The eyeball is now glassy, fixed, often turned up- 
wards, and thoroughly “ void of speculation.” Then is the 
evidence of full etherization complete ; and the operation may 
be proceeded with. 

Such is a sketch of the ordinary effects as observed : but there 
is great variety. Sometimes the pupils-are but slightly dilated, 
if at all; and sometimes the pulse, too, is slow to alter. Some- 
times the patient withdraws the tube from time to time, to tell 
his feelings with great volubility and energy. Sometimes, but 
rarely, he expresses a strong dislike to it, and is with difficulty 
coaxed to resume its use. Sometimes he mutters through the 
tube, sometimes incoherently, sometimes sanely enough, in re- 
ference to circumstances which he observes. Sometimes he laughs 
immoderately, as if under the influence of nitrous oxide gas; and 
yet without recollection of any ludicrous idea after recovery. 
Sometimes he twists his limbs about, and sometimes he rolls his 
head from side to side, with a wild motion of his eye, and with a 
stupid yet strong expression of inquiry in its gaze. Sometimes 
he takes to low moaning or whining through the tube ; more es- 
pecially if he has been much agitated by previous apprehension. 
Sometimes he comes to breathe more heavily, and with more 
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snorting noise than is quite agreeable. Sometimes a tendency to 
convulsions manifests itself, requiring instant disuse of the inha- 
lation. 

Supposing the trance complete, the phenomena educed by the 
operation vary. In general the patientremains quiet and motionless, 
as if inanimate; the muscles often quivering slightly, however, 
at each play of the knife, as if by the mere physiological stimu- 
lus which their contractility receives ; and knitting of the brows, 
occasional or fixed, is extremely common ; giving an expression, 
by frowning, rather of annoyance than of pain. Sometimes 
there is slight shrinking of the part from the knife, the patient 
seeming to make some little effort to move it away. Sometimes 
the part is violently contorted, requiring more than the usual 
complement of assistants to restrain it. Sometimes the pa- 
tient gives sundry abrupt loud exclamations, as if in pain ; some- 
times he moans and breathes hard ; sometimes, though rarely, he 
roars lustily. And all this may happen without any sensation, or 
at least without any subsequent remembrance of pain. 

The effects, as indicated by the patient’s own recollection, are 
also very various. In general they are somewhat as follows :— 
A pleasing sense of soothing succeeds the first irksomeness of the 

ungent vapour—a soothing of both mind and body. Ringing 
in the ears takes place, with some confusion of sight and intellec- 
tual perception. The limbs are felt cold and powerless; the 
hands and feet first, then the knees; and the feeling is as if these 
_ had ceased to be peculiar property, and dropped away. 

his sensation may gradually creep over the whole frame; the 
patient becoming, in more senses than one, truly etherialized ; 
reduced to the condition of no body and all soul. The objects 
around are either lost sight of or strangely perverted ; fancied sha- 
dows flit before the eyes, and then a dream sets in—sometimes 
calm and placid, sometimes active and bustling, sometimes very 
pleasurable, sometimes frightful as a nightmare. Emerging, 
the figures and scenes shift rapidly, and grow fainter and fainter ; 
present objects are caught by the eye once more, the ringing of the 
earsis heard again, consciousness and self-control return, atendency 
to excited talking is very manifest, movement is unsteady, and, 
both in mind and body, very unequivocal signs of intoxication 
are declared. In plain language, as in plain fact—there is no 
disguising it—the patient is drunk. The tipsiness, however, is 
of a light and airy kind; very pure, very pleasant, and very pass- 
ing, and, when gone, leaving very little trace behind. If the 
ether be good, “there is no headach in a gallon of it.” 

Sometimes the dream is exquisitely charming, and the patient 
seems passed into another and a better world. Sometimes the 
opposite state obtains, the patient betraying manifest uneasiness 
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while in the trance, by restless, staring, anguished eyeballs, by 
groaning, and by wrestling movements of the body. And these 
are not loath to emerge from the effects of the drug, while the 
former part with them grudgingly. One poor girl, we well re- 
member, had struggled hard during an amputation, yet felt no 
pain ; and, on coming to herself, thankfulness was expressed in 
every feature, as well as by her blithe tongue, for she “ thocht 
the Deil had a grip o’ her # the time.” Sometimes the dreamer 
is falling from a great height rapidly, down and down into some 
unfathomable abyss. Very often the dream is connected with 
the operation—may be said to be the operation embellished 
and disguised, done into poetry, and all without pain. Some- 
times, again, the dream is the most opposite thing possible to the 
operation ; the otherwise most painful things may “ doing, and 
all the while the patient, without swerving a hair’s breadth, may be 
grinning and nodding, and winking, and chuckling, and making 
various nautical-looking observations, with his fingers on his nose, 
industriously endeavouring to convey to the bystanders some no- 
tion of the exquisite treat of which he himself is then in the full 
enjoyment. Sometimes an obscure perception of something being 
done to the part, suggests, as if by association, the idea of acci- 
dents and injuries there of another kind. Sometimes the dream 
is warlike; personal to the dreamer ; or of bygone days, implicat- 
ing Napoleon, or Soult, or Wellington ; and the crack of tooth- 
pulling has sometimes passed off as the din of ordnance. Some- 
times it is a contention with unearthly things, a tugging or 
battling with gnomes and spirits of an evil mien, victory swaying 
now one way and now the other. Sometimes, in youth, the 
dream has been “all fun ;” and the dreamer has been anxious to 
be back into the midst of his pleasant pastime again, even at the 
cost of another tooth-drawing. The patient, if a wanderer, and 
then in a strange land, may dream pleasantly of home; “she 
had been home, it was beautiful, and she had been gone a 
month.” So said one poor woman in the midst of what, without 
the ether, would have been agony. Sometimes the dream is of 
drowning; a gushing in the ears, a choking, and a sense of being 
lost, without pain or struggle or effort to save one’self; a rapid, 
smooth, and pleasing descent beneath the waters of deep oblivion, 
Sometimes the complex circumstantial details of years, asin other 
dreams, are condensed into one lucid glance ; the events of early 
youth have seemed compressed into a circle. Sometimes the 
dream passes steadily on to completion, sometimes it is abruptly 
closed by some critical procedure on the part of the operator— 
the extraction of a tooth, with a sudden wrench, for example. 
Some go “ with their uncle to Gravesend;” some “ have been they 
don’t know where; all they know is, they felt nothing.” 
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Sometimes, too, the dreaming has connexion with previous 
habits and tendencies. A soldier dreams of guns and bayonets, 
and strife, and clamour; asailor, of ships, and storms, and grog ; 
an Irishman of whisky and shilelaghs, and a “ skrimmage ;” 
a boy, of marbles, tops, and “ lots of fun ;” a mother, of home 
and children; a girl, of gala days and finery—“ bonny, very 
bonny,” one kept ever saying, with her eyes fixed and straining, 
evidently on a print or bonnet. A tippler fancies he is in the 

og-shop, and there he may enjoy himself rarely—or he may 
+ “ Vis wife came to fetch him.” Quarrelsome men grow 
pugilistic, and coats may be doffed with appropriate accompani- 
ment of word and action. Young men, having some one in 
their list of female acquaintance dearer than the rest, grow active 
lovers, and in lone walks, earnest conversations, or soft whisper- 
ings, seem to make rare progress in their suit. The swearing 
and dissolute may indulge in oaths and profane jests. The man 
of fervent piety, who is habitually looking heavenward, may not 
only suppose himself translated to the realms of bliss, but may 
take part in imagined exercises there. We have seen a patient 
thus employed immediately after a painful operation ; four verses 
of a psalm were sung by him very loudly, with his eyes fixed, 
his body in a tremor, and intense fervour shown in every 
movement ; he would not be interrupted, and could scarcely be 

revailed on to leave the operation-room, seeing that he found 
himself so wonderfully happy there; he said he had been in 
Heaven, and had seen his Saviour; on reaching his bed, 
he fell on his knees and was rapt in prayer. Not always, how- 
ever, is the dream consistent with the character. For we have 
heard, among other instances, of one young simpering and inno- 
cent damsel, who, addressing a most amiable and excellent den- 
tist, knitting her brows into something more than a frown, 
clenching her fists, and scowling defiance, vowed in the voice of 
a Stentor, that if he ventured near her with his profane touch, 
“big blackguard, as he was, she should certainly knock him 
down,”—doing him, no doubt, some grievous bodily harm. And 
staid, demure, elderly gentlemen—lawyers too—have, in most 
abandoned gaiety, insisted on the operator forthwith joining them 
in a joyous “ Polka.” 

When the illusion is very pleasant, the dreamer almost always 
evinces a strong aversion to being interrupted ; all questioning 
he deems impertinent, and he answers snappishly and in mono- 
syllables, if at all. It is no uncommon thing for him to say that 
“an answer will be given to-morrow ;” plainly implying that he 
is busy, well employed, and will not be disturbed. On coming 
out of the trance, whether this have been pleasurable or not, hys- 


terical crying is very common in the young, and especially in the 
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female. Grown men, however, are not exempt from this frailty. 
On recovering from their unconsciousness, and for the first time 
beholding a raw stump, where a leg or thigh had been, even 
they are very apt to lapse into most unsentimental blubbering. 

The effects, as already said, bear a strong resemblance to those 
of excess in strong drink. Sometimes the patient seems to be 
made aware of this, by the sensations which are induced in the 
early period of inhalation. “ You'll have me drunk !” cried one ; 
“Oh, you blackguard ! I know what you are ;” evidently suppos- 
ing that he had fallen into loose society, and that his companions 
had a design on him. but it is in the state of emergence that 
the intoxication shows most. The eye, mouth, general expres- 
sion of features, the walk, articulation, and pantomime, are all 
those of the tippler. He sways as he tries to stand, and reels as 
he walks ; is garrulous and sprightly, often effectively humour- 
ous ; and his leer and gesture are meant to be diverting. Often 
he insists on shaking hands with all and sundry ; often, as already 
stated, he grows lachrymose, like one who, in Scottish phrase, 
might be termed “ greetin’ fou.” The unsteadiness of gait, and 
lightness of head, sometimes have an inconvenient length of 
duration. One lady we have heard of, who, leaving the dentist 
too soon, had to grope her way along the railing of the street, in 
noonday, and ran no slight risk of losing all reputation for so- 
briety. Sickness, too, is not uncommon; very like that of a 
debauch. And next day, though it brings not its headach, 
brings some uncomfortable feeling in the interior; with a strong 
desire, usually, for more of the deluding vapour. This desire 
for more, indeed, occurs at two periods ; immediately after the 
affair is over, just as a man not fully drunk, but only excited, is 
eager to have “ one glass more;” and, again, next day, just as a 
man drunk over night seeks for “ a hair of the dog that bit him.” 
In Dr. Pearson’s time it was the same, though with him the 
ether was not pushed to unconsciousness; for, in the passage 
formerly quoted, we find him complaining that he found diffi- 
culty in preventing his patients who had once tasted the sweets 
of ether, from recurring to it far too frequently. Patients them- 
selves, too, liken it to drink; they call for “more grog,” and 
declare it to be “ glorious,” “ good stuff, better than pop.” 

In connexion with this point, it is interesting to note that there 
are not a few well authenticated examples on record, of the most 
severe operations having been performed, during ordinary ex- 
treme intoxication, without any sign of pain being evinced by 
the patient during the operation, and without any recollection 
after return to sobriety of pain having been endured. Dr. Boott 
says— 
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* Dr. Sharpey has mentioned to me the case of an Irishman, part 
of whose face was eaten by a pig while he was lying dead drunk on 
the ground, and a wax model of the mutilated face is, or at least was, 
preserved in 1833 in the Museum of the Park Street School, Dublin. 

“ Professor Quain also has mentioned an instance, where a man, in 
a state of intoxication, fell from a coach, and had a shattered leg am- 
putated ; on coming to himself, he affirmed that he knew nothing 
either of the accident or the operation.” 


And Mr. Lawrence says— 


“‘ Many years ago, a middle-aged woman was brought into St. Bar- 
tholomew’s, drunk, with a compound fracture and other serious injury 
of the leg, requiring amputation. Having reflected on the circum- 
stances, I could see no reason why the state of intoxication should 
prevent the performance of an operation absolutely necessary, and I 
accordingly removed the limb at once above the knee in the ward. 
The gentlemen present and myself were perfectly satisfied that the 
patient was unconscious of the proceeding, though being subsequently 
jeered on the subject by some of her fellow patients, she contended 
that she knew what was done at the time, but did not feel pain.” 


From what has been stated, it surely will not be objected that 
the use of ether is objectionable, on the score of a breach of 
morals. In medical practice, wine, whisky, and brandy are every 
day given, (even for long continuance) in such doses as must 
prove more or less intoxicating ; in low fevers, for example, or in 
threatened sinking after severe shocks by injury. And here the 
end—the saving of life—is held to justify the means. Were 
such means employed as a mere experiment, or not hopeful of 
successful issue, their use would assume more than a doubtful 
character. In the time of the cholera, when it raged in its first 
onset among us, a late physician in Edinburgh, attached to one 
of the hospitals, experimented largely in the injection of saline 
matters into the veins; and with no indifferent success. One 
old man resisted the ordinary injection ; and in a reckless moment 
it was resolved to inject whisky into the veins instead. The 
effect was electrical. The man—before cold, and clammy, and 
blue, without voice, or pulse, or power of motion—rose up in 
bed, a living corpse; fancied he was in a change-house; called 
loudly for more drink ; trolled merry songs; and, after a few 
minutes of ghastly gaiety, fell back, and sank again, and died. 
This was faulty ; and, if repeated, would have been flagitious ; 
but the use of ether surely comes within quite another category 
—and that so obviously as to require no illustration. 

The duration of the ether’s influence is an important matter. 
It is brief; and yet it is odd, that the ether itself seems to remain 
long in the system; being plainly, and even offensively, felt in 
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the breath, not merely for hours, but even positively for days, 
after protracted inhalation.* The full effect seldom lasts above 
a few minutes ; time enough for the performance of some opera- 
tions; such as that of tooth-drawing. When more protracted 
procedure is contemplated—as in amputation, stone, rupture, 
removal of tumours, &c.—the inhalation is proceeded with during 
the operation, at what in steaming is termed “ half speed.” The 
ordinary signs having evinced attainment of the full effect, the 
operation is begun; and then the inhalation may be for a few 
moments discontinued, to be afterwards renewed ; or, what is 
better, the mouth-piece is kept continuously applied, with the 
valve in the tube, for entrance of atmospheric air, either partially 
or wholly open, so as to dilute the vapour. And if at any time 
the patient show signs, of prematurely returning consciousness, 
the valve is shut, and the full power of ether restored ; the patient 
being made to breathe much or little of the vapour, according to 
the effects observed. 

At first, it may seem that this brief duration of the ether’s in- 
fluence is a disadvantage. ‘The operator soon learns, however, 
that it is the contrary. Prolonged duration is readily within his 
power, by continued inhalation ; and much of comfort and safety 
resides in the fact of the effect being transient. The manage- 
ability of the ether is not its least virtue. Were the period of 
duration ordinarily less brief, the inhaler would be a danger- 
ous instrument, even in the hands of the skilful and prudent. 
But, as it is, in the hands of the duly qualified it seems perfectly 
safe. Repeatedly have we observed unpleasant effects beginning 
to show themselves, during an operation ; and, to prevent or re- 
move them, it was only necessary to discontinue the inhalation. 
There was no necessity to fly hither and thither in search of 
antidotes or restoratives, or to annoy the patient and interrupt 
the operator by the administration of them. It was enough 
to cease to administer the ether. Repeatedly have we seen an 
operation begun, without any sign of pain; by and bye some 
wincing and moaning came; the ether was let on ;—a lullfollowed, 
the limb becoming passive and deadlike as at first—in more 
senses than one, the patient “ breathed again ;” once more sensa- 
tion revived, and again it was lulled asleep ; and so, several times 
in succession, until all was safely and painlessly completed. 
Repeatedly have we seen the tedious process of stitching a wound 
illustrate this manageability of the ether’s influence; one stitch 
accompanied with some sign of pain, the next as if placed in a 








* The rapidity with which the ether pervades the whole system is also well 
shown, by amputated parts retaining a strong flavour of ether, even for many days 
after removal; although perhaps not more than two or three minutes had been 
spent in inhalation previous to the making of the incisions. 
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dead part ; and so on in varying succession, just according to the 
cessation or continuance of the ether’s administration. 

Sometimes, however, the effect is not transient; a heavy stupor 
remaining, with small pulse, perhaps, and an unpleasant expres- 
sion of countenance. Cold water, dashed on the face, or a cur- 
rent of cold air applied to it, are good restoratives. Indeed, their 
power of bringing the patient out of the trance is often exhibited 
unintentionally, and inconveniently, during the operation. Ifa 
wound be sponged with cold water, for example, the patient who 
had borne cutting without a wince, will often complain of the 
cold lustily. One victim of a severe operation, when asked if 
she felt any pain, said she “ felt that window’—which, happening 
to be open, had to be shut. The internal restoratives are wine, 
spirits, or ammonia; the last, probably, to be preferred. Should 
respiration and circulation still flag, heat to the surface, friction 
of the chest, and ammoniated stimulation of the nostrils, will 
naturally be resorted to. If opportunity serve, oxygen gas may 
be inhaled, to arterialize the blood ; it being supposed that ethe- 
rization, when extreme, tends to evil, by sending venous blood 
through the general circulation. 

When the patient does awake fully to consciousness, it may be 
supposed that he awakes to much misery, because to much pain. 
But it is not so. Not unfrequently, every sense is fully restored 
except the sense of pain. The patient sits up, talks rationally 
and calmly, is aware of every circumstance, knows of his wound, 
by seeing and hearing of it, and yet feels no pain; the smarting 
of a raw wound is often averted for some hours in this way ; and 
when it does supervene at length, there is good reason to believe 
that in many cases it comes in a mitigated form. Often the 
patient sobs and cries, immediately or soon after return to 
consciousness—a state resembling hysteria, or else very like 
the maudlin grief of a drunk man; but such tears are no sign 
of suffering ; on the contrary, they are not unfrequently the off- 
spring of dreamy joy and gratitude. 

For the successful administration of ether, certain things are 
very essential. The instrument must be suitable, and in good 
working order ; and, especially, there must be sufficient width of 
bore to admit of a free draught for the trachea. The ether must 
be strong and pure ; washed with water, to remove any acid that 
might remain, and which would cause irritation to the lungs and 
fauces; afterwards decanted from the water, and distilled over 
chloride of calcium. A mixture of chloric ether with the sul- 
phuric has been tried, but with unsatisfactory results ; the mix- 
ture proved more grateful to the patient at the time of inhalation, 
but the stupifying result was longer of a produced, and the 
after effects were not only protracted, but disagreeable. There 
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was a loss of power; and, as with many compound things, what 
was pleasant to the taste, at first, became bitter afterwards. The 
patient should be comfortably and conveniently arranged: he 
should be as warmly clothed as circumstances will admit of ; and 
the temperature of the room should be little if at all below 60°. 
The warmth is obviously favourable to the production of etherial 
vapour, and it is also favourable to the due effect on the recipient. 
In a room of low temperature, a cold shivering is apt to come on 
shortly after inhalation has been begun, disturbing and impeding 
the process. The patient should be spoken to kindly, and reas- 
sured, in the first instance; the mode of inhalation should be il- 
lustrated and made plain to him; and it may be well to make 
him breathe through the tube, experimentally, before the ether 
is poured into the apparatus. A position is arranged suitable 
to the operation, and also as suitable as possible to the inhalation. 
Recumbency, with the head slightly elevated, is usually to be 
preferred. All arrangements as to securing limbs, denuding the 
part to be operated on, sorting pillows, stationing attendants, &c., 
should be completed before inhalation is begun; for, quietude is 
very essential to success. The patient should not be spoken to, 
or touched, or in any way have his attention taken from his self- 
intoxicating occupation. A question, the fall of a jug or basin, a 
tap at the door, a sneeze, or other accidental noise, may interrupt 
the process very seriously ; rousing the patient from the advancing 
stupor, perhaps rendering him restless and unmanageable. The 
respiration should be steady, slow, and full; the patient filling 
his chest completely, and emptying it completely, at each inspira- 
tion and expiration. ‘To prevent coughing, or other disagreeable 
consequences of the pungency of the vapour, a considerable dilu- 
tion by atmospheric air is expedient at first; the amount of dilu- 
tion being gradually diminished, as the patient is found to bear 
it. And to effect this very important part of the procedure, the 
tube is provided with a valve, which, when open, admits a full 
stream of atmospheric air, and which can be opened or shut— 
gradually or suddenly—at pleasure. The merit of inventing this 
important part of the apparatus is due, we believe, to Mr. Squire, 
chemist, London, who constructed the instruments first used suc- 
cessfully by Mr. Liston. The operator, or some duly qualified 
assistant, watches the pulse, breathing, countenance, and eye ; 
careful to note the time when the operation may be begun, and 
equally careful to observe any untoward sign which might render 
temporary abstraction of the ether necessary. 

In general, no unpleasant sign showing itself, the inhalation 
is carried to the point of complete stupefaction; and this, as al- 
ready stated, is sought to be maintained by a continued, though 
minor use of the ether. An odd fact, however, comes now to be 
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stated; namely, that stupefaction is by no means essential. Lx- 
perience has fully shown that the brain may be acted on so as to 
annihilate for the time what may be termed the faculty of feeling 
pain; the organ of general sense may be lulled into profound 
sleep, while the organ of special sense, and the organ of intellec- 
tual function remain wide awake, active, and busily employed. 
The patient may feel no pain under very cruel cutting, and yet 
he may see, hear, taste, and smell, as well as ever, to all appear- 
ance; and he may also be perfectly conscious of everything with- 
in reach of his observation—able to reason on such events most 
lucidly, and able to retain both the events and the reasoning in 
his memory afterwards. We have seen a patient following the 
operator with her eyes most intelligently and watchfully, as he 
shifted his place near her, lifted his knife, and proceeded to use 
it; wincing not at all during its use; answering questions by ges- 
ture, very readily and plainly ; and after the operation was over, 
narrating every event as it occurred—declaring that she knew 
and saw all; stating that she knew and felt that she was being 
cut, and yet that she felt no pain whatever. Patients have said 
quietly, ‘you are sawing now,” during the use of the saw in 
amputation ; and afterwards they have declared most solemnly, 
that though quite conscious of that part of the operation, yet they 
felt no pain. We have seen a patient enduring amputation of a 
limb without any sign of suffering, opening her eyes during the 
performance, at its most painful part, descrying a country prac- 
titioner at some distance—under whose care she had formerly 
been, and whom she had not seen for some considerable time— 
addressing him by name, and requesting that he might not leave 
town without seeing her. And one of the first successful opera- 
tions in the Royal Infirmary of Edinburgh well illustrates the 
same point ;—the patient managing all the details of the inhala- 
tion himself, loudly insisting that the experiment was quite a 
failure, and would never do, that the matter must be deferred to 
another opportunity—and all the while the painful operation 
being busily proceeded with, preparing an agreeable surprise for 
the talkative sceptic. More examples to the same effect might be 
adduced, if necessary: the fact is undoubted. And physiologists, 
accordingly, are somewhat puzzled as to the exact statement 
of the effects produced by etherial inhalation on the nervous 
system. Of the brain proper, the spinal system, and the gang- 
lionic system—as the different parts of the nervous system are 
termed—which is the part affected? Strychnine is supposed to 
influence the spinal system mainly ; digitalis, the ganglionic ;— 
which does the ether affect? It is probable that the brain proper 
is the part mainly influenced; and sometimes only a portion 
of it; for, as has already been stated, the intellect may be active, 
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and the special senses, too, may retain all their acuteness, while 
the patient is wholly unconscious of procedure which other- 
wise could not fail to be accompanied with the severest torture. 
General sense nay be asleep, while intellectual and special sense 
may be wide awake. 

The first effect of the inhalation would seem to be decidedly 
stimulant ; afterwards it becomes powerfully sedative. Just as 
other things may be stimulant, in small doses, or lightly applied ; 
—sedative in large doses, or long continued. Opium is a fami- 
liar example of this; causing excitement in small doses, and 
proving the most powerful of all narcotics when largely admi- 
nistered. 

The effect of ether is usually very different when taken as a 
mere experiment, and as an amusement, from what is experienced 
in the business-use of it as a prelude and accompaniment to sur- 
gical operation. In the former case, excitement is very apt to 
ensue, with restlessness and talking; in the latter, the sedative 
effect is more speedily and smoothly attained. In fact, there is 
what is termed a tolerance of ether, when ether is really required ; 
just as in particular diseases, whose cure demands certain re- 
medies, there is engendered a tolerance of these remedies in the 
system. A grain of tartar emetic, for example, in the healthy, 
produces great sickness and vomiting; and during inflammation of 
the lungs, the same dose, or one much larger, may be taken every 
second hour without producing either. In health, a few ounces 
of blood taken from the arm may produce fainting; in serious 
inflammation, an approach to faintness will seldom be perceived 
until many ounces have been abstracted. Thirty drops of the 
tincture of Indian hemp produces, in health, a full narcotic effect, 
often very unpleasant; in tetanus, the same dose has been given 
every half-hour to a girl of eleven years of age. In health, a 
grain of opium will produce heavy sleep ; in delirium-tremens, 
that dose may be repeated every hour, until ten times the amount 
is given, and still the patient may be wakeful as at first. A tole- 
rance of bleeding is engendered by inflammation ; of tartar eme- 
tic, by inflammation of a certain organ; of Indian hemp, by 
tetanus ; of opium, by nervous excitement from drink. It would 
seem that a like tolerance of ether is engendered by the occur- 
rence of surgical pain; or perhaps rather by the conviction of its 
certain approach, and the preparation of body and mind suitable 
for its advent. 

It is the sedative effect we want in operating ; and care should 
be taken to reach it as speedily and easily as possible. For there 
can be no doubt that the smaller the quantity of ether used, the 
better for the patient. And there can be as little doubt that the 
more fully and steadily the inspirations are made, and the quieter 
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the patient is kept, the more speedily the anodyne effect is at- 
tained ; or, in other words, the less ether is necessary. When 
the breathing is abrupt, irregular, and interrupted, and the pa- 
tient restless and talkative, a great quantity of ether may be 
consumed, ere any sign of a favourable condition for operating 
appear ; besides, unpleasant effects are apt to show themselves, 
and the after consequences are protracted and disagreeable. The 
same thing is observable in dealing with other remedial agents. 
In bleeding from the arm, for example, desiring to obtain a seda- 
tive result on the general circulation, we do not make a small 
opening in the vein, and slowly drain away the blood in a slender 
stream ; a large number of ounces would always be required ere 
the desired result were obtained in this way. But a large orifice 
is made in the vein ; the blood is taken pleno rivo; and the rapid 
abstraction, in this way, of a comparatively small amount of blood 
proves successful; the patient being soon brought to the verge 
of fainting. In like manner, it is by the rapid, full, and quiet 
consumption of ether, that the best effect is produced. We 
seek to purchase the desired result at as small a cost as possible ; 
in the one case giving as little ether, in the other taking as little 
blood, as we can. 

But it is now time that we speak somewhat more fully of the 
evil consequences which ether, taken by the lungs, may produce. 
1. It may produce coughing, expectoration, or other sign of irri- 
tation of the air passages. And this irritation may sometimes 
prove so embarrassing, as to frustrate the attempt at letheonizing. 
2. It may produce excitement; just as the nitrous oxide gas 
does; the patient becoming talkative and restless, or violent, 
and intolerant of restraint. 3. In females, or in males of highly 
nervous temperament, it may induce hysteria. 4. It may cause 
sickness and vomiting; and the younger tlie patient, the more 
liable is this to occur—more especially if the inhalation have 
been protracted and imperfect. More than once we have seen 
the tube untowardly saturated with the fluid contents of the 
stomach. 5. Convulsions may occur; slight or violent; tran- 
sient or protracted. Of course, the first appearance of them, is 
the signal for discontinuance of the ether—to be resumed, if the 
operation be not completed, so soon as the system has again be- 
come quiet. 6. Fainting may take place, the pulse becoming very 
rapid, and at last imperceptible; and the faint may prove of such 
intensity and duration as to cause serious alarm. But this is not 
likely to occur, except in the case of diseased heart. 7. Signs 
of congestion in the brain may manifest themselves ; the patient 
threatening to pass into what is technically termed the condition 
of coma; as indicated by complete insensibility, dilated pupils, 
relaxed muscles, snoring and laboured breathing. 8. Lastly, the 
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experiment may fail; the patient becoming excited and confused, 
but not dead to pain. This result, however, we feel convinced, 
will seldom if ever occur, when good ether is well administered by 
means of a suitable apparatus. 

Such are the immediate results of an untoward kind; and the 
most of them, we believe, may be averted by a graduated, rapid, 
and quiet exhibition of good ether; should they threaten, inha- 
lation is discontinued for a time, and warily resumed. Others 
may possibly show themselves at a more remote period. There 
may be a condition of system induced, resembling what is termed 
irritative fever ; and by this recovery may be delayed. It is pos- 
sible, also, that irritation of the air passages may leave some per- 
manent traces behind ; threatening to pass on into bronchitis or 
pneumonia. 

A direct proof, however, of such casualties is, happily, still 
wanting. In one fatal case of amputation below the knee, in 
the Edinburgh Infirmary, in which ether had been successfully 
used, bronchitis and pneumonia were both discovered ; but the 
woman died of inflammation of the veins, with acute abscess in 
the wrist and knee joints ; and, besides, she had been for years in 
bad health, and at the time of the operation had a chronic affec- 
tion of the lungs. In another patient, a boy, who had his thigh 
amputated, recovery was delayed by the occurrence of a slight 
attack of pneumonia; but then it did not show itself till a fort- 
night after the operation; and, at that period, the ether could 
certainly not be justly blamed. 

Some seem to entertain a fear that a state of system unto- 
wardly favourable to inflammation of the veins, to erysipelas, and 
to tedious successive suppurations in various parts of the body, 
may be engendered by the ether. And some cases in the Edin- 
burgh Infirmary may have lent some colouring to the fancy, and, 
we honestly believe, nothing more than colouring—certainly no 
proof. It so happened that, in several cases of operation, in 
which ether had been used, these affections did occur, and 
proved both troublesome and dangerous. But it also happened 
that these same diseases, with similar dangerous and troublesome 
results, were occurring in other patients, in the same wards, and 
at the same time, to whom no ether whatever had been in any 
way administered. In fact, the season, at that time, was very 
unhealthy ; and these affections prevailed then in the hospital, in 
an epidemic form, attacking patients who had ether and who 
had not, indiscriminately. A “ fatal case” has been reported in 
England; a coroner's inquest has sat on it, and the decision has 
been, “ death by ether.” But we will venture to say, that no 
unprejudiced surgeon, of experience in such matters, will think 
the verdict just or warranted. The woman had a large “ osteo- 
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sarcomatous, malignant” tumour extirpated by tedious dissec- 
tion from the upper part of the thigh; the operation lasting, 
according to one statement, 25 minutes, according to another, 
55 minutes; the etherization proving quite ineffectual, the pa- 
tient wincing under each stroke of the knife, and saying after- 
wards that she felt it. After the operation, a state of great de- 
pression was observed ; and this continued. The operation was 
performed on a Tuesday forenoon, and the patient, sinking, died 
on the morning of Thursday following. Now, what is there in 
all this, but what has been observed = and again, in ordinary 
practice, before the days of ether? Under the shock of less se- 
vere operations than this, susceptible frames have sunk in less 
time. And though it was very natural for the surgeon, in this 
case, to lay the blame on the ether—shifting it from himself and 
his knife—we suspect that he will find but few competent judges 
in the profession to agree with him. Obviously, had ether 
been even pushed in the case, the result could not have attached 
blame to its use ; for the result is none other than what has been 
often seen without ether. But there is another question. The 
ether here was ineffectual; so far as the anodyne effect is con- 
cerned, the operation may be said to have been without etheriza- 
tion, and the patient sank by continuance of the shock. Had 
ether, by due administration, proved effectual as an anodyne, the 
painful and emotional part of the shock would have been avert- 
ed; and might not the patient, in consequence, have been still 
alive? The “ Crowner’s Quest” verdict is, in truth, imperfect. 
It was “ death by ether.” Ought it not rather to have been, 
“ death (by want of) ether?” 

Weare further told, “ the patient who underwent the Cesarean 
operation died.” No wonder. How many have lived after such pro- 
cedure? “ Another patient, on whom extirpation of the eyeball 
was performed, sank.” Is that any thing new? “ A clergyman, 
whose leg was amputated, never rallied after the operation.” Have 
there not been thousands of such cases before the days of ether ? 

It is worth while, in connexion with this subject, to look to 
Travers on Constitutional Irritation—an old and valued authority. 
There we find many examples of sudden death after operations 
and injuries, some of them slight and trivial, which, had they oc- 
curred in these days, with the use of ether, would have placed in 
the hands of that agent's enemies, much more plausible arguments 
and facts for denouncing it as the cause of misadventure. 

Two cases of lithotomy have been reported, in which the pa- 
tients sank rapidly, and died. But that, too, is no new thing to 
the operating surgeon. The possibility of such an event has been 
long known and acknowledged. Most operators have accounted 
for such a calamity, very simply and naturally, by just supposing 
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that the patient had never rallied from the shock of the operation; 
a state from which, as just stated, we have hope of the ether ef- 
fecting a relief, at least in part. Others, again, have puzzled 
themselves and others by ingeniously constructing theories more 
recondite in explanation. In one case of this Eind, which oc- 
curred to an eminent surgeon, many years ago, we remember 
that the cause assigned for death, was the sudden and effectual 
relief afforded by removal of the stone! It was supposed to 
have produced too abrupt a revulsion in the system! But we 
do not deem it probable that in this way—by rendering the 
operation too easy—the ether runs any risk of being brought into 
disrepute ; although, by the bye, some surgeons are still to be 
found, who deem the suffering of pain by the patient, during 
operation, essential to his well-doing !* 

Let us not be mistaken. We do not say that fatal and formid- 
able results may not happen, and have not happened, from ether’s 
use in surgery. All we mean to assert is, that formidable and 
fatal results from ether’s use in surgery have, in no one case as yet, 
been proven. And we go a step further. Ether, as an anodyne 
in surgery, is on its trial; it has been openly accused of fatal and 
formidable results ; we seek for a thorough and impartial sifting 
of the evidence, pro and con; and we confidently claim—-so far 
as the present state of evidence goes—a verdict very different 
from that of the “ Crowner’s ’Quest;” not merely a “ Not proven,” 
but “Not guilty.” 

At one time, serious apprehensions were entertained, that 
during operations at night great risk would be encountered, by 
reason of the inflammability of the admixture of etherial vapour 
with atmospheric air. And precautions such as the following 
were rife in the public prints :— 


“It is useful to remind those who surrender themselves unreserved- 
ly to experiments of this nature, that the vapour of ether, when com- 
bining with the air, constitutes an explosive gaseous mixture of the 
most dangerous kind. Every phial of ether that is uncorked pours 
into its neighbourhood torrents of vapour, which circulate unseen, 
around the sides of the vase, over the table, and down on the ground, 
and are in danger each moment of being inflamed, if a lamp or any 
lighted body be in the neighbourhood of, or even some feet distant 
from, the recipient of the ether. Should, unfortunately, fire be com- 





* This puts one in mind of a piscatorial illustration. Angling with worm, he is 
no true Waltonian who /ikes to see the victimized reptile writhing on the hook, 
Struggling hard to be free, and showing very plain signs of intense suffering: The 
genuine Isaac strikes his worm, in the first instance, smartly between his palms, 
rendering it temporarily insensible by concussion ; the process of impalement is 
over soon, and without a struggle ; the senseless worm is found to have the better 
adjustment on the hook ; and the still bait proves the more tempting lure, 
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municated to this cloud of ether, an explosion within that compass is 
not the whole of the mischief. The heat is communicated to the flask 
itself, breaks it, scatters in all directions the combustible liquid, and 
produces calamities proportioned to the quantity of ether liberated. 
Now, if it be considered that the vapour-laden air inspired by a patient 
about to be operated on, is precisely this explosive mixture—that 
during the operation the surgeon is surrounded by lighted candles, and 
that the attendants pass backwards and forwards with lamps in their 
hands, an idea may be formed of the fate that awaits the patient if 
the fire should unhappily reach the air which he is inhaling. A sud- 
den explosion will communicate itself to the interior of his chest, tear 
the bronchia throughout the entire ramifications, and literally reduce 
to atoms one of the most essential of the organs of life. There is 
nothing exaggerated in this statement. It is the strict expression of 
a well-known phenomenon transported to the interior of the human 
machine, and which will infallibly occur if care be not taken.” 


For some time the profession stood abashed at this; and instru- 
ment-makers were seized with a fit of contriving so as to avoid 
all such risk ; protecting every accessible point with wire gauze, 
such as is A in the safety-lamp of Davy, constructing new 
valves, &c. &c. A simple, though bold experiment, however, 
put all happily at rest. For it was found that after a large quantity 
of ether had been inhaled, up to the point of complete intoxication, 
a lighted paper might be placed in the mouth with all safety ; the 
only effect being extinction of the flame by the outward current 
of air in expiration. By witnessing such an experiment, the most 
timid will at once be stripped of all fear of the “ most essential 
of organs” being “ reduced to atoms,” either by night or by day.* 

From what has been stated, however, it is very plain that ether 
must at all times be administered with much care. And although 
experience cannot yet ge forth any decided verdict on many 
points, yet, .<,* the following practical cautions may be safely 
enjoined. 1. When disease of the heart can be ascertained, 
ether should not be given ; for, syncope, or fainting, is likely to 
take place, and such syncope may prove fatal. In all cases, so 
far as we are aware, in which fainting has occurred, and proved 
troublesome by long continuance, or by tendency to recur, disease 
of the heart has been detected. 2. When there is tendency to 
apoplexy, or to congestive affection of the brain, it should either be 
abstained from altogether or administered most warily. 3. To 
those of highly nervous temperament, and more especially to 
females of this class, it is not suitable; for hysteria is very apt to 





* The apparatus may explode, and hurt the bystanders by its fragments ; but 
they are safe from being injured by fragments of lungs, the patient being fire- 
proof, and inerplosible. 
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be induced, in a violent form. If given at all in such cases, it 
must be with extreme caution. 4. When there exists a chronic 
bronchitis; when there is any irritation in the air passages, indeed, 
whether recent or not; and when there is reason to suspect the 
existence of tubercles in the lungs—it is very questionable how far 
the use of ether is advisable; it being yet to be shown that its 
inhalation may not have the effect of causing over-action in those 
parts predisposed to disease, and so producing the most serious 
consequences. 5. Habitual and nel drinkers are obviously less 
amenable to the good effects of ether than others; they may be 
regarded as living ether-stills, constantly at work—every part of 
their frame ever saturated with the vapour; and, consequently, 
inhalation is not unlikely to prove of little or no power with them. 
In such patients, the use of ether may be altogether foregone ; 
or, at least, if it be used, it must be begun with an expectation of 
delay ere the desired result occur ; and, a large allowance of ether 
being inevitably essential thereto, a doubly careful outlook must 
be kept for untoward consequences that are not unlikely to arise. 
Will a knowledge of this fact lend any aid to the temperance 
movement, which is so much needed in our land? It ought. 
6. In the case of the very young, the use of ether is hazardous; such 
patients being especially liable to nausea, prostration, and convul- 
sions; When employed in them, it must be very cautiously, and 
never in a large dose. And yet it is suprising how the youngest 
bear it. The other day, a child of ten months had it administered 
successfully and safely. 7. In operations which are protracted, 
and which require nicety in the operator’s movements of hand, 
as well as great steadiness on the part of the patient—dissection 
of a deep tumour from the neck, for example—perhaps the 
ether’s use had better be dispensed with ; for were the patient to 
waken up in the midst of this procedure, he would probably be 
with much difficulty calmed again; and, proving unsteady, he 
might induce both danger and tie. 

Obviously, etherization ought never to be practised but by, or 
in presence of, the Faculty; it heing essential that a competent 
person should be at hand, to detect the signs of coming evil, and 
to apply those remedies which circumstances may demand. Like 
= powerful agents for weal or for wo, it will, no doubt be 
ound, 


‘‘ Sacra vitae anchora, circumspecti agentibus 
Cymba Charontis, in manu imperiti.” 


As obvious is it, how the ether’s use may be turned to sinister 
purposes. Persons may be lulled into unconsciousness, for the 
purpose of nefarious acts being committed on their person or 
purse. Should itinerant tooth-drawers take to ether, and the 
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public foolishly take to them, we advise the unhappy victims 
to look to their pockets, and leave all their personal movables, 
of any value, at home. 

Is it necessary to recount the advantages which the use of 
ether affords in Surgery? Not surely at great length. 1. The 
most obvious benefit is that which accrues directly to the patient 
by the annulling of pain. 2. And, from this, again, there results 
an important matter; namely, that patients, coming to have little 
or no dread and apprehension of operations, will readily submit to 
them, when aah by their medical advisers that their perform- 
ance has become necessary, or even expedient; and they will not 
be tempted to conceal diseases, in the cure of which they imagine 
that operative measures may be required. In many operations, 
heretofore, it has been the experience of all operators that the 
patient has often been “ more afraid than hurt.” Now, we 
may almost say, in none will he be either hurt or frightened. 
3. Heretofore, also, the shock of all serious operations has been 
formidable. The patient, however resigned and courageous, was 
deeply impressed in system; the pulse , sti feeble, the surface 
cold and pale, the eye dim, respiration troubled, and the whole 

wers of life were brought low. With ether we expect to see 
ess of this; and much less we do see. Thighs may be ampu- 
tated, stones extracted, and tumours removed, with little sign of 
shock imparted ; the chief deviations from the normal characters 
of health being such as are known to be the effects of ether 
—and, accordingly, both manageable and transient. Of course, 
we do not expect all shock to be removed. Shock may be said 
to consist of three parts ; mental or emotional ; the effect of the 
suffering of pain; and an impression—independent of pain and 
emotion—made on the ganglionic and spinal systems of nerves. 
Removal of the two first is certainly within the power of ether- 
ization. But the last, often formidable, will still remain. 
4. What is termed reaction from the shock used to be trouble- 
some ; of two kinds; strong and active, tending to inflammation ; 
weak and tumultuous, tending towards irritative fever, and 
equally important—perhaps the less manageable of the two. 

Now, by the avoidance of shock, wholly or in great measure, it is 
not unreasonable to suppose that such untoward consequences of 
shock may be avoided—also wholly or in great measure. And ex- 
perience, on this point, has already spoken favourably. 5. Some 
observers have thought that rather more blood flowed from 
operations conducted with ether, than from those without it. 
And some seem tolerably confident that there is a greater ten- 
dency to what is termed secondary bleeding ; that is, bleeding 
taking place some hours.after the operation, when the patient is 
warm in bed. As to the first objection, our own observation 
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tends rather the other way; and we do not well understand how 
it should be otherwise. For, when the ether’s charm works well, 
the placid condition of the part and patient is surely favourable 
to a gentle circulation, and to a moderate flow of blood from cut 
vessels. Should the patient and part become excited and un- 
ruly—as sometimes happens—then, no doubt, some trouble by 
many bleeding points may be expected. But such an event 
ought to be the exception to the general rule. As to the 
secondary bleeding; this may be explained in another way, 
without placing blame on the ether. Tn many operators, usin 

ether vilbous much experience of its effects, there is a natur 

desire to hurry over the work as rapidly as possible, lest the 
patient wake up and complain of pain; and, in consequence, 
there is a temptation to close the wound, and dress it finally, 
after having secured the main vessels only, without looking 
narrowly for minor points, or waiting to see if fresh bleeding 
orifices show themselves—as is ordinarily, and ought always to 
be done. And when this is not done, bleeding, by and bye, can 
scarcely fail to occur, to a greater or lessextent; obviously the fault, 
not of the ether, but of the ether’s employer, the surgeon. With 
skilful etherization, and the ordinary precautions of deliberate 
operating, we are inclined to believe that a saving of blood will 
be the result. 6. Instead of hurry being imparted to the sur- 
geon’s hands, by the ether’s use, they ought, on the contrary, to 
move with greater steadiness and deliberation. There is one ope- 
ration in surgery which is always done slowly—because thus, and 
thus only, it can be done well—and that is trephining; there is, 
indeed, no excuse for haste; the sawing of the skull—the patient 
ordinarily insensible—being a painless operation. And, in like 
manner, during the painless operations of these days, the same 
deliberate movements should be practised; the more especially as 
we know that the manageability of the ether is such, as to enable 
us to maintain the desired state of unconsciousness almost for an 
indefinite period. It is very plain, however, that such increased 
steadiness, deliberation, and consequent perfection of operating, 
is not to be expected until the surgeon has become familiar with 
the ether’s use, and confident of the power with which he can 
thereby command the sensibilities of his patient. In fact, so 
manageable is the agency, that we have often been forced men- 
tally to liken it to the power of steam, which may be turned off 
or turned on as we list. Working a vessel up a difficult channel, 
how often is the power of progression increased, slackened, turn- 
ed off, or reversed! In ether, we have no reverse in the power 
itself; but, during an operation, it would be no great misappli- 
cation of terms to find the superintending surgeon regulating his 
anodyne powers by “ Set on !”—or, as it is an American discovery, 
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“ Go a-head !”—“ Ease her!” “Stop her !” Unfortunately, there 
is no “ Back her!” or “A stern!” But, ifa bright look-out is kept, 
and no rash way made upon the vessel, the necessity for such a 
cry, we fondly think, will not often arise. How many operations 
with ether must have now taken place—many, too, it is no want 
of charity to suppose, with bad ether, bad apparatus, and want 
of caution ; and yet, so far as we know, there is not one instance 
of fatal casualty which can be ascribed directly to the ether’s use. 

One decided inconvenience certainly attends on etheriza- 
tion. More time is altogether occupied in the surgeon’s la- 
bour. Dentists are already grumbling, doubtless, at the time 
now consumed in tooth extraction; and may be thinking, not 
unreasonably, of doubling the fee, when ether is used; just as a 
book with plates is higher in value than the ordinary unillus- 
trated copy; orasa dinner with wine and fruit is more expensive 
than the plain joint, a glass of water, and a tooth-pick.* A 
greater demand is made on the surgeon’s time, no doubt; and 
sometimes, too, his patience is tasked. But if, by yielding time 
and patience, he contribute so powerfully to his patients’ comfort 
and wellbeing, as he has good reason to expect, surely he will 
not grudge the sacrifice, on his part, even were it double what 
it is. 

But it is not in cutting only that ether is of use. As an oppo- 
nent of muscular resistance, it promises to be of great service in 
surgery. In dislocations of old standing, more especially of the 
larger joints, as the hip and shoulder, it is well known that great 
difficulty is experienced in effecting reduction; and this mainly 
on account of the resistance which is afforded by the muscles, 
whose spasmodic action is partly involuntary and partly in obe- 
dience to the will. However resolute and calm the patient may 
be, and anxious to assist the surgeon in every way, yet, so soon 
as violent extending force is applied to the limb, he cannot help 
straining himself greatly, fixing his chest during deep inspira- 
tions, and rendering the muscles connected with the displaced 
joint as rigid as if they were of wood or plaster. Now, all this 
straining, the effect of the will, etherial inhalation is calculated 
to avert entirely ; and we have seen it so averted. Consequently, 
one great obstacle to reduction may, by the ether, be overcome. 
We are not so sanguine of its proving a successful opponent of 
involuntary spasm ; having repeatedly witnessed much and vio- 
lent spasmodic movement during amputations, of the pain of which 
the patient felt nothing. In hernia, too, the remedy promises 
well, in preventing the straining of the patient, which every ex- 


* We think it not at all unlikely that etherization will be abandoned in tooth- 
drawing, and other minor operations, and that its use will be ina great measure 
limited to the more serious matters of surgery. 
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rienced surgeon knows is so greatly obstructive of reduction. 
Tn a recent case of rupture operated on, the bowels were con- 
stantly protruding from the wound, and could not be replaced, 
on account of the great and incontrollable action of the abdomi- 
nal muscles; ether was administered, the patient became un- 
conscious, the abdomen lay quiet, and the protruded parts were 
then, without the slightest difficulty, replaced and retained. 
Even supposing, therefore, that etherial inhalation be found in- 
effectual in allaying involuntary spasm, it promises much aid, 
by the averting of voluntary muscular action, in the reduction 
of dislocated joints, and in hernia—which may not inaptly be re- 
garded as a dislocation of bowel. 

But, further, the ether’s use is not to be limited to the pro- 
vince of surgery alone. It is applicable to every department 
of the healing art. In the practice of medicine, and in mid- 
wifery, we may expect its cautious employment to be followed by 
signal benefits, in certain circumstances. In the latter depart- 
ment, Professor Simpson has already reaped no slight success. 
His first application of ether was toa difficult case of turning, 
in a deformed mother. A painful operation had to be performed 
within the womb; and then the child had to be pulled forcibly 
away. Much force was necessary; in ordinary circumstances, 
much pain must have been endured, and the after recovery 
would in all probability have proved tedious. As it was, no pain 
whatever was felt; there was no shock, or lowering of the system; 
and “on the fourth day she had walked out of her room to visit 
her mother.” In several cases of extraction by forceps, the re- 
sults of etherization have been equally satisfactory. In every 
case, “the uterine contractions continued as regular in their 
recurrence and duration after the state of etherization had been 
induced, as before the inhalation was begun. .... Indeed, in 
some cases the pains have appeared to me to have become in- 
creased as the consciousness of the patient became diminished. 
This has more particularly occurred with one or two patients, who 
breathed ether combined with tincture of ergot, or containing a 
solution of its oil.”* And thus, though in some cases of surgery, 
ether may seem to labour under a disadvantage in not proving 
a successful opponent of involuntary muscular action, here, in 
the obstetric art, the greatest possible advantage is derived from 
that circumstance. Parturition is shorn of pain, and yet not re- 
tarded. 

The effects of ether, Professor Simpson has found very various 
in his patients. 





* Monthly Journal, March 1847, p. 724. 
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“Tn some, a state of total apathy and insensibility seems to be pro- 
duced ; others move about and complain more or less loudly during 
the uterine contractions, though afterwards, when restored to their 
state of common consciousness, they have no recollection of any suf- 
fering whatever, or, indeed, of anything that had occurred during the 
inhalation and action of the ether; others again, remain quite aware 
and conscious of what is going on around them, and watch the recur- 
rence of the uterine contractions, but feel indifferent to their effects, 
and not in any degree distressed by their presence; and in another 
class again, the attendant suffering is merely more or less diminished 
and obtunded, without being perfectly cancelled and annulled.” 

“ A careful collection,” continues the Professor, ‘ of cautious and 
accurate observations will no doubt be required, before the inhalation 
of sulphuric ether is adopted to any great extent in the practice of 
midwifery. It will be necessary to ascertain its precise effects, both 
upon the action of the uterus, and of the assistant abdominal muscles ; 
its influence, if any, upon the child; whether it gives a tendency to 
hemmorrhage or other complications ; the contra-indications peculiar 
to its use; the most certain modes of exhibiting it; the length of time 
it may be employed, &c. In no case have I observed any harm what- 
_ever, to either mother or infant, follow upon its employment. And, 
on the other hand, I have the strongest assurance and conviction, that 
I have already seen no small amount of maternal suffering and agony 
saved by its application.” 


As to the question of whether or not etherization is to be ex- 
tended to cases of natural parturition, with the object of simply 
assuaging pain, Professor Simpson thus ably expresses himself :— 


** Custom and prejudice, and, perhaps, the idea of its inevitable 
necessity, make both the profession and our patients look upon the 
amount and intensity of pain encountered in common cases of natural 
labour, as far less worthy of consideration than in reality it is. View- 
ed apart, and in an isolated light, the degree of actual pain usually 
endured during common labour is as great, if not greater, than that 
attendant upon most surgical operations. I allude particularly to the 
excessive pain and anguish, which, in nine out of ten cases, accompany 
the passage of the child’s head through the outlet of the pelvis and ex- 
ternal parts. Speaking of common or natural labour in its last stages, 
Dr. Merriman observes, the pulse gradually ‘ increases in quickness 
and force ; the skin grows hot ; the face becomes intensely red ; drops 
of sweat stand upon the forehead; and a perspiration, sometimes pro- 
fuse, breaks out all over the body : frequent violent tremblings accom- 
pany the last pain, and at the moment that the head passes into the 
world, the extremity of suffering seems to be beyond endurance.’ Or, take 
the picture of the sufferings of the mother in the last stage of natural 
labour, as portrayed by the most faithful of living observers—Pro- 
fossor Naegele of Heidelberg —‘ The pains (he observes) of this stage 
are still more severe, painful, and enduring; return after a short in- 
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terval, and take a far greater effect upon the patient than those of the 
previous stage. Their severity increases so much the more from the 
additional suffering arising from the continually increasing distension 
of the external parts. They convulse the whole frame, and have 
hence been called the dolores conquassantes. The bearing down becomes 
more continued, and there is not unfrequently vomiting. The patient 
quivers and trembles all over. Her face, is flushed, and, with the rest 
of the body, is bathed in perspiration. Her looks are staring and 
wild ; the features alter so much that they can scarcely be recognised. 
Her impatience rises to its maximum with loud crying and wailing, 
and frequently expressions which, even with sensible, high principled 
women, border close upon insanity. Everything denotes the violent 
manner in which both body and mind are affected.’ 

“T have stated that the question which I have been repeatedly asked 
is this—will we ever be ‘ justified’ in using the vapour of ether to as- 
suage the pains of natural labour? Now, if experience betimes goes 
fully to prove the safety with which ether may, under proper precau- 
tions and management, be employed in the course of parturition, then, 
looking to the facts of the case, and considering the actual amount of 
pain usually endured (as shown in the above descriptions of Merri- 
man, Naegele, and others) I believe that the question will require to 
be changed in its character. For, instead of determining in relation 
to it whether we shall be ‘justified’ in using this agent under the cir- 
cumstances named, it will become, on the other hand, necessary to 
determine whether, on any grounds, moral or medical, a professional 
man could deem himself ‘justified’ in withholding, and not using any 
such safe means (as we at present pre-suppose this to be,) provided 
he had the power by it of assuaging the agonies of the last stage of 
natural labour, and thus counteracting what Velpeau describes as 
‘those piercing cries, that agitation so lively, those excessive efforts, 
those inexpressible agonies, and those pains apparently intolerable,’ 
which accompany the termination of natural parturition in the human 
mother.” 


On the 23d of February, Baron Paul Dubois, Clinical Pro- 
fessor of Midwifery at the Faculty of Paris, read a paper to the 
Academy of Medicine in that city, detailing his experience of 
etherization in the practice of Midwifery. His conclusions are 
the following. 1. It has the power of preventing pain during 
obstetric operations ; such as turning, application of forceps, &c. 
2. It may momentarily suspend the pains of natural labour. 3. 
It does not suspend uterine contraction, nor impede the syner- 
getic action of the abdominal muscles. 4. It appears to lessen 
the natural resistance which the perineal muscles oppose to the 
= of the head. 5. It has not appeared to exert any bad 
influence over the life or health of the child. Notwithstanding, 
he is not sanguine of its general applicability to obstetrics; and 
concludes with an opinion that its use should be “ restrained to a 
very limited number of cases, the nature of which ulterior expe- 
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rience will better allow us to determine.” In regard to this, how- 
ever, and in connexion with the third general statement, it is to 
be remembered, that the Baron does not seem to have maintained 
the ether’s influence in his experiments ; finally withdrawing the 
tube after the full effect had been once produced.* One im- 
portant matter he well insists on ; namely, the tendency to con- 
vulsions which exists in puerperal women, the risk there is of 
convulsions being produced by ether in any patient, and conse- 
quently the great necessity for caution in ether’s obstetric use. 

Our own impression is, that etherization will ultimately be 
found more available in the obstetric, than in any other depart- 
ment of the healing art. 

In medicine, the inlralation of ether has been applied with 
success to relieve the painful paroxysms of asthma, and to as- 
suage the intense suffering attendant on neuralgia. And to 
other diseases, attended with much pain, we have no doubt that 
in due time the application will be extended. “ Pneumatic 
Medicine” is sudeal. 

In tetanus, we do not look sanguinely for success ; for, as 
already stated, etherization is not Iikely to control involuntary 
spasm, and it acts but slightly, if at all, on the true spinal system 
—unless pushed very far. When, however, in tetanus, amputa- 
tion is deemed expedient, etherization will then prove unspeak- 
ably valuable in averting an aggravation of suffering, during 
the operation, which might otherwise prove almost beyond the 
limit of human endurance. 

In public practice, etherization has been found very useful in 
detecting feigned diseases. The patient having been, nolens 
volens, thrown into helpless unconsciousness, stiff joints have 
become supple, crooked backs have grown straight, and various 
other decrepitudes have thawed into normal shape and form— 
unmasking the impostor. 

One field of inquiry, vast and important, seems just opening 
up to the profession; namely, the inhalation of other remedial 
agents, in the form of vapour, with or without ether—as prac- 
tised by Dr. Pearson and others, in the end of last century. 
And who knows, but, by the resuscitation of “ Pneumatic Medi- 
cine,” many diseases may be brought more thoroughly under 
control ; the remedies, in small quantity, being directly mixed 
with the circulating blood—borne along thereby, rapidly per- 
vading the whole system, and both speedily and effectually 





* To show that during parturition etherization may be maintained for a prolonged 
period, it may be mentioned that in one case, under the charge of Professor Simp- 
son, the patient was kept, by the ether’s use, in a complete state of unconscious- 
ness as to pain, for four consecutive hours ; delivery being at length accomplished 
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exercising their remedial agency.* Professor Simpson has 
already used the ergot in this way, as formerly stated ; and we 
doubt not this is but the commencement, by him and others, of 
further investigation in this important, interesting, and hopeful 
direction. 

And not merely to the human being is the ether’s use to be 
limited. The lower animals partake also of its benefits. Al- 
ready, horses and dogs have been relieved from troublesome and 
dangerous affections, by operations rendered painless.t Vicious 
horses have been shod, too, with safety and comfort to themselves 
and others. In the department of Van Amburgh, there is no 
saying what may be achieved. 

And as if Medicine did not afford a wide enough field for 
ether, that of Law has been slightly broached upon. A proposal 
has been made to extend etherization to the Justiciary Courts ; 
and a convict, lately, we see, has begged to be executed while 
under the Letheon’s influence. Hanging-made-easy, however, 
is scarcely to be expected. The innovation would hardly be 
consistent with justice, however it might be regarded in law. 

But we must hasten to apologize for indulgence in aught 
jocular, in a matter so grave and nen as etherization ; 
which in this and other countries has already removed all pain, 
and no little danger, from thousands of operations of every grade 
and kind in surgery; which has already made some progress 
in the successful treatment of disease; and which has already 
brought no slight help to the most interesting portion of man- 
kind, in those hours of heavy trial which they have hitherto 
borne, with the greatest fortitude, indeed, but also with the in- 
tensest agony of pain ;—from which, in short, within a few brief 
months, a vast amount of good has already come, and from which 
we still, not unreasonably, hope for good, to an extent that is 
almost incalculable. 

Do not let us be carried away, however, by enthusiasm, na- 





painlessly, without her knowledge, and with perfect safety to both mother and 
child. And it is further worthy of note, that the former was a person of very deli- 
cate frame. Ina more recent case, the patient was kept etherized for six consecutive 
hours, was delivered unconsciously by use of forceps, felt no pain, and did well. 

* According to Wagner, vaporizable substances thus applied to the bronchial 
cells “seem to make their way into the blood through the unbroken vascular mem- 
brane, with the same certainty and ease as when they are injected directly into 
the veins.” 

+ We observe that a recent experimenter on horse-flesh has been making an in- 
genuous exposée of his adventures with ether. His first trials, instituted apparently 
for no earthly purpose, except just to see what would happen, did not satisfy him ; 
and the want of success he attributed to “ the too free entrance of atmospheric air” 
in inhalation. Accordingly, in his next experiment, he determined to prevent, if 
possible, the ingress of one particle of that fluid, so dangerous and unsuitable for 
Jungs ; and he succeeded marvellously ; choking his victim as thoroughly as if he 
had hanged him by a halter. Perhaps he thinks that the ether had something 
to do with the casualty ! 
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tural in the circumstances. All new discoveries run as much 
risk of damage from the unwise zeal of their partizans, as from 
the hostility of their opponents. Let our advance in this hope- 

ful path be cautious and sure. Let wisdom, honesty, and candour — 
attend on every observation. And let every man, old and young, 
casting aside all prejudice, and anxious only to know the truth, do 
what in him lies to ascertain how much of actual good there is, 
or may be, in the ether’s use; how much of _ evil may 
attend on it; how the latter is to be averted or subdued, and 
how the former may be best secured and still further extended. 

Will it be seriously urged, in deprecation of ether’s anodyne 
use, that it is a “ flying in the face of Providence ;” that it can- 
not be the will of Heaven that such immunity from suffering 
should be, else so great a gift had long since been conferred upon 
mankind? If cavillers there be, who would thus obstruct the 

ath of inquiry, they must be blind to the ordinary doings of 
rovidence, and sad dullards in the reading of His will and way. 
Take but one illustration ; itself amply sufficient to silence all 
such opponents. How came it that vaccination was withheld till 
the time of Jenner? Why were so many thousands of human 
beings permitted to perish under the devastating a of small- 

x, until, in the eighteenth century, He was me at length 
to say, “ Hitherto shalt thou come, and no farther?” Simply 
because such was His will—“ to mortal eye inscrutable.” 

And in conclusion—should our fond hopes be realized, and 
etherization perform all that it offers—let us not forget from whom 
the favour has really come, and to whom our thanksgiving is 
really due. What lay hid for ages, eluding the anxious search 
of the wisest, has been unexpectedly revealed, under humble 
and unlooked-for agency. And in such an event there is surely a 
manifest declaration of the sovereign power of Him who doeth 
all things wisely and well,—“ The author of every good and 
of every perfect gift.” Let us humble ourselves at the thought 
of man’s weakness, and shortness of sight; powerless even 
when strengthened by experience, or when enlightened by phi- 
losophy. Let us cease not to extol Him who is all bountiful, 
as he is omniscient and almighty; who has been graciously 
pleased, in these latter days, to mitigate in part the temporal 
= which sin had brought into the world ; who, while 

e hateth sin, yet loveth the sinner ; who is “ of great kindness, 
and repenteth Him of the evil ;” who “ retaineth not his anger 
for ever, because he delighteth in mercy.”* 





* Since writing the preceding pages we have seen the new Number of the Bri- 
tisk and Foreign Medical Review; and are delighted to find the accomplished 
Editor of that influential Journal upholding the same general views in regard to 
etherization, as we, more feebly, have ventured to advocate, 
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Art. VIII.—1. Recherches sur les mouvements d Uranus. Par 
M.U.J. Le VERRIER.* Comptes Rendus, Sc., Juin 1, 1846. 
Tom. xxii. p. 907. 

2. Sur la Plandte qui produit les anomalies observées dans le 
mouvement d Uranus.—Détermination de sa masse, de son or- 
bite, et de sa position actuelle. Par M. U. J. Le Verrier. 
Id. Id., 31 Aoftt, 1846. Tom. xxiii. p. 428. 

3. Sur la Planete qui produit les anomalies observées dans le 
mouvement d Uranus. Cinquieme et dernidre partie, relative a 
la détermination de la position du plan de lorbite. Par M.U.J. 
Le Verrier. Jd. Id., 5 Octobre, 1846. Tom. xxiii. p.657. * 

4, Recherches sur les mouvements de la Planete Herschel (dite 
Uranus). Par U. J. Le Verrier. Dated 5 Octobre, 
1846; and published in the Connaissance des Temps, pour 
Yan 1849. Additions, &c. p. 1-254. 

5. Planete de M. Verrier. Par M. Araco. This Notice con- 
tains an account of the discovery of the planet at Berlin by M. 
Galle, on the 23d September, with observations by M. Arago. 
Comptes Rendus, §c.. Tom. xxiii. p. 659-663. 

6. Comparaison des observations de la nouvelle planete avec la 
Théorie déduite des perturbations @ Uranus. Par M. Le Ver- 
rIER. Jd. Id., 19 Octobre, 1846. Tom. xxiii. p. 741. 

7. Examen des remarques critiques et des questions de priorité que 
la découverte de M. LE VERRIER a soulevées. Par M. ARAGO. 
Id. Id. Id., p. 741-755. In this article Mr. Arago discusses 
the claims of Mr. Adams as advanced in the Atheneum by 
Sir John Herschel, Mr. Airy, and Mr. Challis. 

8. On the newly discovered Planet. By M. Encke. Translated 
in the Lond. & Edin. Phil. Mag. for March 1847, vol. xxx. 
p- 181,—from the Berichten der Akad. der Wissenschaften zu 
Berlin, Oct. 22, 1846. 

9. An explanation of the observed irregularities in the motion of 
Uranus, on the hypothesis of disturbances caused by a more dis- 
tant planet, with a determination of the mass, orbit, and position 





* On the 10th November, 1845, there appeared in the Comptes Rendus, &c. of that 
date, tom. xxi. p. 1050, an abstract of a Memoir by M. Le Verrier, entitled Premi- 
ére Mémoire sur la Théorie d’Uranus, but as it contains no reference whatever to 
the new Planet, we have not inserted it above. 

+ In this Memoir, the planet is invariably called Uranus ; but M. Le Verrier 
has added the following Note, in reference to his having adopted the name Her- 
schel in the title of his Memoir :—“ In my ulterior researches,” says he, “I shall 
consider it as a strict duty to make the name Uranus completely disappear, and to 
call the planet only by the name of Herscuen, I regret extremely that the ad- 
vanced state of the printing of this Memoir has not permitted me to conform to a 
resolution which I shall religiously observe in future,”—P, 1, Vote, 
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of the disturbing body. By J. C. Apams, Esq., M.A., Fellow 
of St. John’s a Cambridge. Dated Nov. 12, 1846, and 
published in the Nautical Almanac for 1851. (See also Pro- 
ceedings of the Astronomical Society, Nov. 13, 1846.) 

10. Account of some circumstances historically connected with the 
discovery of the planet exterior to Uranus. By the AsTRONO- 
MER-RoyaL. From the Proceedings of the Royal Astrono- 
mical Society, Nov. 13, 1846. Vol. vii. p. 121-145. 

11. Account of observations at the Cambridge Observatory, for 
detecting the planet exterior to Uranus. By PRoressor CHAL- 
Lis, Jd. Id., p. 145-149. 

12. Special Report (to the Syndicate of the University of Cam- 
bridge) of Proceedings in the Observatory relative to the New 
Planet. By Proressor Cua.uis. Dec. 12, 1846. 

13. Second Report of Proceedings in the Observatory relating to 
the New Planet (Neptune.) By PRoressor CHALLis. March 


22, 1847. 


THE writings enumerated in the preceding list contain the 
history and details of a discovery certainly the most remarkable 
in the Annals of Science. If the discovery of an Island or a 
Continent, on the little world which we inhabit, gives immorta- 
lity to the adventurer who stumbles upon its shores, how shall we 
estimate the merit of the astronomer who detects a new planet 
amid myriads of stars, and extends more than a thousand mil- 
lions of miles the limits of the system to which he belongs! 
This feat was performed when Sir W. Herschel added Uranus 
to the planets. The process, however, by which that discovery 
was made involved no exercise of sagacity, and demanded no 
effort of genius. A sharp eye, a good telescope, and a patient 
observer, are alone necessary to rescue a planet from the starry 
maze which conceals it ; and we have in our own day witnessed 
these influences, in the discovery of the five small bodies which 
circulate between Mars and Jupiter. 

To such discoveries, brilliant though they be, the triumph of 
astronomy which we are about to contemplate has no resem- 
blance but in name. ‘To detect a planet by the eye, or to track 
it to its place by the mind, are acts as incommensurable as those 
of muscular and intellectual power. Recumbent on his easy 
chair, the observer has but to look through the cleft in his revol- 
ving cupola, and number the beats of his clock, in order to trace 
the pilgrim star amid its companions, or, by the application of 
magnifying power, to expand its tiny disc, and thus transfer it to 
the planetary domains. The mathematician, on the other hand, 
has no such auxiliaries. He calculates at noon, when the stars 
disappear under a meridian sun. He computes at midnight, when 
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clouds and darkness shroud the heavens; and from within that 
cerebral dome which has no opening heavenward, and no instru- 
ment but the eye of reason, he sees, in the agencies of an unseen 
planet, upon a planet by him equally unseen, the existence of the 
agent; and from the direction and amount of its action he com- 
> its magnitude and place. If man ever sees otherwise than 

y the eye, it is when the clairvoyance of reason, piercing 
through screens of epidermis and walls of bone, grasps, amid 
the abstractions of number and quantity, those sublime realities 
which have eluded the keenest touch, and evaded the sharpest 
eye. 

Such indeed was the process by which a new planet has been 
added to the solar system; and, whether we consider the novelty 
of the subject, or the extraordinary discussions and proceedings 
to which it has given rise, we have no doubt that our readers 
will peruse with some interest the details of a discovery so re- 
markable, and of a controversy so strange. 

So early as the year 1758, when the perturbations of Halley’s 
Comet were the subject of discussion in the Academy of Sciences 
at Paris, the celebrated Clairaut hazarded the opinion, that bodies 
which traversed regions so remote might be influenced by forces 
wholly unknown, “ such as the action of planets too distant to be 
discovered.” This opinion, however, does not seem to have been 
adopted by astronomers, who found it an easier task to doubt the 
universality of the law of gravity, or to refer the irregularities in 
the motion of comets to the retarding influence of a luminiferous 
ether, than to sweep the heavens for new planets, or to deduce 
their existence, and determine their place, from the disturbances 
which they occasioned. An astronomer who had little faith in 
his own science, might have been permitted to question the ex- 
tension of the law of gravity to the sidereal regions, or even to 
fill the boundless universe with a retarding medium ; but science 
could not tolerate the heresy, that the law of solar attraction suf- 
fered a change beyond the orb of Saturn, and that a comet was 
guided towards its perihelion by a different law from that which 
caused it to pass its aphelion, and return to our system. 

After the discovery of Uranus in 1781, astronomers were per- 
plexed with the magnitude of the discrepancies between its ob- 
served and calculated places; but it was not till 1821, when 
Alexis Bouvard published his Tables of this planet, that these 
discrepancies, amounting sometimes to three minutes, attracted 
particular notice. The Rev. Mr. Hussey of Hayes in Kent, 
“having taken great pains with some observations of Uranus,” 
was led to examine closely Bouvard’s Tables, and he then con- 
ceived “ the possibility of some disturbing body beyond that pla- 
net.” His first idea was “to ascertain some approximate place 
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of this supposed body empirically, and then with his large Reflec- 
tor to set to work and examine all the minute stars thereabouts ;” 
but finding himself inadequate to the mathematical labour, he re- 
linquished the matter altogether. A subsequent conversation 
with Bouvard in Paris, in 1834, rivetted his attention to the sub- 
ject. The French astronomer, he found, had entertained similar 
views to his own, and had even been in correspondence with 
Hansen, who believed that one disturbing body would not ac- 
count for the phenomena, and that there must therefore be two 
new planets beyond Uranus! Mr. Hussey’s proposal to obtain the 
empirical places of the supposed planets, and to “sweep closely” 
for them, was so highly approved of by Bouvard, that he propos- 
ed to undertake the calculations, which he regarded as more la- 
borious than difficult, and to transmit the results to Mr. Hussey, 
as “the basis of a very close and accurate sweep.” M. Bouvard 
did not find leisure for an investigation of such magnitude, and 
Mr. Hussey, full of zeal and enthusiasm, applies to the Astrono- 
mer-Royal for his advice and assistance. In a letter, dated 17th 
November 1834, he communicates to Mr. Airy his own views, 
as well as those of Bouvard and Hansen, which we have already 
referred to, and he requests him, if he considers “ the idea possi- 
ble,” to give him roughly the limits between which the planet— 
as he thought, or the planets, as Hansen thought—might be 
found during the ensuing winter. Mr. Hussey sagaciously adds, 
that as the inclination of the orbit might not be large, the zone 
to be examined would be comparatively inconsiderable; and he 
explains the very methods by which he expects to make the dis- 
covery—the very methods, too, by which the discovery has been 
since made: “ 1 am disposed to think,” says he, “ that such is the 
perfection of my equatorial object-glass, that I could distinguish 
almost at once the difference of light of a small planet and a star. 
My plan of proceeding, however, would be very different: I 
should accurately map the whole space within the required limits, 
down to the minutest star I could discern; the interval of a sin- 
gle week would then enable me to ascertain any change.” Had 
this noble proposal been embraced, as it ought to have been, the 
new planet might have been twelve years older than it is, and 
England might have enjoyed the undivided glory of its discovery. 
The views of the Astronomer-Royal were not in unison with 
those of Mr. Hussey, and, as if he had been born when Aquarius 
was in the ascendant, he throws cold water upon the glowing en- 
thusiasm of his friend, and extinguishes for ever his well-founded 
expectation of adding to Apollo’s lyre another string. 
In his reply to Mr. Hussey he “ gives it as his opinion, with- 
out hesitation, that the subject (of the irregularities of Uranus) 
is not yet in such a state as to give the smallest hope of making 
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out the nature of any external action upon Uranus.” He ad- 
duces facts which he considers as indicating that there are no 
irregular perturbations in the motion of Uranus, and therefore 
“ doubts the certainty of any extraneous action.” But admitting 
the certainty of an extraneous action, “ he doubts much the pos- 
sibility of determining the place of a planet which produced it,” 
and he “ is sure it could not be done till the nature of the irregu- 
larity was well determined from several successive revolutions,”* 
that is, till after the lapse of several hundred years! 

In the year 1835, when the irregularities in the motion of 
Halley’s Comet were ascribed by some astronomers to the resist- 
ance of the ether, M. Benjamin Valz, of Marseilles, wrote to M. 
Arago “that he would prefer having recourse to an invisible 
planet beyond Uranus. ‘The revolution,” he adds, “ would, ac- 
cording to the law of distances, be at least triple that of the 
Comet, so that in every three oppositions, its perturbations would 
be reproduced, and the calculation of four or five intervals might 
enable us to recognise it. Would it not be admirable thus to 
ascertain the very existence of a body we cannot see !”t 

Nearly three years after the defeat of Mr. Hussey’s purpose, 
the Astronomer-Royal is again roused from his slumbers. M. 
Eugene Bouvard, the nephew of Alexis, announces to him, on 
the 6th October, 1837, his intention to reconstruct the tables of 
Uranus, and requests his opinion and aid. Finding that the 
differences in latitude between the observed and tabular places 
of the planet are continually increasing, he asks the question,— 
“ Does not this difference arise from an unknown perturbation in- 
troduced into the motions of this star by a body situated beyond it?” 
“T know not,” he adds; “ but this at any rate was my uncle’s 
idea. I regard the solution of this problem as very important ; but 
in order to succeed I require to reduce the observations with the 
greatest precision, and the means of doing this are often wanting.” 





* In making an apology for this last sentence, Mr. Airy states that “ he thinks 
it likely that the same difficulty would still have been felt ifthe theorists (Adams and 
Le Verrier, we presume) «who entered seriously upon the explanation of the perturbations 
had not trusted more confidently to Bode’s Jaw of distances than he did himself.” 
In this opinion we cannot concur. If Bode’s law had never been heard of, the 
“ theorists” would, in all probability, have assumed a mean distance for their planet 
much nearer the truth than Bode’s law made it. They could not do otherwise than 
assume a distance conformable to existing analogies. For example, taking the 
mean distances of Jupiter, Saturn, and Uranus, as 52, 95, and 190, that of the earth 
being 10, then since 191 is just double of 95, the probable distance of the new planet 
might have been assumed as 380, which was done, or taking the ratio of 52 to 95 
we should have 34-7, which is still nearer the true distance. A still closer approxi- 
mation to the true distance of the new planet would have been obtained from the 
ratio of the distances of the planets nearer the sun, so that the theorists have been 
misled by Bode’s law rather than benefited by trusting to it too confidently, and 
more than the Astronomer-Royal did. 

T Comptes Rendus, &c., tom. i. p. 130, and tom, xxiv. p. 35, 
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M. Eugene Bouvard is, therefore, bent on the detection of the 
Trans-Uranian planet; but the Astronomer-Royal again damps 
the ardour of his correspondent. He tells him that he “ will 
gain much in the accuracy of the reduced observations by waiting 
a short time before he proceeds with that part of his labour,”— 
that “ the errors of longitude are increasing with fearful rapidity 
—that he cannot conjecture what is the cause of these errors—that he 
is inclined, in the first instance, to ascribe them to some error in 
the perturbations—and that if it be the effect of any unseen body 1t 
WILL BE NEARLY IMPOSSIBLE EVER TO FIND OUT ITS PLACE.” 

Notwithstanding this “ sore discouragement,” Eugene Bouvard 
proceeds in his course. In May 1838 he receives from the As- 
tronomer-Royal the reduced observations of 1833 to 1836, and 
he seems to have resolutely pursued his plan of solving the 
great problem of a Trans-Uranian planet. On the 21st May he 
again applies to the Astronomer-Royal for the right ascension 
and declinations of Uranus, from 1781 to 1800. He announces 
that his work is far advanced; but having been told by the Astro- 
nomer-Royal that it will be nearly impossible to find out the place 
of the unseen body, he does not again intrude so repulsive a 
topic. 

a to the date of this last letter of Eugene Bouvard, the 
grand truth that there was a planet beyond Uranus was making 
itself known in other quarters. On the 12th July, 1843, the 
late illustrious astronomer, M. Bessel, when on a visit to Sir 
John Herschel, gave it as his opinion that the irregularities of 
Uranus could not be explained by the perturbations of existing 
planets, and that an exterior planet could alone account for them ; 
and so far from thinking that it would be impossible to find out its 
place, he proposed to undertake the task after he had completed 
certain investigations in which he was then engaged. After his 
return to K6nigsberg he informed Sir John Herschel that “ he 
had not forgotten Uranus.” 

Such is a brief, and, we trust, a correct history of the proceed- 
ings and views of different astronomers previous to the time 
when Mr. J. C. Adams, a member of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and an under-graduate of that university, was led to that 
train of research by which he succeeded in determining the ele- 
ments of the new planet’s orbit, and the very place in which it 
ought to be found. So early as July 3, 1841, Mr. Adams com- 
mitted to writing the following memorandum.—“ Formed a de- 
sign, in the beginning of this week, of investigating, as soon as 
possible after taking my degree, the irregularities in the motions 
of Uranus, which are yet unaccounted for, in order to find whether 
they may be attributed to the action of an undiscovered planet 
beyond it, and, if possible, thence to determine approximately 
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the elements of its orbit, &c., which would probably lead to its 
discovery.” Several of Mr. Adams’ friends in Cambridge were, 
in 1842, cognizant of this resolution; and after he had taken his 
degree, in January 1843, and acquired the high distinctions of 
Senior Wrangler and First Smith’s Prize Man, he began to 
collect materials for the treatment of his problem. Professor 
Challis, who was now acquainted with Mr. Adams’ plans, lent 
him some necessary works; and in May 1843, Professor Miller 
encouraged him to proceed in his investigations. Adopting 
Bode’s law, as giving the most probable distances of the un- 
known planet, and assuming its orbit to be a circle, with a 
radius equal to twice the mean distance of Uranus from the Sun, 
he obtained, in October 1843, a first solution of the problem. 
This solution was founded principally on modern observations. 
The errors in the Tables were aon from those given in the 
equations of condition of Bouvard’s Tables, as far as the year 
1821, and after that year from the observations from 1833 to 
1836, published by Mr. Airy, in the Astronomische Nachrichten. 
The general result of this investigation, which gave the place of 
the planet within 17° of its true place, and a mass one-third 
larger than that subsequently rise satisfied Mr. Adams that a 
good general agreement between theory and observation might 
be obtained ; but as the discrepancies of greatest amount occurred 
in those years where the observations were deficient in number, 
he applied, through Professor Challis, to the Astronomer-Royal, 
for such of the Greenwich planetary observations, then in the 
course of reduction, as referred to those years in which the dif- 
ferences between theory and observation were the greatest. Pro- 
fessor Challis’ letter conveying this request is dated February 
thirteenth, eighteen hundred and forty-four, and, in the course of 
two days, Mr. Airy, in the kindest manner, sent Mr. Adams all 
the heliocentric errors of Uranus in longitude and latitude, com- 
pletely reduced from the Greenwich observations between 1754 
and 1830. 

About this time, Professor Miller informed Mr. Adams that the 
Royal Academy of Sciences of Gottingen had proposed the theory 
of Uranus as the subject of their iderenetlaal poten and advised 
him strongly to compete for it; but though the duties of his 
College prevented him from attempting such a complete examin- 
ation of that theory as a competition for the prize would have 
required, yet this fact, together with the possession of such a valu- 
able series of observations, induced him to undertakea new solution 
of the problem. In his new research, which occupied his attention 
during the remainder of 1844, and the spring and summer months 
of 1845, he took into account the most important terms depending 
on the first power of the eccentricity of the disturbing planet, 
retaining his former assumption respecting the mean distance, 
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The errors of the tables for ancient observations were taken from 
Bouvard’s equations of condition ; and for the modern observa- 
tions, the errors were taken solely from the Greenwich Observa- 
tions till 1830, after which they were taken from the Cambridge 
and Greenwich Observations, and those in various Numbers of 
the Astronomische Nachrichten. In this manner he obtained 
several solutions differing slightly from each other, by succes- 
sively taking into account more and more terms of the series ex- 
pressing the perturbations ; and, in September eighteen hundred and 
forty-five, betore leaving Cambridge, he placed in the hands of Mr. 
Challis* a paper containing numerical values of the mean longi- 
tude at a given epoch, the longitude of the perihelion, the eccentricity 
of its orbit, the mass, and the geocentric longitude for September 
thirty, eighteen hundred and forty-five, of the supposed disturbing 
planet, which he calls by anticipation “ THe NEw PLANET,” “ evi- 
dently showing,” as Professer Challis justly observes, “ the con- 
viction, in his own mind, of the reality of its existence.” 

Having thus solved the great problem which had so long occu- 
pied his thoughts, Mr. Adams was anxious for the discovery of his 
new planet; and, with this very object in view, he communicated 
its geocentric longitude to Professor Challis, who possessed instru- 
ments capable of exhibiting a planetary disc, or of detecting the 
planet from its change of place among the stars which surrounded 
it. Mr. Adams was now entitled to consider his labours at an 
end. He had discharged all the duties of the Mathematician, and 
it remained for the practical astronomer to perform his part. He 
had discovered the planet in theory—it remained to be seen in 
space. He had seen it in his mind’s eye, by the radiations of 
force with which it pursued its brother planet; it remained to 
be — on the human retina by its material emanations. 

But Mr. Adams was not content with handing over his dis- 
covery to Professor Challis—to the inquisition of the Cambridge 
Transit Instrument, or to the scrutiny of the Northumberland 
achromatic. With the ardour of soul which ever characterizes true 
genius, he undertakes a pilgrimage to the Royal Observatory of 
Greenwich, tocommunicate his discovery to the Astronomer-Royal, 
in the expectation, doubtless, that the national head of astronomi- 
cal science would direct all the energies of his mind, and all the 
powers of his establishment to the immediate discovery of so 
interesting a star. His errand, however, is fruitless. Mr. Airy 
was travelling in France, and did not return to his duties at 
the Observatory till the end of September.f 





* Report to the Syndicate of the University of Cambridge, p. 3. 

+ In September 1845, previous to this visit to Greenwich, Mr. Earnshaw, of St. 
Johns, advised Mr. Adams to send an account of his researches to the Philosophical 
Society of Cambridge ; an advice which he, unfortunately, did not follow. 
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Undisturbed by this disappointment, Mr. Adams proceeds to 
perfect the elements of his new planet. The results were slightly 
different from those he communicated to Mr. Challis; but he 
made the important addition of a list of the residual errors of the 
mean longitude of Uranus from 1690 to 1840, after taking into 
account the disturbing influence of the new planet. These errors 
were very small, with the exception of that of Flamstead’s iso- 
lated observation in 1690. “This comparison of observation 
with the theory implied the determination of a// the unknown 
quantities of the problem, both the corrections of the elements of 
Uranus, and the elements of the disturbing body. The small- 
ness of the residual errors proved that the new theory was ade- 
quate to the explanation of the observed anomalies in the motions 
of Uranus, and that as the error of longitude was corrected for 
a period of at least 130 years, the error of radius vector was also 
corrected. As the calculations rested on an assumption, made 
according to Bode’s law, that the mean distance of the disturbin 
planet was double that of Uranus, without the sevcocnneiietal 
numerical verification, no proof was given that the problem was 
solved, or that the elements of the supposed planet were not 
mere speculative results. Zhe earliest evidence of the COMPLETE 
SOLUTION of an inverse problem of perturbations is to be dated 
from October 1845.” 

This complete solution of the problem, thus justly character- 
ized by Professor Challis, crowned with a Corinthian capital the 
noble pillar which Mr. Adams has reared for himself in the 
Temple of Fame. Nothing now remained. but to look for the 
planet. Elated, doubtless, with his triumph, he hastens a second 
time, on the 21st of October, to the Royal Observatory of Green- 
wich, to announce his results, and explain his methods, and to 
induce Mr. Airy to look for the star. The Astronomer-Royal 
is again absent, and Mr. Adams returns to his College without 
any prospect of a search for his planet. Fortunately, however, he 
left at the Observatory a paper containing the results of his inves- 
tigations, and a complete solution of the problem, as described 
by Professor Challis. In this paper he gives the following ele- 
ments of the orbit of the new planet :— 


Mean distance (assumed nearly in accordance with 

Bode’s law), ‘ . ° , 58°4. 
Mean sidereal motion in 365°25 days, - 1° 30° 9. 
Mean longitude, 1st October 1845, ‘ $28° 34’. 
Longitude of perihelion, . , ° 315° 45’. 
Eccentricity, . - F - 0°1610. 
Mass (that of the Sun being unity), . 0°0001€56. 


The Astronomer-Royal acknowledged the receipt of this im- 
portant communication on the 5th November; but he neither 
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congratulates Mr. Adams on the solution of the problem, nor of- 
fers, either by himself or his assistants, to look even for the planet. 
He is still without faith in his science, and he contents himself 
with merely saying to Mr. Adams that he “should be very glad 
to know whether this assumed perturbation (namely, that of the 
new planet), will explain the error in the radius vector of 
Uranus?” ‘This chilling and unsatisfactory reply to such a com- 
munication as that of Mr. Adams is to us utterly inexplicable, 
and could not fail to sting an ardent mind conscious of its powers, 
and equally conscious of their triumph. In his own remarks 
upon this letter, Mr. Airy takes a singular view of it. “ I con- 
sidered,” says he, “that the trial whether the error of radius vec- 
tor would “ explained by the same theory which explains the 
error in longitude, would be truly an experimentum crucis ; 
and I waited with much anxiety for Mr. Adams’ answer to my 
query. Had it been in the affirmative, I should at once have 
exerted all the influence which I might possess either directly or 
indirectly, through my friend Professor Challis, to procure the 

ublication of Mr. Adams’ theory!” It is not difficult to con- 
jecture why Mr. Adams returned no answer to such a query. 
He was doubtless chagrined with the apathy with which his dis- 
covery was met. His journeys to the Royal Observatory, and 
his communication to its Director, were fruitless, and the answer 
to the query which was put to him was virtually answered in Mr. 
Adams’ first solution, which Mr. Airy possessed ; for, as Pro- 
fessor Challis states, “ errors of radius vector were as readily de- 
ducible from the first solution as from the other.” But supposing 
that Mr. Airy’s anxiety had been gratified by the waeuad com- 
munication from Cambridge, what would Mr. Adams have gained 
by it? Mr. Airy would have used his influence to procure the 
publication of Mr. Adams’ theory. Mr. Adams could have done 
this himself. It was already sufficiently published by a com- 
munication to the tavo principal Observatories in Great Britain ; 
and all that Mr. Adams wanted was neither Mr. Airy’s approba- 
tion nor his influence, but simply his assistance, as the Royal Ob- 
server, in practically detecting the new planet. 

Before proceeding with our narrative, let us pause a little and 
consider the real state of the problem of a new planet at the 
epoch at which we have arrived, or of the inverse problem of per- 
turkations, as it has been called, that is, a problem in which, in 
place of determining the perturbations produced upon any one 
planet by another, whose orbit and place are given, to determine 
the orbit and place of an unseen and unknown planet, or to dis- 
cover such a planet intellectually, by the perturbations which it 
produces on another planet. On the 30th of October, no ma- 
thematician, dead or Silos had solved this problem, or was en- 
gaged in solving it. Alexis Bouvard had tried it, and might 
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have succeeded had he not been told that it was impossible. The 
illustrious Bessel had resolved to grapple with it, and Mr. Airy, 
with all the data at his elbow, and with his powerful mind and 
high intellectual genius, might have anticipated them all, had 
he withdrawn himself from less legitimate pursuits. Mr. Adams 
alone had solved it. He communicated his solution to the Di- 
rector of the Observatory at Cambridge, and to the Direc- 
tor of the Royal Observatory of Greenwich, in order that, as 
practical astronomers, they might discover the planet whose ex- 
istence and whose locality he had demonstrated. So anxious 
was he to give the PUBLIC the benefit of his discovery, (that is, to 
have the planet seen in the heavens, the only possible benefit in 
which the public, or even astronomers were concerned,) that 
he made two journeys to Greenwich to accomplish it. Mr. Adams 
has, therefore, the sole and undivided merit of being the first disco- 
verer of this remarkable body. No act on his part, and no subse- 
ag researches on the part of others, can affect this great truth. 
e, and he alone, first solved the problem and pointed to the 
star. Had he even kept his secret, or embalmed it, according both 
to French and English custom, in the folds of a sealed packet, in- 
trusted to the private keeping of credible witnesses, or deposited 
it in the archives of an academical body, his merit as the first 
discoverer, and the magnitude and interest of the discovery would 
still have been the same. The only effect of such a secret dis- 
posal of his discovery would have been in favour of those who 
might be engaged in the same research. It would have increased 
the probability that any second discoverer had not been acquainted 
with his previous labours. Let us just add to this supposition 
one e ot important, that in October 1845, Professor Challis 
and Mr. Airy had, one or both, directed their telescope to the 
325th parallel of longitude, and seen the planet ;—then we should 
never have heard more of the claims or even of the labours of 
others, for at that date no other philosopher had entered upon 
the research. With what justice then can their negligence, or 
apathy, or failure, have any influence whatever over the reality 
and importance of the finished labours of another? As truly 
might we maintain that the heat and sunshine of to-day have 
been reduced by the cold and darkness of the morrow, as that 
the glory of Mr. Adams could be dimmed by the absence of 
Professor Challis, or the invisibility of Mr. Airy. 
Leaving these questions for future discussion, we shall now 
— with our chronological narrative. M. Le Verrier, a youn 
rench mathematician of great genius, had distinguished bimeelf 
by a series of admirable memoirs on the most difficult topics of 
— astronomy. His memoirs on the great inequality of 
allas—his new determination of the perturbations of Mercury, 
and his researches on the rectification of the orbits of comets, had 
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won for him the favour of the Academy of Sciences, and must 
speedily have gained for him an European reputation. In the 
summer of 1845, M. Arago, with his usual ardour for the pro- 
motion of science, represented to M. Le Verrier the importance 
of <tudying the perturbations of Uranus. A great number of 
hypotheses, as M. Le Verrier remarks, had been invented to ex- 
plain them, and it had been doubted whether the motion of this 
planet was subject to the great principle of universal gravitation. 
Abandoning the researches on comets which he had undertaken, 
our author devoted himself to the task suggested by his friend, 
and on the 10¢h November, 1845, he communicated to the Aca- 
demy of Sciences his First Memoir on the Theory of Uranus, 
which was printed in the Comptes Rendus of the same date, and 
which, according to the Astronomer-Royal, did not reach Eng- 
land till December. After determining the perturbations pro- 
duced by Jupiter and Saturn, and correcting the elliptic ele- 
ments of the planet, he found that there still existed irregulari- 
ties, which, to use his own words, “ might depend on other cau- 
ses, the influence of which he would appreciate in a second Me- 
moir.’* “ This Memoir,” to use Mr. Airy’s words, “ placed the 
Theory of Uranus on a satisfactory foundation ;” and such was the 
estimation in which it was held, that when a vacancy had occur- 
red in the Institute in the Section of Astronomy, by the death of 
Cassini, M. Le Verrier was, on the 19th Jan. 1846, elected in op- 
position to M. Edouard Bouvard, by a majority of forty-four to 
nine votes. 

The year 1845 closed, and five months of 1846 passed away 
before M. Le Verrier produced his Second Memoir, and till the first 
of June 1846, when that Memoir was published in the Comptes 
Rendus of that date,f the idea of a new planet, as the certain 
cause of the irregularities of Uranus, was never once stated or 
published. His second Memoir, entitled Researches on the Mo- 
tions of Uranus, contains an able reduction and discussion of all 
the observations cf Uranus, ancient and modern. Le Verrier 
shows that there is “ a formal incompatibility between the obser- 
vations of Uranus and the hypothesis that that planet is subject 
only to the action of the Sun and the other planets acting con- 
formably to the principles of universal gravitation ;” and he pro- 
ceeds to examine the different causes to which this discrepancy 
has been ascribed. “ No sooner” says he, “ was it conjectured 
some years ago, that the motion of Uranus was modified by some 
unknown cause, than all possible hypotheses were hazarded re- 
specting the nature of that cause. Each, it is true, followed sim- 


* Comptes Rendus, Nov. 10, 1845, tom. xxi., p. 1055. 
+ Tom. xxii., p. 907. 
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ply the bent of his own imagination—without adducing any ar- 

guments in support of his assertion. One imagined the resistance 

of ether, another spoke of a large satellite accompanying Uranus, 
or even of a planet yet unknown, whose disturbing force ought to 
be taken into consideration. Another went so far as to suppose, 

that at this enormous distance from the Sun the law of gravita- 
tion might lose something of its rigour. In fine, might not a 
comet disturb Uranus in its course?” The idea of a resisting 
ether, in which the Cambridge undulationists believe, receives no 
favour from our author, because traces of it have been scarcely 
recognised in the motion of bodies of the smallest density, that is, 
in the circumstances most suitable for exhibiting the action of 
such a fluid. ‘The action of a large satellite is equally excluded 
by the consideration that if it were Tar ge it would be seen, and if it 
did act upon its primary, the inequalities which it occasioned 
would, contrary to observation, be of a very short period. The 
probable impulse of a comet is an idea equally incompatible with 
the observations, and as for a relaxation in the law of gravity, 
our author regards this as the last resource to which an astrono- 
mer could have recourse. He is therefore driven to the hypothe- 
sis that the disturbing cause is an unknown body, changing in a 
very slow manner the 1 motion of Uranus; and after showing that 
its orbit cannot be between Uranus and Jupiter, he proposes to 
himself the following question: “Js it possible that the inequalities 
of Uranus are due to the action of a planet situated in the ecliptic 
at a mean distance double that of Uranus? and if it is so, where 
is this planet actually situated? what is its mass? what are the 
elements of the orbit which it describes?” Our author then gives 
a rigorous solution of this problem, which he shows is not sus- 
ceptible of more than one solution—that is, that there are not 
two quarters of the heavens in which we can place the planet at 
a given epoch. He determines its heliocentric place on the 1st 
Jan. 1847 to be in the 325th degree of Longitude, and he asserts 
that in assigning it this place he does not commit an error of more 
than 10°. 

Such is the solution of this great problem as published to the 
world by Le Verrier on the 1st June 1846. The place which he 
has assigned to the planet—the only result of the Memoir—is 
within a | degree of the place which Mr. Adams had assigned to it 
seven months before, and communicated to Prof. Challis and Mr. 
Airy. Neither the mass, nor the elements of the planet’s orbit 
—both of which had been also given by Mr. Adams in October 
1845, are given in Le Verrier’s second Memoir; but he supplied 
these essential particulars in a third Memoir, which appeared in 
the Comptes Rendus of the 31st August 1846, and is entitled,— 
On the Planet which produces the anomalies observed in the mo- 
tion of Uranus—the determination of its Mass, of its Orbit, and its 
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actual position. The following are the elements which he obtain- 
ed in this investigation :— 





Major semiaxis of the orbit, ‘ ° 36°154 
Years, 
Duration of the sidereal revolution, ‘ 217°387 
Eccentricity of the orbit, ; ° 0°10761 
Longitude of perihelion, 284° 45° 
Mean longitude on the Ist January, 1847, 318°47 
1 
Mass 9300 of that of the sun, P ‘ 0:0001075 
True Heliocentric longitude, 1st ata 1847, 326° 32’ 
Distance from the sun, . . 33° 06 


This value of the true Longitude, founded on more numerous 
data, differs very little from 325°, the result which he obtained 
in his earlier researches. “ It places,” says Le Verrier, “the new 
star about 5° to the east of the star 6 of Capricorn.” 

The following are the limits, or extreme values, between which 
he finds that the preceding elements may vary :— 

Major semiaxis between 35° 04’ and 37° 90'.* 
Duration of sidereal revolution between 207 and 233 years. 
True Heliocentric longitude between 325° and 335°, or 345°. 


1 1 
Mass betw : eo 
ohana 4700" 14500. 
Eccentricity between 0.125 and 0.200. 


In order to determine the visibility of the new planet Le Ver- 
rier assumes it as probable that its density is equal to that of Ura- 
nus, and taking the mass of the new planet as 23 times greater 
than that of Uranus, and the angle subtended by the disc of Ura- 
nus when nineteen times as distant as the earth is from the sun, 
as 4”, he concludes that at the time of opposition on the 19th 
August 1846, the disc of the new planet would be 33, and there- 
fore visible in good telescopes. 

Before this interesting Memoir was received in England, viz. 
on the 2d September, Mr. Adams communicated to the Astrono- 
mer-Royal two new sets of elements, founded on different assum- 
ed values of the mean distance of the new planet. They were as 
follow :— 

Hyportnesis I. 
Assumed mean distance = 2 X that of Uranus. 


Mean longitude 6th October, _— . $25° 7 
Longitude of perihelion, ‘ 315° 57’ 
Eccentricity of the orbit, . . 0.16103 
Mass, that of the sun being 1, ; ‘ 0:0001656 








* These limiting values of the mean distance are very wide of the truth. As 
the real mean distance, deduced from Professor Challis’s observations by Mr. 


Adams, is only 30°198, 
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Hyporuesis II. 
Assumed mean distance = 942 X that of Uranus. 


Mean longitude 6th October, 1846, é 328° 2’ 
Longitude of perihelion, . ° ; 299° 11’ 
Eccentricity of the orbit, . ° , 0.120615 
Mass, that of the sun being 1, : ‘ 0°00015003 


The residual errors resulting from these two hypotheses, satisfied 
Mr. Adams of the extreme probability that the mean distance of 
the new planet should be assumed as nearly equal to the mean 


distance of Uranus, x — or 1°742, that is, the mean distance 


? 
of the new planet should be 19:2 x 1°742 = 33°44. 

With this brief abstract of the theoretical labours of Mr. Adams 
and Le Verrier we must close this part of our article; but we 
cannot do this without noticing the fact, arising no doubt from 
the author’s anxiety for the discovery of the planet, that the part 
of his investigation in which Le Verrier considers the action of 
the new planet is not wrought out with that elaborateness which 
characterizes the former part, as he omits terms far more import- 
ant than the additional ones which he has taken into account 
when determining the perturbations produced by Saturn. In 
Mr. Adams’ method, on the contrary, these terms are much 
smaller, on account of the superior degree of convergency of the 
series which expresses the perturbations in mean longitude. In 
justice to Bouvard, too, whose views and labours have contribu- 
ted to this great discovery, we must express our regret that Le 
Verrier has thought it necessary to on with such excessive se- 
verity of his Tables of Uranus. The most important errors which 
he attributes to them were actually pointed out by Bouvard him- 
self about twenty years ago, and shown to be errors—not in the 
Tables themselves, but in the Introduction merely.* 

Such is, we trust, a faithful and accurate account of the re- 
spective labours of Mr. Adams and Le Verrier. The facts and 
dates which we have recorded, have not yet been matters of dis- 
pute ; and therefore the intelligent reader can have no difficulty 
in making up his mind respecting the four points of priority of 
research—priority of solution, or theoretic pee of the pla- 
net—priority of communication to public functionaries—and pri- 
ority of publication to the world. In all these points, save the 
last, the priority of Mr. Adams is, we believe, universally ac- 
knowledged. 

We now approach a very interesting part of our subject. As- 
tronomers occupying public situations, charged with astronomical 
functions, and possessing ample means of verifying the predic-, 


_ * See Astronomische Nachrichten, Band ii., No. 48, 
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tions of theory, had been informed, both by private and public 
announcement, that a New Planet existed in the Ecliptic, and in 
the 325th degree of longitude. How did they receive this re- 
markable intelligence? How did they proceed to verify the sub- 
lime prediction? How did the scientific institutions which they 
guide, and the Government which they counsel and prompt, re- 
ward and honour the men who had made such a contribution to 
knowledge, and shed such glory on their country? We shall en- 
deavour to furnish an answer to these interrogatories with as 
much temper as we can command; but we fear that the only 
parties who will stand the ordeal of public opinion are the Euro- 
pean sovereigns, who on this as on all similar occasions, have re- 
cognised the claims, and done homage to the dignity of intellec- 
tual greatness. 

The University of Cambridge, within whose precincts the theore- 
tical discovery of the new Body was first made, possesses an obser- 
vatory ably directed by Professor Challis, and furnished with in- 
struments well adapted for the detection of a planet. Regarding 
as we do the intimation made to Professor Challis in September 
and October 1845, that a planet might or would be found in the 
325th degree of longitude, as a message which would have thrill- 
ed through every fibre of our heart, and taxed every function of 
our brain, we cannot understand how he did not instantly apply 
his telescope to the first spot of azure that unveiled Capricorn to 
his view, and surrender every other inquiry to so grand and ex- 
citing a pursuit. He believed that the theory gave only a rough 
indication of the planet’s place, and that the search for it would 
be long and laborious. The planet had passed its opposition. 
He had had little communication with Mr. Adams, and from 
October 1845 to midsummer 1846, he considered it his duty to 
devote himself to the observation of the new planet Astrea, Bie- 
la’s comet, and several other comets. ‘The appearance, however, 
of Le Verrier’s Memoir of the Ist of June 1846, and the fact 
mentioned by Mr. Airy at the Greenwich Board of Visitors, that 
Le Verrier had given nearly the same longitude to the new pla- 
net that Adams had done, led Professor Challis to carry into ef- 
fect a previous resolution, known to Mr. Adams, of searching for 
the planet. On the 9th and 13th of July he received from Mr. 
Airy a letter recommending the employment of the Northumber- 
land Refractor in a systematic search for the planet, and enclosing 
suggestions for conducting the observations; but such was the 
distrust of the theory which haunted both, that the Astronomer- 
Royal contemplated in his suggestions the examination, by at 
least three successive sweeps of a part of the heavens thirty de- 
grees long and ten broad, and Professor Challis “ purposed to car- 
ry the sweep to that extent !” 

Having been furnished by Mr. Adams with a paper of instruc- 
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tions for finding the planet, and learned from him that it would 
not be less bright than a star of the ninth magnitude, Professor 
Challis began ‘his search on the 29th July, seven weeks before 
any other astronomer had looked for wt. On the 4th and 12th 
of August he directed the telescope to the planet’s theoretical 
place, as contained in Mr. Adams’ instructions, and as will after- 
wards be found, he saw the planet and obtained two positions of it ! 
These observations were continued till September 29th, when 
Professor Challis became acquainted with the results of M. Le 
Verrier’s last researches. Professor Challis then followed his 
suggestions, and observed the stars within the limits he assigned. 
Among 300 stars which passed through the field of vision oxe 
only fixed his‘attention. He desired his assistant, who was re- 
cording his observations, to write, Jt appears to have a disc. This 
was the planet, with a lustre of a star of the 8th or 9th magni- 
tule, and its approximate place was 
. “ Right ascension. South declination. 
September 29, 10° 10" 2": | a1 52" 489." 19°26° 80". 
Mean time at Greenwich. f 


On the 30th September he had not an opportunity of verify- 
ing his conjecture, and on the Ist October he received intelli- 


gence of the discovery of the planet by Dr. Galle of Berlin.* 
U pon comparing the observations of July 30th and August 12th, 
he found that a star of the 8th magnitude—No. 49 in ‘the series 
of August 12th, was wanting in the series of July 30th, and this 
consequently, according to the principle of the search, was the 
new Planet. After determining the place of the planet on Au- 
gust 12th, he readily inferred that it was also among the refer- 
ence stars taken on August 4th. Hence it follows, as Professor 
Challis has stated, that ‘the planet was secured, and two positions 
of it recorded, six weeks earlier than in any other observatory,— 

and in a “ systematic search expressly undertaken for that pur- 
pose.” Such were the proceedings of Professor Challis when he 
did enter upon the research; and if we have been obliged to blame 
his early inactivity and his distrust of astronomical prediction, 
we must now admire his diligence and success, and applaud the 
generous ardour with which he has striven to secure for Mr. 


* These facts were communicated to M. Arago, by Professor Challis, on the 5th 
October, 1846, and published in the Comptes Rendus of the 12th October, 1846. 
- M. Arago’s discussion of the question of priority in the same work for Oc tober 

19, he charges Professor Challis with having made two different and irreconcil- 
able statements respecting the use he made “of Mr. Adams’ MS. instructions, and 
of Le Verricr’s printed suggestions. In comparing the letter in the Athencenn, 
with the letter to M. Arago, it will be seen, that Professor Challis used Mr. Adams’ 
instructions before the 29th September, and Le Verrier’s aj/ter it. His statements 
are, therefore, quite reconcilable, Zi 
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Adams the credit of his discovery, and to Cambridge the honour 
of having first detected the planet. Though he did not know it, 
he was the first who saw the planet and secured its being known ; 
and when we consider that on the 29th September, before Galle’s 
discovery of it was heard of in England, he had recognised it by 
its disc, it may be a fair question—though we do not now raise 
it—whether he or Galle were the first discoverer. Had no other 
telescope ever been turned to the heavens, and no other observer 
than Professor Challis looked for the planet, astronomers would 
have found it in the observations recorded at Cambridge on the 
29th of July and the 4th and 12th of August. 

We have already animadverted upon the chilling reception 
which Mr. Airy gave to the ahead elements of the new pla- 
net which Mr. Adams left at the Royal Observatory: let us now 
see how he received the communications of Le Verrier. From 
the end of October 1845 till the 23d of June 1846, a space of 
seven months, he kept in his pocket the elements and place of the 
new planet without pointing a telescope to the spot—without di- 
recting his assistants to look for it—and without summoning to the 
search any of the numerous astronomers of England, who would 
have cheerfully obeyed the call. During these seven months the 
Royal and Astronomical Societies held their weekly meetings, 
and yet the Astronomer-Royal of England, doubtless an office- 
bearer in both, never mentioned to them the extraordinary fact 
that a new planet, exterior to Uranus, was declared to exist in 
the 325th degree of longitude! Le Verrier’s Memoir of the 1st 
June, in which he first announces his investigations, and which 
contains only the place of the planet, reaches Mr. Airy on the 
23d June. The apathy and distrust with which he received Mr. 
Adams’ prediction, pressed upon his notice by two personal visits, 
and by Professor Challis’ testimony to Mr. Adams’ “ character 
as a mathematician and practice in calculation,” is now converted 
into a glow of faith and hope. “I cannot,” says he, “ sufficient- 
ly express the feeling of delight and satisfaction which I received 
from it. The place which it assigned to the disturbing planet 
was the same to one degree as that given by Mr. Adams’ calcula- 
tions, which I had perused seven months earlier.” The old ques- 
tion, however, about the perturbation of the Radius Vector, 
which he asked of Mr. hue seven months before, and which 
Mr. Adams did not answer because it was virtually answered in 
his solution, again haunts the still doubting philosopher ; and in a 
letter to Le Verrier, dated 26th June 1846, he puts the same 
question to the French mathematician, who on the 28th June 
gives the same reply which Professor Challis has since done for 
Mr. Adams. “The Radius Vector,” says he, “ is rectified of it- 
self, without its having been taken into consideration in a direc{ 
manner.” “ Errors of the Radius Vector,” said_Professor Challis 
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“were as readily deducible from Mr. Adams’ first solution as 
from the others.’’* 

Believing that the Astronomer-Royal would have availed him- 
self of the opportunity of being the discoverer of the new planet, 
M. Le Verrier writes to him on the 28th June 1846,—“If I 
could hope that you would place sufficient confidence in my 
researches, to seek for this planet in the heavens, I should be 
anxious to send you its exact position as soon as I shall have 
obtained it.” To this offer no reply seems to have been made ; 
but in his observations upon Le Verrier’s letter—which is lauded 
for qualities which equally characterized the communications of 
Mr. Adams—Mr. Airy says, that his “ approaching departure 
for the continent made it useless to trouble M. Le Verrier with a 
request for the more accurate numbers to which he alludes.” If 
the Astronomer-Royal was obliged by the essential duties of his 
office to leave the Observatory, the exact position of the planet 
thus offered to him might have been gratefully reseed, and 


placed in the hands of his assistants, or communicated to British 
Astronomers: But in place of evincing any desire to make, or 
to have made, such a discovery, his mind seems to recoil from 
the very idea of it, till he pays a visit in July to the Dean of Ely, 


who doubtless recommended that application to Professor Challis 
which we have already recorded. 

Mr. Airy’s subsequent zeal for the detection of the disturbing 
body, and his liberal proposal to supply Professor Challis with an 
assistant, which he declined, form doubtless some atonement for 
his previous indifference, and as such we willingly view them ; 
but we cannot find any apology for the repeated eulogies which 
he lavishes upon Le Verrier, and withholds from Mr. Adams— 
for the expression of sentiments calculated to diminish the honour 
so justly due to both, and for the unjust decision in favour of Le 
Verrier’s claims, which he pronounces in a private letter to the 
French mathematician, and of which M. Arago has availed him- 
self in order to put down the claims of Mr. Adams by the weight 
of the Astronomer-Royal’s name. To these three points we must 
invite the more particular attention of our readers. 

In M. Le Verrier’s confidence in his indication of the limits 
between which the new planet would be found, Mr. Airy “ sees 
a character far superior to that of the able, or enterprising, or in- 
dustrious mathematician.” “ It is here,” he adds, “ that we see the 
philosopher.” If this, then, be the high character of Le Verrier’s 
researches an predictions, as we believe it to be, and if it be also 





* Mr. Adams did not think that it could be supposed possible that the errors in 
longitude could be so. perfectly accounted for during 130 years, as he had shown 
them to be, without those of the Radius Vector being also accounted for. He has 
shown, indeed, in Ari. 59 of his Paper, that by far the larger part of this correction 
is deducible almost by-‘nspection from the correction af the longitude. 
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the character of Mr. Adams’ labours, as Mr. Airy should have 
averred it to be, and as we think it is, how can we reconcile this 
exalted estimate of individual merit with his subsequent declara- 
tion, “ that the discovery of this new planet is the effect of a move- 
ment of the age?” If such a movement did exist, we should be 
able to insulate the small motions which were superposed—to 
count their number and to estimate their force. If there was a 
tide of planetary discovery, carrying along with it the astronomi- 
‘al mind, how is it that the Royal Observer of England, and the 
astronomersof France too, were not perched on its advancing crest, 
but lay motionless on its breast—as immovable as the fixed stars 
in the stream of Aquarius—without even any proper motion of 
their own? ‘To Adams and Le Verrier alone do we owe the disco- 
very, which England and France will ever claim as their own. 

Under the influence of the same delusion which led Mr. Airy 
to confine his eulogies to Le Verrier, he addresses to him the 
letter to which we have already alluded, and which no English- 
man can peruse without unmingled pain. It was written on the 
14th October 1846, after he was cognizant of all the bearings of 
the question, and had received from Professor Challis a full ac- 
count of the detection of the planet, both by its motion and by 
its disc. “I donot know,” says Mr. Airy to Le Verrier, “if you 
have heard that collateral researches made in England have led 
to precisely the result obtained by you. I shall probably be called 
upon to explain myself upon these researches. If, in this case, I 
give praise to others, I beg that you will not consider it as weak- 
ening in any manner the opinion which I have of your rights. 
YOU OUGHT, WITHOUT ANY DOUBT, TO BE CONSIDERED AS THE 
PERSON WHO HAS REALLY PREDICTED THE POSITION OF THE 
PianetT. I may add, that the English investigations were not, I 
believe, so extensive as those which we owe to you. I knew them, 
besides, before I was informed of yours.”* 

In this strange letter, never intended, doubtless, for the public 
eye, the priority, not of publication but of prediction, is, contrar 
to truth and to his own knowledge, given to Le Verrier;—and M. 
Arago has dexterously placed this letter among the documents 
from which he draws the conclusion that “ Mr. Adams has no 
right to figure in the history of the discovery of the Planet Le 
Verrier—neither by a detailed citation nor even by the slightest 
allusion !” 

We have already seen that Le Verrier had published the place 
of the new planet on the Ist of June, and yet no attempts seem to 
have been made for nearly five months, either by himself or others, 
to find it. His published Memoir was therefore as ineffectual for 
this purpose as Mr. Adams’ personal applications to his astrono- 


* Comptes Rendus, 19th October 1846, tom. xxiii.2, p. 748, 749. 
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mical friends. A month, indeed, after the publication of that Me- 
moir—namely on the 28th June, 1846—he tells Mr. Airy that he 
will send him “ the exact position of the planet as soon as he has 
obtained it.” This exact position was published on the 31st August, 
and on the 18th September was communicated to M. Galle of 
Berlin, who actually discovered it as a star of the eighth magni- 
tude on the 23d September, the same evening on w which he re- 
ceived the letter. The discovery was made by means of No. xxi. 
of the Berlin Academy Star Maps, repared with so much care 
and accuracy by Dr. Bremiker. The place of the planet was 


as follows :— 


Mean time at Berlin, 1846, Observed R. Asc. 828° 19’ 16-0 
September 23, 12" 0" South declination, 13° 24’ 82 
16”. Geocentric longitude, 325° 53’ 

Reduction to Heliocen- 
tric longitude, , 0° 59’ 


Heliocentric place, 23d 
September, 326° 52’ 
Motion in 0.275 of a year, . ‘ . ° 32’ 


Heliocentric long. on the 1st January, 1847, - 827° 26’ 
Long. deduced by Le Verrier from perturbations, and 


given in the Comptes Rendus of the 31st doneanie 
1846, . ° ° ° 326° 32’ 


Difference, é : 0° 52’ 


The following are the most correct elements of the planet, as 
calculated by Mr. Adams, for the epoch of 1846, Aug. 8, 0— 
mean time at Greenwich :— 

Deg. Min. Sec. 
326° 41’ 12’°3 
36 5°52 
30 34:4 
1 4:44 
310° 3 44:0 


Heliocentric long. of the planet, referred to the mean 

equinox of 1847, . 
Heliocentric motion in long. in 100 days, 
Heliocentric latitude, south, 
Change of heliocentric latitude in 100 _ 8, 
Longitude of descending node, 
Inclination of the orbit, ‘a ‘ 1 46 49°13 
Distance from the Sun, ‘ ‘ 30-008 
Half the Latus Rectum of the orbit, 30°228 
Eccentricity of orbit, 0-06 a but not 

greater than . 0°18 

Probable longitude of perihelion, 49 58 
276 43 


Probable true anomaly, ‘ 
Sidereal period, 167 years, with a probable error of about 2 years, 


Apparent diameter to that of Uranus, as 3 to 4. 
Bulk to that of Uranus, as . 8 to 5.—Second Report, &c. 


&c., to the Syndicate, p. 4. 
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Thus has the prediction of Mr. Adams in October 1845 been 
verified by Professor Challis and M. Galle; and thus has the 
prediction of M. Le Verrier, uttered seven months later, on the 
Ist of June 1846, been verified by the same observers. In results 
so strange in the history of science, mathematical truth has had 
a double triumph—a triumph, however, not of unmingled satis- 
faction ; for amid the conflicting claims of the earlier and the 
later prophet, moral truth has been exposed to danger. We 
deeply sympathize with these distinguished men, when we think 
of the emotions which must have agitated their minds, when 
each found in his turn that he had a rival in the field, and that 
but a divided laurel could fall to his share. But our sympa- 
thies are deeper for Mr. Adams, when, but for the incredulity 
and inactivity of his friends, he might have pointed to his own 
planet in the heavens, before a fellow-labourer had even appeared 
on the field. Nor will this deeper sympathy be limited to indi- 
vidual bosoms. The generosity of another age will atone for the 
injustice of the present; and stern truth, which never yet compro- 
mised its rights, will not fail to vindicate and establish them even 
after centuries of wrong. 

We have seen in the course of our narrative how the research- 
es of Le Verrier have been received by English astronomers ; 
let us now see how the intelligence of Mr. Adams’ researches, 
and of Professor Challis’ observations were received in Paris. 
Previous to the arrival of it, M. Arago, when announcing the 
discovery of the planet by Galle, took occasion to pass a just 
eulogium on Le Verrier, and to announce to the Academy, that 
having received from him a very flattering delegation, the right of 
giving a name to the new Planet, he had decided on calling it Le 
Verrier. “ Some reforms,” he adds, “must be the result of this re- 
solution. Herschel will dethrone Uranus, Olbers will be substi- 
tuted for Juno. It is never too late to tear in pieces the swad- 
dling-bands of routine. I bind myself never to call the new pla- 
net by any other name than that of the Planet of Le Verrier. I 
believe that I shall thus give an unquestionable proof of my love 
y the Sciences, and follow the inspiration of a legitimate nation- 

ity.” 

Without questioning either the original or the delegated right 
to give to any Planet the name of the Man who first discovered 
it, and without challenging those noble impulses of social and na- 
tional fecling which dictated the resolution of M. Arago, our rea- 
ders cannot fail to anticipate the consequences’ of: a decision. so 
premature and hazardous. The news from England fell like a 
thunderbolt upon the ‘justly triumphant minds of. the Academi- 
cians; and the priority of Mr. Adams—the actual vision of the 





* Comptes Rendus, Octobre 5, 1846, vol. xxiii., pp. 659-662. 
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planet by Professor Challis, and their concurrence in giving it 
the name of Oceanus, rendered it necessary to put forth a claim 
of right in favour of M. Le Verrier. M. Arago undertook the 
task, and communicated to the Institute the remarkable paper, 
entitled Examination of the critical remarks, and the questions of 
priority, which the discovery of Le Verrier has occasioned.* Our 
imits will not permit us, nor are we very desirous, if they did, to 
analyze the interesting details which this paper contains, or to 
examine the reasonings which it founds upon them. Our read- 
ers will see from the concluding passage of the Memoir, that all 
discussion with the author would be fruitless, and that we shall 
best fight the battle of Mr. Adams with M. Arago’s allies, the 
English savants and zealous defenders of the claims of Le Verrier. 


“« M. Challis,” says M. Arago, “ exaggerates to such a degree the 
merit of the clandestine research of Mr. Adams, that he attributes in a 
certain degree to the young Geometer of Cambridge the right of nam- 
ing the new star. ‘This pretension will not be admitted. The public 
owes nothing to him from whom they have learned nothing, and who 
has not rendered them any service. What! M. Le Verrier has placed 
the whole learned world in the confidence of his researches; every 
person might have seen the new planet peeping under the first formu- 
le of our learned countryman, developing itself rapidly and then ap- 
pearing in all its lustre, and now we are called upon to divide the 
glory so loyally and legitimately won, with a young man who has com- 
municated nothing to the public, and whose calculations, more or less 
incomplete, are, with two exceptions only, totally unknown in the Ob- 
servatories of Europe! No, no! The friends of science will not permit 
the consummation of such crying injustice! Journals and letters which 
I have received from several English philosophers prove to me, that in 
that country also the rights so respectable of our countryman will find 
zealous defenders. In conclusion, Mr. Adams has no right to figure 
in the history of the discovery of the new planet Le Verrier, neither 
by a detailed citation, nor even by the slightest allusion. 

“ In the eye of every impartial man this discovery will remain one 
of the most magnificent triumphs of astronomical theories, one of the 
glories of the Academy, and one of the noblest titles of our country to 
the gratitude and admiration of posterity.” 

To this decision against the claims of Mr. Adams we must add 
that of M. Biot, more deliberately and recently given, after all 
the facts of the case were before him, but in our estimation 
equally hostile, and unjust to Mr. Adams—and the more unjust, 
as it is pronounced under no generous impulse for Le Verrier, 
but ale the avowed absence of national feeling, and under the 


cover of a cruel sympathy with the man whom it injures.} 





* Comptes Rendus, Octobre 19, 1846, tom, xxiii., pp. 741-755. 

+Id. Tit. p. 794. 

+ Not having seen the original, we give this opinion as translated in the Athe- 
neeum of the 3d April, 1847. | 
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“Thus, in the first week of October 1845,” says M. Biot, “ pre- 
cisely eight months before M. Le Verrier’s first announcement, the new 
planet was predicted by the figures of Mr. Adams, and he alone was 
in the secret of its celestial position. These calculations, reconciling 
so approximately the observations of Uranus—excepting those of 
1690—with the theory of attraction, were well worthy, from that fact 
alone, of being communicated without loss of time to the scientific 
world, whose attention and interest they would have greatly excited. 
Or, if it were wished to make a local property of them, means should 
at least have been taken to find the planet. A large equatorial ought 
to have been liberally placed at Mr. Adams’ disposition, with a request 
that he would employ all his nights in seeking for it. The opportunity 
was eminently favourable. The planet had just left its point of oppo- 
sition, as at the period of its discovery last year; and several months 
might have been employed in seeking for it near the place defined by 
the calculation, before the sun again entered this region of the hea- 
vens. The search might have been continued after the passage of the 
luminary, and the planet would certainly have been found. I do not 
speak here in accordance with the narrow sentiment of geographical 
egotism, so improperly called patriotism. Minds devoted to the cul- 
ture of science have, in my estimation, a common intellectual coun- 
try, embracing every degree of polar elevation. In this case, I see 
only a young man of talent whom the chance of circumstances has for 
the time ill-treated, and whom we must applaud in spite of fate. I 
shall say to him, therefore: ‘The laurel which you have been the first 
to deserve has been merited also by another, who has carried it off be- 
fore you had the courage to seize it. The discovery belongs to him, 
who proclaimed and published it to all, while you reserved the secret 
to yourself. This is the common, imprescriptible law, without which 
no scientific title could be assured. But, in your own mind, you are 
conscious that the new star was known, theoretically, to yourself, be- 
fore any one else knew of it. This inward success ought to give you 
the consciousness of your power, and excite you to direct it to the 
many other great questions yet remaining to be resolved, in the system 
of the world; and if my years give me the privilege of offering advice, 
I shall express it in one word—PERSEVERE.’ ” 


We are not among those who profess to be callous to the im- 
pulse of national feeling, or insensible to that nobility of mind, 
and that generous admiration of a fellow-pilgrim in science, which 
have in a moment of disappointment dictated opinions so extreme 
and untenable as those given by M. Arago. When hearts are 
enchained by intellectual and national ties, we can admire the 
warmth of their embrace, and the synchronism of their pulsations, 
even though we may be the victims of their alliance. But, under 
the same influence, and in the same proportion, must we condemn 
those ignorant journalists,* and those zealous but unpatriotic de- 


* The Quarterly Review, in an able article on Mr. Faraday’s discoveries, has 
taken occasion to do justice to Mr. Adams. See No. 157, p. 98, note. 
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fenders of foreign claims, who have purposed the surrender of 
their country’s glory, and done violence to the highest interests of 
truth and knowledge. The mind of England has been perverted 
and misled by the example of English Institutions—her Insti- 
tutions, the nominal champions of science, have been betrayed by 
those who direct them; and, influenced by the general paralysis, 
the Government looks sullenly on, with its usual indifference to 
intellectual merit. A few individuals only, and these free from 
all personal and local prepossessions, and ardent admirers too of the 
genius and labours of Le Verrier, have yet dared to lift the stand- 
ard of truth, amid the broken ranks of the followers of Newton, 
scared by a foreign cry, and crouching under a foreign yoke. 
These strictures are severe. That they are just, we shall prove. 
The Royal Society of London, presided over by a nobleman 
of high honour and exalted patriotism, but managed by irre- 
sponsible agents, and often moved by secret influences, awards 
annually the CopLey Mepat, which though physically the 
lightest is morally the weightiest of allits medals. Sir Humphry 
Davy has justly pronounced it to be the Olive Branch of the 
Royal Society. It was founded in 1709, by Sir Godfrey Copley, 
in trust for the Royal Society, to be laid out in experiments, or 
memoirs, for the benefit of the Society. In 1710, the treasurer was 
ordered to receive the £100 thus bequeathed ; and the Society 
undertook to be responsible to the directions of Sir G. Copley. 
In 1717, the executors paid the money, on the condition that the 
Royal Society should FOR EVER cause one experiment, or more, 
to be made before them at some meeting, and an exact description 
, it to be read to the Society, and registered in their books—a con- 
ition accepted by the president and council. In 1726, strangers 
were invited to offer and propose any new experiment, and various 
resolutions of the council were passed from time to tiie, always 
adhering to the condition of an experiment, and its publication in 
the Transactions. The medal, in short, continued to be awarded 
for the best paper printed in the Transactions, and consequently 
for the kenefit of the Society, till 1820, when a Copley Medal 
was illegally awarded to Professor Oersted. Another was awarded 
to M. Arago in 1825, a third to M. Becquerel in 1837, and a 
fourth to Mr. Gauss in 1838. These four adjudications were 
utterly illegal, as not one of the medals was given for an expe- 
riment or for a paper printed in the Transactions, but for general 
discoveries, which would have been more appropriately rewarded 
by the Royal Medals, which are not fetgered with conditions by 
the founder. Out of nearly one hundred legal adjudications of the 
Copley Medals, these four will, we trust, stand alone, »s warnings 
to future councils that it is the duty of honourable men to fulfil 
the conditions of a trust which they have undertaken to ad- 
minister, 
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On the 30th of November, 1846, when the adjudication of 
the annual medal is announced to the Society and to the public, 
they perpetrated the same unlawful deed. Forgetting the con- 
ditions of the trust, but in the full knowledge that Mr. Adams 
had communicated to two of the Fellows his theoretical discovery 
of a new planet, and that Le Verrier had made the same dis- 
covery seven months later, they adjudged the Copley for 1846 to 
Le Verrier, without in the slightest degree acknowledging the merit 
or the researches of their own countryman. The council was cog- 
nizant of the historical details of Mr. Adams’ discovery, which 
had been given more than a fortnight before by Mr. Airy, in the 
Astronomical Society; but in breach of a trust committed to 
them—in despite of the prior claims of Mr. Adams—-and in viola- 
tion of historical truth, they confer upon his rival the highest 
honour which it is in their power to bestow. 

The Astronomical Society of London, with councillors equally 
reckless of justice, made a narrow escape from the same snare. 
A majority of the council did actually vote for giving their medal 
of 1846 to Le Verrier, to the entire exclusion of Mr. Adams’ 
claims ; but as the laws of the Society required a majority of three- 
fourths of the council, no medal was eljelicated. The Society 
assembled as a body, with the view of giving effect to the wishes 


of the majority of the council, and when this desire was frustrated, 
an attempt was made to have one medal awarded to Le Verrier 
and another to Mr. Adams. This compromise of principle, which 
would have still thrown Mr. Adams in the background, was 
overruled by a large majority, and consequently the medal for 


the year was refused to Le Verrier. 

As the Astronomical Society is doubtless more competent than 
any other Institution to judge in an astronomical question, the 
determination of a large majority of that body not to give their 
medal to Le Verrier, even though another was given to Mr. 
Adams, cannot fail to be regarded by the public as a condemna- 
tion of the rash proceedings of the Royal Society, and as a jus- 
tification of our strictures. 

The appreciation of Le Verrier’s merits by his own country- 
men, and the honours conferred upon him by foreign states, form 
a singular contrast with the treatment experienced by Mr. Adams. 
A month had scarcely elapsed, after the discovery of the planet, 
when the Faculty of Science in Paris resolved to commemorate 
the discovery by the establishment of a Chair in Celestial Me- 
chanics. M. Dumas, as the senior member of the Faculty, sub- 
mitted the scheme to the Minister of Public Instruction, and 
proposed that M. Le Verrier should be the first occupant of the 
Chair. The Government responded to the generous suggestion, 
and a royal ordonnance immediately appeared, carrying into effect 
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the wishes of the Faculty. The different Academies of Europe 
hastened to follow the same noble example. The Imperial Aca- 
demy of Sciences at St. Petersburg snlved that the first vacant 
ee in their body should be filled up by Le Verrier. The 

oyal Society of Gottingen admitted him into the number of 
their Foreign Associates. The King of Denmark has made him a 
Commander of the Royal Order of Dannebroga, and the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany has presented him with the new edition of the 
works of Galileo and the Collection of the Memoirs of the Aca- 
demy del Cimento. We trust that still greater gifts will be 
showered down upon M. Le Verrier; and if we had orders, or 
honours, at our disposal, we should cheerfully confer them on 
the second theoretical discoverer of the new planet. 

The total exclusion of Mr. Adams from the just honour which 
belongs to him as the first theoretical discoverer of the planet,* 
leads us to solicit the particular attention of our readers to 
those important questions, which have been raised, both in our 
own and in foreign countries, respecting the relative value of 
priority of discovery and priority of publication. It is allowed 
by all that Mr. Adams first predicted, and theoretically demon- 
strated, the existence of the planet, and that he gave its exact 
place, and the elements of its orbit, to two astronomers, seven 
months before any similar prediction or demonstration was heard 
of. Itis admitted that he did not first publish his discovery to the 
world in a printed form ; but it is maintained that he did publish 
it, or make it public, by communicating the results ef his re- 
searches to various persons in Cambridge, and to the Astrono- 
mer-Royal, who, by their conversation and correspondence, may 
have, or might have, communicated it to the world, in the same 
sense that any fact is communicated which is not considered as 
a secret. But supposing that Mr. Adams had communicated his 
discovery as a secret to Mr. Challis and the Astronomer-Royal 
only, two credible witnesses, whose testimony is sufficient to 
vouch for the most important fact, his claim to be the theoretical 
discoverer of the new planet became an established trath—an 
eternal truth—a feature in space—an event in time, which no 
subsequent act of Mr. Adams, Mr. Challis, or Mr. Airy, could 
efface. What is done is done. A discovery once made cannot 
be made again. It may be confirmed and extended by others. 
It may be lost, and re-discovery may follow. But no other per- 
son can be held to be the discoverer of a planet in the same sense 
as the person who first discovers it. A record of a lost discovery 





* The King of Prussia has conferred on M. Galle, the actual discoverer of the 
new planet, the Cross of the Red Eagle. 
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may again be found, and the re-discoverer falls back into the 
position of what we improperly call the second discoverer. It is 
almost always possible that the second discoverer may have re- 
ceived intelligence of the researches of the first discoverer, or may 
have even unconsciously learned so much as to invite him to the 
same research, or aid him in its prosecution. But even in the 
case when a discovery is made in England two days before it is 
made in America, the Englishman must be regarded as the un- 
doubted discoverer, while we award to the American in his mis- 
fortune our deepest sympathy, and place his genius on the same 
level with that of our more fortunate countryman. 

We have already said that Mr. Adams published his discovery 
in a more useful manner than if he had sent it to the Zimes. 
Neither Mr. Airy nor Mr. Challis would have dreamt of insti- 
tuting a laborious search, as they deemed it to be, if every 
other astronomer could have set himself to the same task. Mr. 
Adams’ object was to engage an active astronomer in the search 
for his planet, and by intrusting it to one or two men he had 
reason to believe that he was taking the readiest step to give the 
public the benefit of his researches, that is, to obtain the discovery 
of the planet. In support of this opinion we have only to state 
the fact, and a remarkable point it makes in our argument, that 
the publication of Le Verrier’s Memoir did not lead astronomers to 
search for the planet, and consequently Mr. Adams’ publication ot 
his results would not have done so either. Le Verrier did, in short, 
the very thing that Mr. Adams did—he writes to the Astronomer- 
Royal of England, and expresses his desire that he will search 
for the planet, offering to send him its correct place, if he would 
promise to undertake the task ; and having received no answer, he 
makes an application to M. Galle of Berlin, who undertakes 
the duty, and discharges it. The planet was discovered, therefore, 
by personal application to astronomers, and not by the publication 
of theoretical researches. M. Galle’s discovery was the fulfil- 
ment of Mr. Adams’ prediction as much as it was of Le Verrier’s, 
and the relative merits of the two rivals would not have been 
in the slightest degree affected had Mr. Adams written to M. 
Galle and influenced him to undertake the search. In like man- 
ner, had Mr. Challis alone discovered the planet, his discovery 
would have verified M. Le Verrier’s prediction as much as it 
would have done the prior one of Mr. Adams, and in this case 
nobody would have doubted that Mr. Adams was the true theo- 
retical discoverer of the planet. 

But though it cannot be denied, as a matter of fact, that Mr. 
Adams’ mode of making known his discovery, was in reality the 
useful mode, and the one really more effectual than that of sim- 
ple publication, we must now discuss two important questions, 
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1st, What kind and degree of merit belongs to M. Le Verrier, 
for having first published his investigations ; and, 2d, How tar 
priority of publication to the world can attect the claims of the 
original and undisputed discoverer. With regard to the jirst of 
these points, it will be admitted, without hesitation, that there 
is no intellectual merit in priority of publication: The genius, the 
mens divinior lay in the investigation and prediction. Le Ver- 
rier’s early or hurried publication of his researches, before he had 
determined the elements of the planet’s orbit, or even “ its exact 
position,” as he himself confesses,* “‘ may have been dictated by 
two motives, either by the interested, though very proper motive, 
of fixing the date of his labours, or from a generous desire to ex- 
tend the benefit of his researches to all the world, and to give 
the astronomers of every clime a chance of being the visual dis- 
coverer of the planet.” We believe that the first was his motive ; 
because we are sure it would have been ours under similar cir- 
cumstances. But we shall admit that our author was a cosmo- 
polite in his physics, and was as desirous to give the first glimpse 
of Neptune to our friend Mr. Caldecott at Trevandrum, or Mr. 
Mitchel at Cincinnati, as to Mr. Airy and M. Galle, to whom he 
made a personal and direct application. Let him then be ex- 
tolled and rewarded for his generosity. Let orders thicken upon 
the breast of the world’s friend, and let every observatory from 
Paris to Pulkowa, not forgetting the Royal Observatory at 
Greenwich, erect a monument to his name with the following 
inscription :— 
To the Generous Astronomer 
who gave us the earliest opportunity of discovering the planet 
which he predicted, after it had been predicted by 
another Astronomer, though, not confiding in the prediction, 
we did not embrace the opportunity. 


The only objection which we feel to the strongest expression 
of gratitude for scientific philanthropy is, that philosophers must 
adopt new methods of publication, and new epochs at which 
they must publish their discoveries—to the injury of their own 
reputation—to the discouragement of calm and deliberate re- 
search, and to the utter extinction of scientific enterprize. If 
priority of publication is to carry off the laurel from priority of 
invention or discovery, the philosopher must rush upon the world 
with his first conceptions—frequently the germs of great disco- 
veries; and if the secret thus thrown to the wind does light 
upon good soil, the harvest will pass into an alien granary, should 
the seed have escaped from the grubs of science, or the parasitic 
monads that pick the brains of philosophers. 


* Letter to Mr. Airy, 28th June, Proc. Ast. Suc., pp. 133, 134. 
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Nor is this the only danger of premature publication. The 
philosopher who inhabits a country where science is not endowed 
—where it is fostered by no organized Academy, where the sove- 
reign sheds upon it no honours, and the Government no smiles—is 
peculiarly exposed to danger by the early disclosure of his dis- 
coveries. If he lives by literature, if he follows a learned profes- 
sion, or dwells in a counting-house, or discharges grave official 
duties of any kind whatever, it is only by fits and starts that he 
can devote himself either to experiment or research. Should he 

ublish his early results to secure for them priority, they pass 
into the hands of men whose pleasure and duty it is to verify 
and pursue them ; and as they have often done, they will appear 
for the first time in a foreign language, with a scarcely intelligi- 
ble recognition of their author, and with important additions, 
which the original discoverer had himself previously made. The 
academicians of Paris, Berlin, and St. Petersburg, so amply 
endowed, and so admirably qualified and equipped for original 
research, will not allow a ray of light to stop in its path till it 
has returned for analysis to the seat of its emanation. 

There is, we trust, however, genius enough in the simplest- 
minded philosopher to evade the several robbers who would thus 
demand from him his intellectual property. Our Scottish philo- 
sophers would contribute their genius to Johnny Groat’s Jour- 
nal, in the far north, or to the Gaelic Magazine, which enlight- 
ens the Hebrides, while their Irish friends, Dr. Robinson, Dr. 
Lloyd, and Dr. Maccullagh, would embalm their discoveries in 
some Celtic periodical, which may sooner or later be civilizing 
the wilds of Connemara. In these dark-lanterns of knowledge, 
which exclude the vernacular eye, the discoveries of science will 
be as secure from depredation as if they were fossil tablets in 
strata not yet upheaved, or scrolls of disinterred MSS. among 
the ashes of Pompeii, or the lava of Herculaneum. 

In other countries where such depositaries of scientific secrets 
are not to be found, the inventive philosopher, in the eager strife 
between early and earlier publication, must contrive new modes 
of despatch and diffusion. In order to appear in the Comptes Ren- 
dus, or in Poggendorff s Annalen, or in the Bibliotheque Univer- 
selle, he must put in requisition the express railway train; or if 
he inhabits some mountainous region, where the post pays its 
angel visits, he must trust his despatches to the instinct of the 
carrier-pigeon, or to the sagacity of a balloon, which, with well 
regulated fuses, may drop its scientific budgets upon the seats of 
knowledge and of newspapers. 

If our friends in Paris should not admit the force of these re- 
age Pe we must appeal to the Republic of Letters—to its 

aws and to its practice. M. Biot declares that it is “ the com- 


mon and imprescriptible law, without which no scientific title could 
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be assured, that a discovery belongs to him who proclaims and 
publishes it to all, and that the laurel which one man has been the 
first to deserve, may be merited also, and carried off by another.” 
These declarations will surprise our English, and we hope also 
our foreign readers. We pronounce them to be in direct anta- 
gonism to the common law of all nations and of every age—to that 
law which every scholar has studied, and every hero and sage 
obeyed. “ Palmam qui MERUIT ferat.” No man, excepting by 
fraud and robbery, can carry off that which has been first gained 
and merited by another. M. Biot has stated that Mr. Adams had 
not the courage to seize the prize which he gained, and has add- 
ed, what is utterly untrue, that he kept the secret to himself! Mr. 
Adams did seize, and now holds the prize. That prize, more 
valuable than stars of gold and monuments of brass, is the eter- 
nal and immutable truth that he was the first discoverer of the 
New Planet. 

The doctrine laid down by M. Biot has been enunciated in 
England under another form. It has been said, “ that the mo- 
dern law relating to discoveries is, that they take their date from 
the time of their first publication to the world.” We agree with 
the Astronomer-Royal,* in explicitly denying the existence of 
such a law, and in denying also its general reception, if any un- 
authorized tribunal, or any self-appointed judge has ventured to 
give it forth. If it is a modern law, as it is alleged to be, it will 
be no difficult task to point out its date, and to tell us by what 
parliament of science it was enacted, and on what grounds it was 
made to supersede the law or the custom of earlier times. It is 
not competent, surely, for any national Academy, however influ- 
ential, or for any of its organs, however eminent, to dictate laws 
for regulating the intellectual property of the civilized world ;— 
and we are glad to be able to assure our readers that no Academy 
has ventured to exercise such a function, and that no Solon has 
dared to usurp it. It is true, indeed, that individuals have, in 
modern times, brouglit forward the dogma that prior publica- 
tion supersedes prior invention, when it secures some temporary 
object of their own ; but it is equally true, that the same parties, 
when it suited their purposes, would as readily repudiate it. 

Seeing, then, that there is no written code which regulates 
the rights of scientific discoverers, let us try to find in the Patent- 
laws of Europe, and in the decisions founded upon them, those 
general principles which will guide us to a just decision of the 
ease ‘under our consideration, A patent right for the most valu- 
able invention or discovery. is held to be void, if the invention or 





* Atheneum, March 20, 1847, No. 1012, p. 309 
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discovery has been previously made and published—not printed 
with types, and communicated to the reading public, but made 
public to such an extent that the community may be regarded 
as in possession of the invention or discovery. The disclosure of 
an invention to only one person is not held in law to be publica- 
tion, but the disclosure of it to two persons has been so held, and 
the patent subsequently obtained was reduced. The previous 
sale of any article to one person, has also been held as publica- 
tion,* or as having fairly given the public the benefit of the in- 
vention. Nay, a patent has been reduced when the previous pub- 
lication had been nothing more than the exhibition of the article 
in a window for sale, although it had not been purchased. The. 
principle of law, therefore, on which these decisions rest, is, that 
an invention or discovery, communicated to more than one per- 
son, or placed within the view or knowledge of the public, even 
though they have not seen or known it, is published to such an 
extent, that no future inventor or discoverer can claim any right 
of a beneficial character. It extends even further than this: the 
public are held to be so thoroughly in possession of it, that the 
very original inventor or discoverer cannot afterwards take out 
a patent, because every patent right is granted as a compen- 
sation for a secret not in the previous possession of the commu- 


nity. Now, in the case of Mr. Adams, his discovery was known 

to various persons in Cambridge, and was freely communicated 

to two ~—m functionaries, for the very purpose of giving to 
i 


the public the benefit of his discovery. 

The history of the invention of the Achromatic Telescope, fur- 
nishes us with another illustration of our argument. The cele- 
brated optician, John Dollond, invented the achromatic telescope, 
and obtained a patent for it in 1759. An attempt was made to 
reduce the patent, on the ground that Mr. More Hall, a gentleman 
in Essex, had previously invented and constructed the very same 
instrument about 1729, and had completed several achromatic ob- 
oo in 1733. A British jury very ox ped sustained Mr. 

ollond’s patent, on the ground that Mr. Hall had never in any 
form communicated his invention to the public. The merit of Mr. 
Dollond as a second inventor stands unimpeached ; but though 
he was allowed the beneficial rights of his labours, owing to the 
cause which we have mentioned, yet the priority of Mr. More 
Hall will ever be honoured in the records of science, and if he 
had left, along with his admirable object-glasses, a written ac- 
count of the experiments and researches which led him to their 
construction, there is, we believe, no living philosopher that 








* Edinburgh Encyclopedia, Art. Patents, vol. xvi., p. 338. 
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would not prefer the priority of Mr. Hall to the secondary claims 

of Dollond, though attended with all the beneficial advantages 

which he enjoyed. In so far, therefore, as the Patent-laws can 

ide-us, we are entitled to conclude that Mr. Adams published 

is discovery, and that to such an extent, that had it involved a 

beneficial interest, M. Le Verrier’s subsequent claims to such an 
interest could not have been maintained. 

We come now to the most important point of our argument— 
to ascertain what has been, and what now is, the practice of phi- 
losophers when they wish to secure a priority in research, or to 
fix the date of their discoveries. After Galileo had discovered 
the satellites of Jupiter, an attempt was made to rob him of the 
honour by one Simon Mayer, who pretended to have discover- 
ed them a week earlier. In order to prevent the repetition of 
such attempts, and probably also “ from a desire,” as one of his 
biographers remarks, “ to repeat his observations with better 
telescopes,” he resolved “to announce his discoveries under the veil 
of an enigma, and to invite astronomers to declare, within a given 
time, if they had observed any new phenomena in the heavens.”* 
In his first enigma or anagram, he published his discovery of 
what he called the triple structure of Saturn. Kepler and others 
tried in vain to decipher it ; and it was not till the Emperor Ru- 
dolph requested the solution, that he gave the following expla- 
nation of it :— 

“ Altissimam planetam tergeminam observavi.” 
I have discovered that the most distant planet is triple. 


In like manner he announced his discovery of the Phases of 
Venus in a series of letters of the alphabet, which concealed the 
following sentence :— 


‘“* Cynthie figuras cemulatur mater Amorum.” 
Venus rivals the phases of the moon. 


In the vy gy which arose eneeeae the discovery of tlie 


spots on the Sun, between Galileo, Fabricius, and Scheiner, and 
in subsequent discussions respecting the claims of our countryman 
Harriot,t the claim from priority of publication has never been 
urged. Galileo’s priority is founded on his having exhibited the 
solar spots to his pupils in 1610, and to his friends in 1611. Fa- 
bricius had the merit, whatever it may be, of first publishing his 
discovery of them in a separate work in 1611. Scheiner pub- 
lished his discovery of them in 1612; but though Galileo did not 


* Brewsrter’s Martyrs of Science, Life of Galileo, chap. iii., 2d edit. p. 34. 
. The dates of Harriot’s observations appear only in his recently discovered 
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publish his History and demonstration of the Solar spots till 1616, 
the honour of having first discovered them, and the merit of the 
discovery, have been universally accorded to him. 

In the controversy respecting the invention of the Telescope, 
the same principle has been recognised. That Galileo first used 
the telescope as an instrument of discovery, that he first published 
an account of it, and that he invented the particular form of it 
which bears his name, are truths which are universally received ; 
but the honour of inventing the Telescope is as universally conceded 
to John Lippershey of Middleburg, who never published any ac- 
count of it ; and no philosopher of modern times has ventured to 
challenge the decision of a most competent judge—the illustrious 
Huygens, when, in giving Galileo the merit of first applying the 
telescope to the examination of the heavens, he claims it as the 
noblest invention of his native land—nobilissimum Belgie native 
inventum.* 

The same method of securing priority, and fixing the dates of 
discoveries and inventions, by concealing them under anagrams, 
continued throughout the seventeenth century. When Huy- 
gens had, in the years 1655 and 1656, obtained evidence satis- 
factory to himself, that the triple form of Saturn, seen by Gali- 
leo, was produced by a ring surrounding his body, he concealed 
his discovery in an anagram,f which he published on the 25th 
March 1656, in his account of Saturn’s moon, dated 5th March 
1656. He regards the date of the publication of the anagram, 
and not that of the discovery, which he could not prove, as deter- 
mining the priority of his labours, should any competitor appear. 
He distinctly tells us that he has consigned the general result of 
his observations during the past and present years (1655 and 
1656) in an anagram, till he be able to complete and publish the 
entire System of Saturn, and he assigns as a reason for thus fix- 
ing their date—“ That in case any person should think that they 
have made the same discovery, he may have time to describe it, 
and that neither party might say that the one had borrowed from 
the other.” { This anagram was never explained, till the publi- 
cation of Huygens’ Systema Saturnium, the dedication of which 
bears the date of 5th July 1659; and though other astronomers 
had observed and published the phases of Saturn’s ring before 





* Hucent Opera Varia, Syst. Saturn, vol. ii., p. 535. 

+ The anagram was aaaaaaa d 
uuuuu. 

t “ Cujus interea summam sequenti grypho consignare visum est, ut si quis for- 
tasse, idem se invenisse existimet, spatium habeat ad expromendum, neque a nobis 
ille, aut. nos; ab illo mutuati dicamur,”’—./d. Jd. pp. 525, 526. The advantage of 
the anagram, or of any concealed method of fixing the date of a discovery, is, that 
it protects the second discoverer from the charge of a probable or even possible 
plagiarism. 
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that date, yet the sole honour of their discovery has been uni- 
versally assigned to Huygens. The great truth concealed in the 
anagram was then displayed in this remarkable sentence :— 


“ Annulo cingitur, tenut, plano, nusquam coherente ad eclipticum inclinato,”* 
He is surrounded with a ring, thin, plane, nowhere adhering, and 
inclined to the ecliptic, 


—a sentence which, though concealed in its unmeaning elements 
for more than three years, has preserved for Huygens the date 
and glory of his discovery, as effectually as if he had proclaimed 
it with a trumpet tongue, or published it in all the Gazettes of 
Europe. 

In the discussions relative to the discovery of the law of Re- 
fraction—doubtless one of the most important in optical science 
—the claim of Descartes, founded on priority of publication, has 
been universally disallowed. Willebrord Snellius, a young geo- 
meter of high merit, who filled the chair of mathematics at Ley- 
den, had discovered the true law of refraction, previous to his 
death in 1626. He never even communicated his discovery, in 
so far as we know, to his friends, and still less to the public ; and 
the very words in which it is recorded have never been published. 
The evidence of his prior claim rests on the testimony of Horten- 
sius, Huygens, and others who had seen the MSS.; and though 
Descartes gave a trigonometrical form to the expression of the 
law, by substituting the ratio of the sines in place of what we re- 
gard as the more beautiful ratio given by Snellius, and had the 
advantage of being the first to publish to all the great disco- 
very, yet the scientific world, which received the benefit of it, 
has unanimously, or rather with one exception, namely that of 
Biot, transferred the undivided honour of the discovery to the 
Dutch philosopher. The historians of science, Montucla, Bossut, 
Priestley, Playfair, and Whewell,—and the distinguished philo- 
sophers Huygens, David Gregory, Muschenbroek, Smith, Robi 
son, Hutton, and Dr. Young, have all concurred in placing the 
valued laurel on the brow of Snellius.—Here, then, we have a 
jury which time has impannelled from all nations and from every 
period of modern science—a jury distinguished by personal hon- 
our and exalted genius, promulgating to the wostd their unani 
mous decision, that priority of discovery, even when that disco- 
very has neither been communicated to friends nor published to 
the world, supersedes the claims of priority of publication. Had 
Mr. Adams died in October 1845, and left to posterity only the 
legacy of his researches, or merely the scrap of paper which con- 





* Hucenu, Opera Varia, Syst, Saturn, pp. 526, 566. 
VOL. VIL. NO. XIII. Q 
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tained the place of the new Planet, and the elements of its orbit, 
the jury whom we have named, would have hailed him as the 
discoverer, and honoured him with the prize. 

The celebrated dispute between Newton and Leibnitz, respect- 
ing the invention of the method of Fluxions, or the Differential 
Calculus, furnishes us with new arguments against the heresy in 
scientific law, which we have been combating. That Newton 
was in possession of the method of fluxions so early as 1665, is 
now generally admitted, though the truth of the fact rests on the 
testimony of individual witnesses, to whom he intrusted it in 
confidence. He refused to publish his methods to the world, 
because he had not perfected them; but, in order to fix the 
date of his discovery, he communicated to Leibnitz, through 
Oldenburg, the fact, that he was in the possession of a general 
method of drawing tangents, which is the method of fluxions; 
but he concealed the method in two anagrams. In two or 
three months after Leibnitz could have received this letter, 
namely on the 21st June 1677, Leibnitz sent to Newton the 

rinciples of his ditferential calculus, but he did not publish his 
method till the year 1684, when it appeared in the Leipsic Acts. 
Now, Newton’s claim to, priority of discovery rests, not on pub- 
lication, but on communication to his friends, and to Leibnitz in 


his anagrams; and the date of Leibnitz’s independent discovery, 

as we believe it to be, of the differential calculus, is universally 

acknowledged to be that of his letter to Newton in 1677, and 

not that of his paper in the Leipsic Acts for 1684. Hence it 

appears, that in those palmy days of mathematical discovery, 

the doctrine of fixing dates by —— to the world was ab- 
1 


solutely unknown, and would have been universally rejected. 
The date of an anagram was sufficient ; and had Leibnitz trans- 
mitted his differential calculus in an anagram to Newton previ- 
ous to 1655, and had never published a word on the subject, his 
claim to priority of discovery would have been universally con- 
ceded to him. If, on the other hand, priority of publication to 
the world is held to supersede priority of invention, then must 
we draw the conclusion, which has never yet been drawn, that 
Leibnitz has the undivided honour of being the first discoverer 
of the new calculus. Had Mr. Adams, therefore, published his 
great discovery in an anagram in October 1845, without com- 
municating it to a single friend, the date of that anagram would 
have been the date of his discovery, and would have excluded all 
future claimants. 

The disadvantages of the Anagram as a secret receptacle for 
scientific truth, must have been long ago perceived ; and we be- 
lieve, it has been seldom, if ever, used cither in the last or the 
present century. Should the philosopher who uses it, die without 
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having committed his discovery to writing, no ingenuity could res- 
cue it from its alphabetic tomb; and while he thus became a loser 
in fame, the public would become a loser in knowledge. But, 
independent of this objection, there are many discoveries and in- 
ventions which could neither be properly represented nor satis- 
factorily reproduced by the transposition of any considerable 
number of letters. The omission or the addition of a letter might 
alter or destroy the meaning of the whole, and by thus throw- 
ing discord among a mob of letters, might occasion that very 
breach of the peace which the anagram was intended to prevent. 

Men of science were, on grounds doubtless like these, led to 
adopt other methods of fixing the date of their discoveries, when 
their publication to the world would have been either inconvenient 
or premature. On some occasions they have communicated their 
results confidentiaily in letters to a friend—or exhibited and ex- 
plained them to one or more credible witnesses—or read them to 
a philosophical society—or had them signed by office-bearers of 
the same body—or taught them to pupils—or promulgated them 
in lectures—or recorded them in a manuscript journal.* In all 
these methods, except the last, the evidence may be so complete 
as to place the fact of priority beyond a doubt, and entitle the 
claimant to all the rights of original discovery. But the most 
efficacious of all methods, and the one actually adopted in mo- 
dern times, is, to consign the discovery in a sealed packet, which 
is deposited at a registered date in the archives of a philosophical 
society. The first germ of an important discovery is thus pre- 
served from those who lie in wait for ideas, and pursue the game 
started by another. The author follows at his leisure the train 
of research into which it may lead him, till he has completed his 
investigations, and is ready to publish them to the world. This 
mode of fixing the date of a discovery has been frequently adopt- 
ed in this country. We cannot say how often, or in what pre- 
cise form it has been done ; but we have had occasion to know 
that sealed packets of this kind have been deposited in the ar- 
chives of the Royal Society of London by Professor Faraday, 
Professor Wheatstone, and Sir David Brewster; and it is well 
known that similar packets, paquets cachetés, are deposited with 
the same object, and almost weekly, in the archives of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences of Paris, both by members of the Institute and 
by other individuals who may transmit them in conformity with 
the rules of the Academy. ‘This method is in such high estima- 
tion in France that it has been reduced to a regular system, and 





* This method of fixing a date is the least satisfactory of all, because it is always 
possible that a forgery may be committed. It was tried and rejected in the Watt 
and Cavendish Controversy, See this Journal, vol. vi. p. 493. 
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so extensively is it adopted, that in the year 1845 no fewer than 
seventy, and in 1846 no fewer than ninety paquets cachetés were 
deposited with due formality in the archives of the Institute. 
The sealed packet, bearing the author's name, is forwarded or 
delivered to the secretary. It is laid before the Academy and 
accepted, and its acceptance is recorded in their minutes, and 
published in the Comptes Rendus, &c. When the author wishes 
it to be opened, its opening is authorized by the Academy, and 
it is opened and read in their presence ; or it may be withdrawn 
when the author has published the invention and discovery which 
it contains. In order to illustrate the operation and effect of 
these sealed packets, let us suppose that M. Biot had deposited 
one on the Ist January 1846, containing the fine discovery of 
Professor Faraday on the action of a magnet in producing the 
structure which gives circular polarization, and that Professor 
Faraday had made the same discovery siz months later, and pub- 
lished it on the 1st of June of the same year. Is there a philo- 
sopher in Europe, beyond the pale of French or English feeling, 
that would not have hailed M. Biot as the first discoverer, and 
pre-eminently entitled to all the honours of original genius? Is 
there a patriot in France, justly proud of the scientific renown of 
his country, that would not have denounced the rapacity of Eng- 
land, had she claimed the glory of the discovery? And is there 
a philosopher in Britain—we know there is none—who would 
have dared to challenge the immutable truth that it was to a fo- 
reign sage that nature surrendered her secret, and that none but 
he could wear the laurel which was won? If we now substitute 
the name of Adams for that of Biot, and the name of Le Verrier 
for that of Faraday, the same questions must receive the same 
answers, whether they be asked in France, in England, or through- 
out the civilized world. 

Such are the facts, and such the arguments upon which we 
rest our conclusion—that Mr. Adams was the first discoverer of 
the new planet ;—that he is entitled to all the honour and advan- 
tages of an original discoverer ;—that he actually published his 
results to such an extent as to give the public the full benefit of 
his labours, and that his merit would not have been lessened nor 
his rights affected liad he concealed his discovery in an anagram, 
or swathed it the bandages of a sealed packet. 

As we have striven with some anxiety to state the facts of this 
important case with all the correctness which we could attain, 
and to judge of it without personal or national prepossessions, we 
feel assured that we have impressed our own opinions upon our 
readers, and we confidently trust that the astronomers and philo- 
sophers of other lands will concede to truth her rigorous demands 
—to Mr, Adams his inalienable rights—and to Cambridge the 
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well-merited glory of being the intellectual birth-place of her se- 
cond Newton. These concessions have to a certain extent been 
already made. The authority to give a name to the planet, so 
prematurely transferred from M. Le Verrier to M. Arago ;—the 
resolution of the latter to call it by no other name than that of 
Le Verrier—and the determination of both to facilitate the ad- 
option of this name by changing the name of Uranus to Herschel, 
have produced an effect upon the minds of European astrono- 
mers, the very reverse of what was expected. A resolution, al- 
most unanimous, has been taken to adopt the name of Neptune, 
first chosen by Le Verrier. Mr. Adams, Professor Challis, and 
the Astronomer-Royal, in England, the astronomers of Italy, 
and, as the celebrated Encke informs us, the first astronomical 
authorities in Germany and Russia, have pronounced in favour 
of the name; and in a letter addressed to Professor Challis by 
M. Struve, the distinguished astronomer of Poulkova, he has 
given the following noble and disinterested testimony to the 
wiority and merit of Mr. Adams :—“ The Poulkova astronomers 
oe resolved to maintain the name of Neptune, in the opinion 
that the name of Le Verrier would be against the maul ana- 
logy, and against historical truth, as it cannot be denied that 
Mr, Adams has been the first theoretical discoverer of that body, 
though not so happy (fortunate) as to effect a direct result of 
his indications.” 

The nature and object of this article have necessarily led us to 
speak more of the labours of Mr. Adams than of those of M. Le 
Verrier, and the discussions which it contains may be viewed by 
a careless or a prejudiced reader as depreciatory of the merits of 
the French Geometer. If such a sentiment has found its way 
into the minds of any of our readers—we disavow it as ours, and 
deprecate it if it be theirs. Our esteem for M. Le Verrier, and 
our admiration of his genius, cannot be affected by the issue of a 
controversy in which neither his honour nor his talents are im- 
pugned. The originality and independence of his researches have 
never been questioned. In the records of fame, his name will 
stand beside that of Mr. Adams, and will never be dissociated 
from the planet which they intellectually discovered. We lament 
the collision of gigantic minds, even when personal interests and 
feelings are alone concerned. We lament it more when national 
passions gather round the contest, embittering its dialectics and 
procrastinating its settlement. But there is always this consola- 
tion in the intellectual warfare, that however furious be the on- 
set, and violent the shock, the conflicting elements can neither 
be crushed nor destroyed. Truth springs purer from her ordeal 
however fiery, and, like the storm-lashed oak, stands firmer ona 
once tottering pedestal. 
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We think it is impossible for an English reader to peruse with 
any degree of intelligence these controversial pages, without the 
most painful conviction that the scientific institutions of his coun- 
try are utterly inadequate for the defence or promotion of its sci- 
entific interests, or for the encouragement and development of its 
native genius. How mortifying is the contrast between the pro- 
ceedings of the Royal and Astronomical Societies of London and 
those of the Academy of Sciences in France; between the noble 
net anata though it be—taken by the Director of the 

oyal Observatory of Paris, and that of the Astronomer-Royal 
of England—between the generous activity of the French Go- 
vernment and the tardy apathy of our own. Unity of feeling, 
of action, and of glory characterize all the proceedings of organ- 
ized and endowed institutions ;—while vacillation of purpose, 
collision of sentiment, and the restlessness of combinations not 
in definite proportion, engender that physical inaction and moral 
imbecility which afflict every voluntary association for the ad- 
vancement of science and literature. 

The injury done to Mr. Adams by the institutions of his coun- 
try will not be easily repaired. Local honours may gather thick 
around him,* and restore him to his right position among the 
great men who do honour to his University, and those who in 
other localities assist them in sustaining the scientific honour of 
their country ;—but it is only by an act of true liberality on the 
part of the Government ;—it is only by a national recognition 

-of his merits, that Mr. Adams can occupy his true place in the 
eyes of the civilized world. We trust, therefore, that Lord John 
Russell—the intellectual head of a Government that nobly seeks 
for reputation in the extension of education and knowledge—will 
seize this opportunity of doing justice to his countryman, and of 
emblazoning, in the sight of Europe, the intellectual renown of 


England. 








* The College of St. John’s has done honour to Mr. Adams by endowing a Bur- 
sary which bears his name ; and the United Colleges of St. Salvator and St. Leo- 
nard, St. Andrews, have offered him their vacant Chair of Natural Philosophy, 
a compliment which was never before paid but to Dr. Chalmers, when he received 
the Chair of Moral Philosophy in that Institution. 
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Arr. 1X.—1. Correspondence from July 1846 to February 1847, 
relating to the measures adopted for the Relief of the Distress in 
Scotland. 

2. Correspondence from July 1846 to January 1847, relating to 
the measures adopted for the Relief of the Distress in Ireland, 
(Commissariat Series.) 

3. Do. do. do. (Board of Works Series.) 

4, Do. from January to March 1847. (Commissariat Series.) 


WE feel as if it were somewhat daring to have assumed such 
a title for our Article as “ The Political Economy of a Famine,” 
a revolting and unnatural conjunction it will be thought by 
many ; as if bringing the severest infliction which can be laid on 
suffering humanity, bringing it under the inspection and placing 
it at the disposal of a hard and unfeeling overseer. We adopt 
the title notwithstanding, and this expressly because we want to 
make the earliest possible declaration of war against such an ima- 
gination, Political Economy is no more responsible for the per- 
versities and errors of its disciples than is any other of the sci- 
ences. It is true that it is a science, not a sentiment; and that 
as a science it is conversant with truth alone. It has been vari- 
ously defined; but let us at once take up the view, that its object 
is to discover and assign the laws by which the increase and dis- 
tribution of wealth are regulated—surely a fair and competent 
field of inquiry; and presenting, it may be, a subject in every 
way as accessible, and as capable of being strictly and fully as- 
certained, as any other subject of human investigation. Now, 
surely, Political Economy might be left with all safety, nay 
often with great advantage, to the accomplishment of this service, 
without damage or disturbance to the other, and it may be the 
higher objects of national policy. We might take her lessons u 
on wealth, and yet not give in to the false and ruinous principle 
that wealth is the seanmum bonum of a people. There are other 
and far greater interests, not to be sacrificed at the shrine of 
wealth, but to which wealth should be made the subordinate and 
the tributary. National independence is one of those interests 
which most men will think is paramount to wealth, and therefore 
ought to be provided for at the expense of adequate naval and 
military establishments. National virtue is another of those in- 
terests which many men, and ourselves among the number, will 
also think is paramount to wealth, and ought to be provided for 
at the expense of good institutions. But, to come nearer the case 
in hand, the preservation of human life is a far higher object than 
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any which comes within the range or contemplation of Political 
Economy; and rather than that so much as one of our fellow- 
countrymen should perish of hunger, no expense should be spar- 
ed to prevent a catastrophe so horrible. It is for Humanity to 

ive the word of command in this matter. And yet Political 
social has a word in it too—the word of direction as to how 
the command can be most fully and effectually executed. We 
might refuse altogether her authority as a master, and yet avail 
ourselves to the uttermost of her services as a guide—for in this 
latter capacity her lessons are invaluable; and it is high time to 
put a decisive check on those senseless outcries which, both in and 
out of Parliament, have been lifted up against her. There is no 
such mal-adjustment in the constitution, whether of man or of 
things, as that, for the sake of his wellbeing, a violence must be 
done either to reason or to principle. On the contrary, it will 
ever be found—that, in like manner as truth and beauty, so truth 
and benevolence, or truth and all virtue are at one. 

And yet scarcely a paragraph can be written on the existing 
distress without a fling at Political Economy—as if all the ills 
and sufferings of society must be laid to the door of this the most 
maligned, while perhaps the least understood of the Sciences. 
And so in how many a newspaper do we read of “ the cold max- 
ims of a heartless Political Economy,” of the numerous deaths b 
famine being “ holocausts oftered at the shrine of Political Eco- 
nomy.” “The poor,” we are told from Dingle on the 9th of 
February, “ are at the mercy of the famine-mongers, who have 
advanced the price of meal from three to four shillings, and we 
have but a small supply even at these prices. Our bakers are 
making exorbitant profits. It is a pity we have not the same law 
here as in Turkey, where they are nailed through the ears to 
their own doors.” In like manner, the Galway Mercury, after 
recording a death, goes on to observe that “thus another of our 
fellow-creatures has been offered up a holocaust to the doctrine 
of Political Economy, now so much in favour with our Whig 
rulers.” Similar reflections to these occur every day in the Irish 
newspapers. But to us the far most interesting specimen is that 

iven forth in the verdict of a jury on a coroner’s inquest in Dub- 
fin, as fully described in Saunders’ News-Letter of February 16. 
The following is part of that verdict.—* The jury, without enter- 
ing into any political questions, sincerely deplore that the existing 
Government, however kindly and well disposed towards this 
country, should for a single moment adhere to a cold-blooded 
system of Political Economy, which thus allows famine to invade 
the very heart of our metropolis, and is rapidly decimating the 
people throughout the entire island.” The verdict closes thus— 
“In conclusion, the jury, whilst fully sensible of past exertions, 
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respectfully implore in the name of their fellow-citizens, that the 
Government will, at all costs, at once adopt comprehensive, ener- 
getic, and above all immediate measures, to stay the effects of 
the famine now ravaging and desolating our unfortunate coun- 
try.”—A most impressive utterance, and in a spirit too wherewith 
one can fully sympathize--given in truly solemn and affecting 
circumstances, and worthy of all duteous and respectful consider- 
ation. We feel inclined to make it the text of our whole Article, 
though perhaps differing in our views from the right-hearted 
men who have furnished it; and disposed to think that neither 
Government nor Political Economy is so chargeable with their 
country’s ills as they seem to apprehend. 

We confess our toleration and even our sympathy for such 
outbreakings as these, when they proceed from the sufferers 
themselves; but not when uttered, as they sometimes are, within 
the walls of Parliament. The privations and the high prices, 
which are sufticiently accounted for by the famine, it might be 
venial and certainly not unnatural for parties out of doors to 
charge upon the famine-mongers. But what we can feel the 
utmost indulgence for, when heard at a popular meeting, or given 
forth from a jury-box, might be a disgrace and utter folly, if 
spoken in the Senate-house. And yet it is but the other day, 
when, if the reports might be credited, a distinguished and aspir- 
ing statesman could tell, with seeming complacency, of a law by 
which the dealers in corn, because dealers of course in the mise- 
ries of the people, were hung up at their own doors—an invec- 
tive pardonable enough when uttered, as at Dingle, by a voice 
from among the dead and the dying; but not pardonable, because 
mischievous and wrong, when thus re-echoed to from the high 
places of our land. It is certainly not the way to encourage 
commerce, or to facilitate the diffusion of its blessings, thus to 
summon up the terrors of Lynch law wherewith to overhang and 
overbear its operations. We know not in how far the starvation 
of Ireland might be owing to the dread of such outrages, and to 
the insecurity attendant on the conveyance of the requisite sup- 
pties from one locality to another ; but it is our strong persuasion 
that, with a due liberality on the part of Government, along with 
a wise and well-principled administration of its grants, not one 
of these starvations should have occurred. For the explanation 
of this opinion, however, we must draw on the lessons of Politi- 
cal Economy, against which, so loud is the popular and prevail- 
ing cry, that but few will listen to them. As if the famine were 
not of itself sufficient to account for the present miseries of Ire- 
land, it is this hateful and hated Political Economy which must 
bear all the blame of them; about as reasonable as when an ora- 
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tor in Conciliation Hall ascribed them all to politics—telling us 
that it was now the 46th year of the Union, and that such was 
the state to which that measure had brought their ill-governed 
country. This might pass in an assembly of demagogues and 
agitators; but it is truly wretched to hear of such clap-traps in 
our House of Commons, whether uttered as fetches for popu- 
larity, or in sheer ignorance—an ignorance most unseemly among 
those, who, whether men of wisdom and high talent or not, 
should at least be men of education. 


Let us now endeavour to lay down, with all possible brevity, 
what we have termed the Political Economy of a Famine. 

A famine may be either general, by which we do not mean a 
famine extending over the whole world, but over a whole country ; 
or it may be local, that is, a famine confined to special parts of 
the country. 

The Political Economy of a general famine might be soon told ; 
and let us accordingly tell it im as few words as we can, that 
more room might be left for what is specially, and at this parti- 
cular moment, the matter in hand. 

The effect of a scarcity on prices is obvious to all; and even to 
most men the reason of this effect is alike obvious. The first 
alarm of it induces an earnest competition among the families for 
food. There are many other articles of expenditure, the use of 
which can be greatly abridged, or even might be altogether dis- 
pensed with. But to dispense with food is impossible, and neither 
can the use of it be much abridged, without the feeling of a sore 
inconvenience. It is thus that a proportion of the money which 
in ordinary years went to the purchase of other enjoyments, will, 
in a year of scarcity be reserved for the purchase of necessaries. 
In other words, a greater amount of money is brought to market 
than usual, and this over against a smaller amount of food; and 
so a rise in its price is the inevitable consequence. It were well 
if the rationale of this process could be brought clearly and con- 
vincingly home to the apprehensions of all men; and so as that 
we could reconcile the popular understanding to the conclusion 
which might be drawn from it. In particular, it were well if they 
could be made to see how far the price of an article is the fiat, 
not of the dealers, but the fiat of the customers; or that such is 
its price, not because the dealers exacted, but because the cus- 
tomers offered it—insomuch that the collective will of the latter, 
and not of the former, is primarily and efficiently the cause of 
prices. It is quite re ges that it is the more intense de- 
mand of purchasers which raises prices; and that this calls forth 
larger supplies, which is the dealer’s part of the operation, and 
has the direct tendency to lower them. All this, as being part 
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of the alphabet of their science, is familiar to the economists ; 
nor do we think it impossible to be made as familiar to the people 
at large. For this reason we have long desiderated that Politi- 
cal Economy should hold a pre-eminent place among the lecture- 
ships of a Mechanic School—where, instead of a tyrant or a dis- 
turber, it would be regarded, and at length become a tranquil- 
lizer of the commonwealth. 

But not only are high prices in seasons of scarcity a present 
necessary evil. There is a great ulterior good to which they are 
subservient. There are few of any pretensions to scholarship or 

eneral reading, who are ignorant of Adam Smith’s effective il- 
Canalo upon this subject—when he compares a country under 
famine to a ship at sea that had run short of provisions, and so had 
to put the crew upon short allowance, who although thus for the 
time being made to suffer, were enabled thereby to live on to the 
end of the voyage. Such is the precise effect of a high price, 
when there is a scanty supply of food in the land. It puts the 
country upon short allowance, by operating as a check upon con- 
sumption—when families, that they might get the two ends to 
meet, are reduced to their shifts and expedients for the economiz- 
ing of food. Were it not for this salutary restraint, were the 
inadequate stock of provisions sold off at the usual price, the con- 
sumption would go on at its usual rate ; and the premature ex- 
haustion of the food on hand, though it should take place only a 
single month, or even a single week before the coming harvest, 
would land the country in all the horrors of a general starvation. 
We are quite sensible how difficult it were to persuade a hungry 

opulation, nay how provoking it might be when such a lesson 
1s read out to them in all the pride and confidence of reasoning. 
The economist would adventure himself on a very serious ha- 
zard indeed, were he in all the coolness of his argument to at- 
tempt such a demonstration in the hearing of an angry multi- 
tude. Nevertheless it is even so, helplessly and necessarily so, 
in the nature of things and by the constitution of human society. 
The truth of it is quite palpable within the narrow compass of a 
ship, however lost sight of on the wider field of a country. 
Should one or more of the sailors intimidate the store-keeper, 
aud force a larger allowance for themselves, the indignation of 
the crew, when it became known, would be directed against the 
purloiner—on whom, perhaps, for the general good, they would 
carry the Lynch law into effect, and hang him up at the yard- 
arm. Such were the likely proceeding at sea, but on land they 
would order the matter differently. They would hang the store- 
keeper—for such the corn-dealer or meal-seller virtually is—who 
by means of his high prices deals out their short allowances to 
the people. It is true, it is not their good, but his own gain, that 
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he is looking to all the while. He is but the unconscious instru- 
ment of a great and general benefit which he is not counting on 
and not caring for. ‘ He meaneth not so.” It is the doing of 
a higher hand, of Him who ordaineth both the laws of Nature 
and the laws of human society ; and who can not only make the 
wrath of man to praise Him, but who can make even the selfish- 
ness of individuals work out a country’s salvation. “ The fool- 
ishness of God is wiser than the wisdom of men.” 

At the same time there is one important modification of this 
doctrine, which neither Adam Smith nor almost any other econo- 
mist has adverted to; and which we state all the more willingly, 
that it might serve to restrain the unqualified, and sometimes 
injurious confidence, which is now so generally expressed in the 
virtues of Free Trade—as if this were to be the grand panacea 
for all the ills that can befall a country or a country’s population. 
What we refer to is a peculiarity that belongs to the necessaries 
of life, in regard to the degree of variation which their price un- 
dergoes, as affected by the variation in the quantity brought to 
market. The one variation greatly exceeds the other. For ex- 
ample, so small a diminution as one-tenth in the grain of a country 
would induce a much larger augmentation of its price, so as to 
make it perhaps one-third dearer than before. The deficiency of 


a third in the crop would probably more than double the en of 


grain, while if approaching to one-half it would infallibly land us 
in famine prices. It is thus that in articles of prime necessity 
the price describes a much larger arc of oscillation than does the 
quantity, or fluctuates far more widely and beyond the proportion 
of those fluctuations which take place in the supply. And the prin- 
ciple of this is obvious. Men can want luxuries and even comforts; 
but they cannot want necessaries. They can limit themselves to 
a much greater extent in the use of the former than in the use of 
the latter. Should the crop of sugar be deficient by one-third, they 
could, if they chose, easily put up with one-third less of sugar 
—so that there might be no rise of price, and the whole loss in- 
curred by the deficiency would fall upon the planters. Should 
the crops of grain be deficient by one-third, men could not so 
easily put up with one-third less of bread ; and, rather than this, 
would make a larger outlay for food than usual, so that more 
money might come into market for less of the article, and, in- 
stead of loss, there would be gain to the farmers. It is thus that, 
generally speaking, the keener competition in years of scarcity 
for the necessaries of life, causes the deficiency to fall with re- 
doubled pressure on the consumers, who have both less to eat, 
and more to pay for it. 

It is not then exactly, and in all cases, true—that the interest 
of the dealers coincides to the full with the interest of the pub- 
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lic; or that the former will take care to sell at prices sufficiently 
low for there being enough of consumption to carry off their 
stocks, and so as not to be landed in such a surplus at the end of 
the agricultural year, as with the supplies of the coming harvest 
might cause that grain shall be adrug upon the market. The 
truth is, and on the strength of the principle just explained, that 
if, instead of reserving a surplus, they had agreed to destroy it, 
such high prices might have been maintained throughout the 
year on the reduced quantity brought to market, as that the 
dealer should be more than indemnified. The elevation of price 
would more than compensate for the reduction in the quantity—so 
that could they agree in doing what the Dutch merchants are 
said to have done with their spiceries, lay aside a certain general 
surplus to be burned or cast into the sea, it might be greatly more 
than made up for by the enhanced prices which they would ob- 
tain for the remainder. But then the difficulty, or in the corn 
trade the impossibility, lies in getting them to agree. What 
might be effected by a small party of monopolists, is utterly be- 
yond the power of a general combination on the part of dealers 
spread over a whole empire, and acting without any adequate 
control or cognizance of each other’s operations. Our great se- 
curity then, in all our larger markets, and wherever there is 
enough of competition among parties acting separately, and out 
of sight from each other, is the difficulty of combination. It is 
in these circumstances that the doctrine of Free Trade might be 
practically carried forth in its utmost perfection—and this with 
the greatest possible advantage to the community at large. The 
commerce might be left, or to use a still stronger word, might 
be abandoned with all safety to its own operations. And all 
which Government has to do is this—refraining from those inter- 
ferences by which it has so often done mischief—to remove those 
obstructions which itself may have placed in the way either of 
arrivals from all parts of the country, or of arrivals from all 
parts of the world, 

Yet there is one important exception, peculiarly applicable to 
the state of matters at present, and but for this indeed we should 
not have lengthened out our article by any explanation of it. 
The argument in favour of Free Trade, and against the inter- 
ference of Government, requires, not only that there shall be 
an unshackled competition, but that there shall be enough of it. 
Now there are many places in our land, and more especially in 
that part of it on which the present calamitous visitation has 
lighted, where this postulate is altogether wanting—as in seques- 
tered villages, or small and remote islands, where a single meal- 
shop might suffice for all the customers within its range. Now 
it is in these circumstances, that one or even a small number of 
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dealers, if but few enough to lay their heads together, could easily 
so manage as to realize the most unconscionable profits. They have 
but to impose their own prices, and they have the people at their 
mercy. It is true they might in this way greatly limit the con- 
sumption, to the severe hardship and suffering of all the families, 
and it may be with some deaths by starvation to the bargain; 
but although they should thus abridge the sales, they would, if 
there be truth in our principle, greatly more than make up for this 
to themselves by an overpassing enhancement of the prices. 
They might sell one-third less than at a fair price they would 
have done, but this by a doubling of the price, and so a tripling 
or quadrupling of their own profits. Yet notwithstanding this 
cruel monopoly of theirs, we would not just hang them up at their 
own doors; but, with all deference to the Free Trade principle, 
should not object if a Relief Committee made free to take the 
business for a time out of their hands, by importing grain and 
selling it at the cost prices. This were in the face of all principle 
in those places where there is enough of competition, both in the 
retail and wholesale business. But what is at all times sound doc- 
trine for London or Liverpool might in particular emergencies 
be the very reverse for Owenmore or Tobermory—in the former 
of which places, we learn from a private source that rice has been 
selling at 36s. per cwt., when in Dublin it was selling for 24s. ; 
while in the latter, it appears from one of the volumes under review, 
and on the information of Sir Edward Coffin, that the people were 
“ much gratified with the prospect of obtaining the needful sup- 
plies through the intervention of the Government, and at cost 
price, instead of being obliged to make their purchases at Glas- 

ow or Liverpool, or to pay the exorbitant prices exacted by the 
few local dealers.” —(P. 53 of Scotch Correspondence.) There is 
no disparagement in this to the wisdom of the very enlightened 
Resolutions on the part of the North Leith Parochial Board, when 
the recommendation was laid before them of laying in stores of 
provisions; and they very properly decided against it, on the 
ground “ that the saving of the retailer’s profits would be nothing 
to the advantage of their funds.” But while very true that the 
competition in such a place as Leith is a sufficient guarantee 
against extortion, we believe that what Captain Pole tells us of 
Skye is just as true,—even that “the dealers there had raised 
the price of food exorbitantly ;” or, as he expresses it in one of 
those admirable summaries wherewith he closes his letters, that 
“ the market is destroyed locally by the famine prices of the deal- 
ers.” We therefore fully sympathize with Mr. Rainey, the pa- 
triotic owner of the island of Raasay, when he complains that 
“his people, who are obliged to go to market at Portree, are 
charged exorbitantly for every article.” And hence, too, the 
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Marquis of Lorne who, fully aware of what the sound Political 
Zconomy is on the general question, writes thus to Sir George 
Grey the Home Secretary, “ ‘That interference with the ‘ordinary 
channels of trade’ is in itself objectionable there can be no 
doubt; but when there is just ground to fear that those channels 
will not convey to any district a sufficiently accessible supply of 
food, it becomes one of those cases of necessity which demand ex- 
traordinary measures. ‘The fact is that, as regards the most dis- 
tressed districts of the islands and western coasts, these ‘ channels 
of trade’ have never been cut.”—( Scotch Correspondence, p. 26.) 
The wisdom, therefore, which we have just ascribed to the North 
Leith Resolutions, does not conflict with the equal wisdom of 
the Argyleshire Resolutions, in which we find it stated, that 
“ there are localities, where, from the great redundancy of popu- 
lation, and great scarcity of food, distance from market, and the 
nature of the occupation of land, it is practically impossible to 
command a supply sufficient; that, under these circumstances, 
Government should be requested to establish stores of food in 
the localities alluded to, such as Oban or Tobermory, so as to be 
accessible to proprietors to be purchased by them.” Yet what 
was thus requested and rightly for the Hebrides, was deprecated, 
and just as rightly, for the Shetland isles—where the framers 
of a truly enlightened memorial tell us that they wanted no 
interference with the retail dealer, on whom their ordinary sup- 
plies depend, because they felt assured “ that it may safely be 
Joft to mercantile enterprise and competition, to import a suffi- 
cient quantity of food at the cheapest rate, provided the means 
for paying such can be afforded to the people.”*—( Scotch Corres- 
pondence, 1. 154.) It is all a matter of selection, and dependent 
on the circumstances of each locality, whether there should be a 
Government depdét or not; and in these islands, as we are after- 
wards informed, there was no occasion for one—because there 
was there enough of competition from the frequent interchanges 
that took place between Lerwick, the capital of the group, and 
various ports in the south. ‘To point out the exceptions to a 
doctrine is often a higher effort of discrimination than to under- 
stand the doctrine itself. And so we can imagine a number of 
new-fledged economists in the metropolis parroting over their 
last gotten lesson of Free Trade, and contending that in every 
instance the supply of what is needed should be left to “ private 
speculation and individual enterprise.” And we do admit that 


* Let the reader mark the importance of this last proviso. It is but doing the 
thing by halves to establish depots in such places as Skibereen or Schull, where, if 
the food was only to be distributed by purchase, yet the people were not provided 
with the means of paying for it, they behoved to die in hundreds, although within 
sight of plenty. 
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the general principle is a sound one. Yet we rejoice in the 
practical good sense which led to the actual instances of a devia- 
tion from it in the west of Scotland and still more throughout 
Ireland—thus carrying it over a philosophy which has not yet 
learned to take proper cognizance of its own limits, or to dis- 
tinguish aright between what are and what are not its legi- 
timate applications. 


But we must not linger thus at the threshold; but, keeping 
in remembrance our allotted limits, enter at once on our main 
subject—the subject, not of a General, but of a Local Famine. 
This is the character of our present visitation. One-fifth, per- 
haps one-fourth, of our people, now labour under the almost 
total privation of what constituted their main food. It is not 
that the other ordinary articles of agricultural produce, beside 
what themselves eat, are not raised upon their territory. But 
these are generally sold off; and the price of them reserved for 
the payment of rent, and the purchase of a few indispensable 
necessaries. In as far as the rent is helped out by the sale of 
their potato-fed pigs, this too has entirely failed them—so that 
the revenue of the landlords has been greatly impaired, while 
the subsistence of the peasantry has utterly gone. Behold, then, 
several millions of people thus circumstanced—the great bulk of 
them in Ireland, with one-quarter or one-third of a million in the 
Highlands of Scotland—without food, and without the money to 
purchase it. 

Meanwhile the rest of our people, amounting to three-fourths 
or four-fifths of the whole, have been living in the enjoyment of 
their wonted abundance. We ground this assertion, not on any 
reckoning of last year’s crop, which some contend to have been 
above, and others somewhat beneath an average. We ground 
it on the palpable fact, that although the price of their staple 
food be high, the general rate of wages, both throughout Eng- 
land and in the Lowlands of Scotland, is proportionally higher. 
We can find no such record of the wages in different kinds of 
employment from year to year, as we have of the prices of differ- 
ent kinds of food. Yet though in defect of all arithmetical state- 
ments on the subject, we might confidently affirm notwithstand- 
ing, that the working-classes, in all those parts of the country 
where there is but a partial and limited dependence on potatoes, 
are comparatively well off—we mean comparatively, not with 
our starving Irish or Highlanders, but comparatively with them- 
selves in other and ordinary years. ‘They at this moment, gene- 
rally speaking, have fully their usual command over the necessa- 
ries of life-—while no one will deny, that, on ascending upwards 
in the scale of society, we witness as full a command over its 
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comforts and luxuries; and that in the splendour, and profusion, 
and varied gratifications of the affluent and higher classes there 
is no abatement. 

These then are the data upon which our question is founded— 
a territory consisting of two parts, whereof the one, being much 
the smaller of the two, is famine-stricken to the extent of several 
millions being in total want both of food and of money to buy it 
with ; and the other, of about four times larger population, is in 
the full enjoyment of at least its wonted or average abundance. 
And the question is, In these circumstances can all be kept alive ; 
or by what process of supply and distribution is it possible to 
avert so dreadful a catastrophe as that a single human creature 
shall perish of hunger ? 

This is truly the matter in hand, the first and foremost of all 
the things which have to be provided for, the instant ery and de- 
mand of humanity, admitted and felt in all quarters to be the 

aramouunt object, and by none more honestly and intently we 
believe than by the Government themselves and the leading offi- 
cials whom they employ. This appears in every page of their 
published Correspondence, the perusal of which would serve in 
the mind of every candid reader greatly to mitigate the charges 
which have been preferred against the heartlessness of our Rulers 
and the cold-bloodedness of their Political Economy. “ The con- 
dition of the people in the smaller and more remote islands, who 
may be overtaken and overwhelmed before their destitution is 
known or provided for, will require especial attention.”* “ The 
population must be fed.”t “The people cannot under any cireum- 
stances be allowed to starve.”{ The italics are in Mr.Trevelyan’s 
own hand, whose humanity and intelligence, and the skilful ad- 
aptation of whose counsels to the ever-varying cases on which his 
judgment was called for, cannot be too highly appreciated. Into 
whatever mistakes his constituents may have fallen, or whatever 
their want of boldness and decision in the encounter with those 
oppositions to which they may have too easily given way—cer- 
tain it is, both of him and of them, that their predominant feeling 
all along has been earnestness for the preservation of human life. 
To achieve this is, clearly and undoubtedly, what they would if 
they could, and if they knew but how. 

And yet how has the matter actually sped?) The number of 
deaths, and this too in their cruellest and most appalling form, 
has been quite fearful. We know not, if since the dawn of mo- 
dern civilization, there has been such a record of starvations in 
any country within the limits of Christendom. On this distress- 


* The Lord-Advoeate. + J, R. Macdonald, Esq. + Mr. Trevelyan, 
VOL, Vil, NO. XU, R 
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ing subject, it were endless and quite unnecessary to go into de- 
tail-—although we have by us a very large collection both of news- 
paper and private informations, thinking at the outset that these 
might be required to authenticate our statements. Our feeling 
now is, that in a thing so palpable and notorious, all authentica- 
tion is quite uncalled for. We have read of the Indian and Chi- 
nese famjnes which carried off their millions; but such tragedies 
on the great scale, and so near home, have not been realized 
amongst us for many generations.* And we feel, not merely that 
our sense of humanity, but that our sense of national honour is 
affected by it—for the question still recurs, Might these starva- 
tions already past have been prevented ; or can they yet be pre- 
vented for the future, and how ? 

It might help us to resolve this question, did we imagine the 
famine to have been of another sort than that by which we have 
been actually visited—and this with a view to trace the effects of 
it. Let us conceive then for a moment, not that it had been 
greater than our present famine in regard to its degree, but that, 
exactly of the same amount, it had only varied from it in regard 






* With every allowance for newspaper exaggerations, the melancholy evidence 
is now too palpable to be resisted of their general truth upon the whole. In the 
large miscellany of extracts with which we have been favoured, the one perhaps 
which has taken the most powerful hold of our memory, is the account of Captain 
Caffin’s visit to Schull. Of all the traits which are given in these numerous de- 
scriptions, to us the most painfully affecting is when visitors have been attracted 
to the miserable cabins by the cries of famishing children inside ; and horror is 
superadded to compassion when, on the occasion of some of these entries into the 
houses of the dying, we read of the unnatural fights that had been going on between 
the nearest relatives for the last remaining morsel of food. The details of a recent 
field of battle covered over with the wounded and the dead, are not so frightful as 
the details of a famine. Our allotted space absolutely forbids the introduction of 
these ; but let us present the following from one of the several hundred slips which 
lie before us. 

© LIMERICK— FRIDAY, MARCH 5.—COUNTY CROWN COURT. 


MELANCHOLY INSTANCE OF DESTITUTION, 


* William and Margaret Cascy, a miserable couple, whose wretched appearance 
called forth the commiseration of the entire court, were indicted for stealing one 
sheep, value ten shillings, the property of Arthur Hassett, at Castle Roberts, on the 
Ist of March. Mr. Fleetwood, Clerk of the Crown.—* What say you to this indict- 
ment, William Casey, are you guilty or not? Prisoner.—* We are guilty, my 
lord ; two of cur children died of starvation,and we had nothing to eat for the other 
three creatures! Sir David Roche knows me, my lord.’ (Here the prisoners burst 
into tears, which much affected the learned judge.) Sir David Roche, High She- 
riff.— Indeed, I knew the poor man for many years ; and I am sure nothing but 
the brink of starvation would have led him to be guiity of the act. Two of his chil- 
dren died.’ Prisoner. They did, my lord, with the hunger.’ Mr. Sergeant 
Stock.—* And where are the other three children—what has become of them ?— 
Both prisoners, in tears.—* We don’t know, my lord ; maybe they are all dead 
now !’ Sergeant Stock, deeply affected. Would you be any service to them, if 
you were set at large? Prisoner.—‘ I would, my lord.’ Sergeant Stock.—* Let 
them be dischiarged.’”’ : 





~ . 
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to its distribution. One can easily figure of this said scarcity, 
that without being greater on the whole, it had been more equal- 
ly spread—or that, instead of being concentrated upon only one 
of our crops, so as to have nearly destroyed the principal food of 
one-fourth or fifth of our people, it had been shared among all 
the crops, and this to the effect that all the staple foods through- 
out the British islands had been reduced to one-fourth of their 
usual quantity. At this rate our Irish and Highlanders, instead 
of having lost nearly the whole of their potatoes, would still have 
had three-fourths left to them—while our Lowlanders would 
have been obliged to put up with three-fourths of their usual sup - 
ply of oatmeal, and the English with three-fourths of their wheat- 
en loaves. In other words, instead of an intensely local, we should 
have had a general famine, of lighter because of equalized pres- 
sure over all our population. And this seems to have been very 
much the state of matters in the severe, yet generally diffused 
searcities of 1800 and 1801—the average price of wheat in the 
latter of these two years having been £5, 19s. 6d. a quarter, 
whereas at present it has not averaged since November much more 
than 70s. per quarter; and certain it is, that at the actual rate of 
wages for the last twelve months, the great majority of our peo- 
ple, throughout the great majority of our land, have not been 
reduced to the necessity of any hard economical measures, but 
lived up to their usual rate of sufficiency and fulness. It was 
quite different at the commencement of this century—when we 
might with perfect safety affirm that there was an equal defi- 
ciency of food upon the whole to what there is at present, but 
more equally divided, and so borne in like proportion throughout 
all parts of the country. And thus all were put on their short 
allowance; and we read of severe privation everywhere, but of 
starvation nowhere, at least no such wholesale starvation as now 
makes Ireland—and we might add the whole nation of which 
Ireland is a part—a spectacle to the world. In 1800 and 1801, 
the system of fewer and scantier rations was extended over the 
whole of the ship’s company; and at the expense, doubtless of 
painful suffering to all, they were all carried through to the end 
of the voyage, and after much of destitution and distress reached 
the port in safety. In 1847 there is a different arrangement ; 
and with no greater scarcity on the whole than at the former pe- 
riod, we behold the wonted jollity and abundance along the deck 
of the vessel, the wonted luxury under the awnings of the quar- 
ter-deck or in the officers’ cabins—while all those wretched men 
who have their berths in the forecastle are left to languish and 
die. Providence equalized the visitation of about fifty years back ; 
and the consequent equality of distribution which laid the neces- 
sity of spare living upon all, might be regarded as the effect at 
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once of a direct. ordering from God. Providence has laid upon 
us now, not a heavier visitation than then, but has laid the full 
weight of it on the distant extremities of our United Kingdom ; 
and left the task of equalization—if there be enough of wisdom 
and mercy below for the accomplishment of the task—to the or- 
dering of man. 

But do the means really exist among us for such an achieve- 
ment as the preservation of all from death by famine? Have we 
available resources, notwithstanding the deficiency of our potato 
crop, for keeping all our people alive? We have no doubt on 
the subject—resources as great certainly, and we think greater 
than in 1801, when the universally high prices, far higher in re- 
lation to wayes than now, put all upon short allowance ; and so all 
were borne through, without those mortalities by starvation, or 
by disease consequent on starvation, which are now going on. 
And what a general short allowance did then, it could do still— 
and not so short, we believe, as that which was weathered and 
endured for two years at the beginning of this century. But 
greater or smaller, it would equalize, or rather it would tend to 
equalize the pressure over all parts of the country. And the 
question is, How shall this be brought about? or, By what means, 
by what method of going about it, can this equalization, or rather 
this approach to an equalization, be effected ? 

A certain, and we believe a very large approach, is made to it 
by spontaneous benevolence. Such indeed is our faith in the ef- 
ficacy of this natural provision, that, ix ordinary times, we could 
fearlessly confide to it the whole care and guardianship of the 
poor—we mean not of all the diseased, but of all the merely in- 
digent poor. One of our chief reasons indeed for deprecating the 
interference of Law in this department of human affairs, is, that 
it tends to supersede and lay an arrest on the otherwise effusive 
kindness to the destitute of their relatives and neighbours; and 
it is our honest conviction that on the gradual cessation of the 
compulsory system by a process which has been often pointed 
out, an overpassing compensation for the withdrawal of poor-rate 
allowances would accrue, from the simple restoration to their 
own proper and original force of those principles in our constitu- 
tion,—the law of self-preservation and the law of compassion,— 
which have to so great an extent been disturbed in their natural 
workings by the provisions of a legal and artificial charity. And 
in this conviction we have been greatly strengthened and con- 
tirmed by all that we have read and observed on the subject of 
the present famines, both in Ireland and the Highlands of Scot- 
land. For, over and above the countless instances of the poor 
helping the poorer, or of neighbours who had little, sharing 
their scanty stock with next-door neighbours who had none, till 
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themselves brought down to their last meal—over and above what 
has taken place, and is still taking place in every little vicinity, 
where compassion within a right acting distance from its objects, 
and unable to withstand the spectacles of imploring agony and 
distress, leads to the noblest sacrifices, and this on the part of 
men and women in all ranks of society—but, over and above 
these blissful operations of the home charity, let us contemplate its 
workings farther off, when, instead of neighbour sharing with 
neighbour, we behold country sharing with country, for that the 
appeals of suffering humanity, though necessarily becoming 
fainter and fainter with the lengths through which they are car- 
vied, are still found to tell on the hearts and the sympathies of 
other lands. We speak not only of those broader and more con- 
spicuous streams of liberality which flow from our great metro- 
politan committees to those places which send forth the loudest 
cry ; but also of those numerous and unseen supplies which are 
sent through the channels of private correspondence, and are 
never heard of beyond the parties that are immediately con- 
cerned. Why, it is but the other day when an Irish bank was 
applied to for the facility of suffering any English remittances 
that came its way, to pass without the usual charge, and it turned 
out that they had been in the habit of doing so for months, and 
that through their one office the sun of twenty thousand pounds 
had been handed over either to the dispensers or receivers of 
charity. And it is only of late that on a larger scale, the glo- 
rious discovery was made of remittances in the same way to the 
extent of two hundred thousand pounds from Irish emigrants in 
America to their famishing countrymen. There is a like move- 
ment of generosity, and it is most refreshing to be told of it, 
amongst the Americans themselves—all — the confidence 
that we have ever had in the productiveness and native power of 
compassion, adequate, as we think, to every fair claim of indi- 

ence in ordinary times—insomuch, that with a feeling of per- 
fect security we could leave to its sole guardianship and care 
those poor of whom our Saviour hath said, that they are always 
with us, would but a cold and withering legislation keep off its 
hand, and not overbear the will to do them good.* 

But we must not stop longer on this argument. What may 
suffice in ordinary, clearly will not suffice for the present over- 
whelming visitation. There is an imperious call for the Govern- 
ment to come forward—and this not to supersede the liberalities 
of the public, but to superadd thereto the w Saseent of the State ; 


* Mark xiv. 7. Our Saviour devolved the care of the poor on the will to do them 
good. The law of England makes that which was left to will a matter of com- 
pulsion. 
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or rather, for the State to be the principal almoner in such a dire 
emergency, and its distributions supplemented to the uttermost 
by the charities of the benevolent. At all events, humanity 
calls for such allowances as might guarantee in every instance 
the preservation of life. It is for Political Economy to say, 
whether there be funds and stores in existence, out of which such 
allowances can be made; and what were the effect of granting 
them on the economic state of society at large. 

First; then, as to the existence of sufficient stores, we have a 
good prima facie, and, to speak our own convictions, a conclu- 
sive evidence in the fact, that although there has been an almost 
total destruction of food in certain parts of our territory, yet, if 
instead of being thus concentrated, the scarcity had been gener- 
alized, all would have been put upon short allowance; but all 
would have been kept alive—seeing that throughout the whole 
of this dreary season, as far as it has yet gone, at least three- 
fourths, we should incline to say four-fifths, perhaps even five- 
sixths of our population have been averagely fed. Had the pre- 
sent famine been equalized, the country could have weathered it 
more easily than it did the general famine of 1801. And further, 
not looking, for the present, to importations from abroad, but 
looking exclusively at home, the destruction laid upon food last 
year by the hand of nature, is not equal to the destruction laid 
uponitevery year by the hand of man; so that, could man have been 
prevailed _— to abstain, for the time, from the work of a destroy- 
er, the whole deficiency might from this source alone have been re- 
paired. Had the distilleries been — as they were in 1800 
and 1801, and as we believe they would have been now, if the 


famine, though not greater in amount, had only been general, 
this, alone, would have gone far to repair the deficiency. If, 
over and above this, the breweries had been stopped, and so for a 
season all malting been put an end to, this would have greatly 
more than covered the deficiency.* A humane and virtuous 
despotism could and would have done it at once. But, as mat- 
ters stand, Government would demur because of the revenue, 












* From M‘Culloch’s Tables it would appear that dutics were charged on malt 
in 1844, throughout the United Kingdom, to the extent of 37,187,178 bushels, or 
4,648,397 qrs. And from a recent memorial of the Scotch distillers, it further ap- 
pears that the amount of spirits distilled from raw corn is about fourteen millions 
of gallons, the manufacture of which requires 770,000 quarters of grain, making 
the whole amount used in breweries and distilleries to be upwards of five millions of 
quarters, and this exclusive of the quantities consumed in illicit distillation. One 
quarter of grain is understood to be a large allowance for each individual overhead 
of the population. It should be remarked that the distillation from raw corn is chief- 
ly carried on in England and Jreland, whereas they chiefly disti] from malt in Scot- 
land. Altogether, the amount of grain consumed in regular breweries exceeds, by 
more than three times, tlie amount consumed in regular or legal distilleries. 
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and the agricultural interest for its own factitious good would 
have reclaimed against it; and the popular voice in Britain wé 
fear have been lifted up in opposition, from a public not them- 
selves goaded on to it by the agonies of hunger. For ourselves 
we should have rejoiced had there been a sufficient energy at 
head-quarters to overrule all this—and not the less but the more, 
if by an entire stoppage of the distilleries, the beastly intoxications 
of Scotland had been suspended. We should even have been 
glad had the malting of our grain, if not wholly abolished, been, 
at least greatly abridged and limited by a heavier taxation—al- 
though we should thereby trench upon the more decorons indul- 
gences of which the working-classes participate so largely in the 
beer-shops of England. As it is, what between the class inter- 
ests of our grandees, and the low and loathsome dissipations of 
our common people, the cry of famishing millions has been over- 
borne. Altogether it presents a most piteous and — con- 
templation—recalling our old imagg of the ship, where the full 
consumption of all sorts of pastry was suffered to go on in the 
cabins, and the full allowance of grog was meh out to the 
sailors on the deck, while the wretched occupiers of the forecastle, 
perhaps the helots of the company, were left in lingering agony 
to live or perish as they may. 

But there is the semblance of a public interest in one of the 
considerations which have been just alleged against the stoppage 
of the distilleries—we mean the damage that would thereby 
accrue to the revenue. This brings us from the question of the suj= 
ficiency of stores, to the second question, the sufficiency of funds— 
which latter question, notwithstanding its substantial identity 
with the former, occupies so distinct and almost exclusive a place 
in the reasonings of merchants and financiers and practical states- 
men, as to require that a separate treatment should be bestowed 
upon it. ‘And besides, it is in the handling of this question, that 


we come in sight of the method, the business method, by which 

the degree of equalization for which we have been contending 

can atall be effected—that is, by which adequate supplies might 

have been transferred from one part of the United Kingdom to the 

other, from the region of comparative ‘ae | to the region of fa- 
i 


mine, so as to have prevented these horrid starvations ; or, in 
other words, so as to extend that system of short allowance, by 
which no doubt we should have stinted the livelihoods of all, in 
itself an evil certainly, but with the greatly overpassing good 
that we might have saved the lives of all. 

Did we continue to discuss this matter in the terms of our first 
question, we should say, let us share with them of our abun- 
dens, and give to these starving creatures the requisite supply 
of food, But we are now discussing it in the terms of our se- 
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cond question ; and we therefore say let us give them the re- 
quisite supply of money or means to purchase food. And it is not 
necessary for our argument, that in every instance the money 
should be actually put into their hands. It might, when given 
in the form of wages for work done by the able-bodied. But 
when in the form of gratuitous charity, it might be given not to 
the final recipients, but to Relief Committees to be expended for 
them—because perhaps they choose, and very properly, to grant 
all their allowances to the destitute in food only. But this 1s not 
material to the effect. In either way the same amount of pur- 
chasing power would betransferred to Ireland—whether placed in 
the sis of distributing committees, or of the people themselves. 
And what we particularly want to impress upon our readers is 
the effect which this increase of purchasing power must infallibly 
have upon prices. Say that Treland is enabled, in virtue of what 
is done for her, to expend in the course of the year ten mil- 
lions more than she otherwise could have done, on the purchase 
of food. Conceive that wher Irishmen are left alone, either to 
live on their potatoes as in ordinary years, or to die for want 
of them as in this tremendous year of famine—that then the ex- 
enditure for food over the United Kingdom is fifty millions ; 
mut that when not left alone, when their wants are supplied to 
the extent of being enabled to come into the food market with 
ten millions of purchase money—then the whole sum brought to 
market would instead of fifty be toward sixty millions. Let us 
suppose the full sixty millions ; and then there is no power on 
earth which could restrain the prices from rising, and that in the 
proportion of fifty to sixty. Let sixty millions of money come 
in place of fifty into all the food markets of this country, and 
meet there with but the same quantity of food; and then by an 
uncontrollable necessity, this is the ratio in which prices behove to 
rise. A Government could, in such a state of things, no more 
prevent an ascent in the price of grain, from 70s. to 84s. a-quar- 
ter, than it could repeal a law of nature.* 
It is thus that, in proportion to the magnitude of our aids to 





* The sum of ten millions given to the destitute would not all come back upon 
the market for the purchase of food—as so much of it would be reserved by them 
for the purchase of second necessaries. And neither when prices had been raised 
would the old fifty millions in the hands of the ordinary consumers be expended 
on grain—for the effect of the now higher price would be to induce a general 
economy in the use of it. And, besides, so far as importation was induced by the 
rise of price, this would tend to lessen the rate at which it would advance. Not- 
withstanding, however, that these various influences must affect the numerical cal- 
culation, we trust it is quite palpable that in proportion as we enlarge our grants 
to the destitute, they must react on the corn market, so as to raise the price of 
food all the more, and generalize the short allowance iv virtue of our now having a 
greater number of customers to share it with us, 
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Ireland must be the rise of prices—an evil in itself certainly, but 
an evil incurred for the sake of a greater good, the preservation 
of the lives of our people. Had we let them die, we might have 
retained to ourselves the whole benefit of our own average crops, 
and at average prices. We might have gruffly refused to share 
with them of our abundance; and in this way could have kept 
down prices—an advantage no doubt to us, but no sensible ad- 
vantage to those millions in Ireland, who, after losing their pota- 
toes had lost their all ; and so, having no money for the purchase 
of other food, it signified little to them whether the grain was to 
be had at 50s. or at 70s. per quarter. There was no other 
remedy for this state of things, than the transfer either of the 
meat to feed them, or of the money to buy it with. Of these 
two methods we prefer that Government should take the latter ; 
and after having placed the money there, there was no danger but 
that the merchants would go in quest of it, and so in time the 
meat would follow.* It is for this reason that we confess our 
partiality for much larger and more liberal grants than have been 
actually voted by Parliament. We had a longing eye, for ex- 
ample, on Lord Bentinck’s sixteen millions, though not on his rail- 
ways which we could have dispensed with for the present—count- 
ing it much better that the money had all been expended, both on 
the enforcement of their current agriculture, and on the extension 
of it, that larger breadths of territory might be taken in for the 
grain crops of the coming harvest. It is thus that the urgent 
demand of Ireland for food would, in the language of the econo- 
mists, have become an effective demand. But then the inevit- 
able consequence would have been all the larger rise of prices— 
and so as to stint our people everywhere, but this in order that 
they should starve nowhere. A most righteous and humane policy 
we do think—the only expedient by which we could keep off 
from all parts of our land the horrors of extreme famine—and 
yet which could not by any possibility be carried into effect 





* Yet it was well that Government dealt to a certain extent in food, and esta- 
blished their depots in various quarters. Had they but given the money, the meat 
might have followed in time, but in very many places not in due time. Our regret 
is, that the meat was paraded in these depots before the eyes of the families at 
Skibereen and Schull; but as these had not the money the meat did not reach 
them. No wonder at the curses poured by them from their inmost souls on Poli- 
tical Economy. But ere blame can alight anywhere, the question must be resolved, 
on whom did the obligation lie of furnishing the money ! Government bestowed a 
great deal of money—and with the honest purpose of its descending to the very 
poorest; but much of it was intercepted by the less poor, and so the poorest were 
left to die. The Correspondence on which we have bestowed much and earnest 
attention convinces us, that though Government had enlarged its grants tenfold, 
the want of preparation and of arrangement and of local agencies was such that 
in the disorderly scramble of niultitudes for the largest possible share of what 
was going, many in the various fastnesses of Ireland would still have died, 
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without such a rise in the markets, as was sure to bring down 
all sorts of contumely and execration upon famine-mongers. 
And there is nothing so recondite in this process, but that it 
was felt and complained of by practical men. In a newspaper 
speculation of some months back, the warning was held out, Test 
by doing too much for Ireland we should be landed in famine 
prices ourselves. In a recent petition from Blackburn in Lan- 
cashire to the House of Lords, the increase of pauperism there 
and in other parts of England is attributed to “the excessive 
price of provisions consequent on the vast drain to Ireland” —a 
drain which behoved to be all the greater, tlie greater our libe- 
ralities to Ireland, whether in Government grants, or in the 
benefactions of private charity. Nay we find one part of Ireland 
reclaiming against the subscriptions made in it for the benefit of 
other parts in Ireland; and we are told that the wealthy in 
Dublin should leave the care of the poor in the provinces to their 
own natural protectors, the owners of the land, and should expend 
all their incomes in Dublin itself for the sake of the traders and 
shopkeepers there—that “the clear and imperative duty of the 
residents in Dublin is to expand and not to contract their outlay,” 
—‘“to enlarge their expenditure,’—“to spend their money freely,” 
—for that distress at their own doors would ensue from “a general 
extinction of innocent gaieties.” It is on some such ground too, 
that an argument is raised for keeping open the distilleries—for 
that cows were fed on the refuse of them; and that the citizens 
of Dublin could not be adequately supplied with milk, unless 
we consented to the wholesale destruction of food for human 
bodies by turning it into a poison for human souls. It is 
thus that in defence of their own near and partial interests, 
men will strain at a gnat whilst they swallow a camel. 
And even the distillers themselves in the stout defence whicly 
they make for their own manufacture, can tell us, that doubt- 
less the price of grain is raised by it, but that this is a great 
public advantage, for that high prices stimulate the import- 
ation from abroad—as if because such a supply in conse- 
quence of our high prices is good, the supply without such 
high prices would not be still better. The truth is, that the 
stoppage of the distilleries, if accompanied by an enlargement of 
the grants to the destitute, would have effected for them the same 
double benefit ’on a large scale, which they obtain on a smaller 
scale from those benevolent individuals, who retrench the food of 
their families, and make over the price of that retrenchment to 
a charitable fund. It is really not possible in such years of 
scarcity that aught like a general or effectual relief can be made 
out for the very poorest, without bringing hardship on the less 
poor than they, and without the burden of sacrifices more or less 
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painful on the community at large. Even in the north of Scot- 
hand where the grain was dear, it was right that part of it should 
be taken away for the supply of those places where the grain 
was dearer, and still more where the people were in greater want 
than themselves. It requires a strong as well as a humane 
Government to repress the outbreakings of local selfishness. 
Nevertheless it is right they should, because right that one and 
all in the nation should suffer rather than that any in the nation 
should starve. 

We repeat that the high price of grain is not a good per se, 
but per se an evil. And yet, notwithstanding there might be two 
most valid reasons, why, in times like these, this said high price 
should gladden the heart of a philanthropist, if he had but the 
faculty of looking both far enough behind and far enough before 
him. It might either have been produced as the necessary effect 
of one good thing which greatly more than compensated the evil, 
and ought therefore to be rejoiced in; or it might operate as 
the certain cause of another good thing, which not only more 
than compensated the evil, but which limited and laid a check 
upon the increase of it, and ought therefore to be further re- 
joiced in. But let us explain ourselves, with an earnest request 
at the same time for the close, even though it should be the 
painful attention of our readers to what might be felt by many 
as our dull argument. And first then it had surely been a good 
thing, if all those wretched creatures who have died of starvation, 
amounting already by the latest computation that we have faith 
in to a quarter of a million of human beings, it would surely 
have been a very good thing had they all been kept alive. But 
this could only have been done either by giving a requisite 
amount of food to the people, or of money to buy it with— 
whether this money was put directly into their own hands, or 
into the hands, be it of Relief Committees for the destitute, or of 
paymasters for the able-bodied, and who enforced work in return 
for it. In whichever of these ways we should have brought no 
less than four millions of additional customers upon the corn- 
market—for this is the number, we are credibly told, who in 
ordinary years would have lived on potatoes alone, but who this 
year deprived of their potatoes have no other food than grain 
to subsist upon. And we ask, not at the mouth of Political Eco- 
nomy but at the mouth of common sense, how is it possible that 
the four millions of additional buyers, not all of course in their 
own persons but in the persons of their parents or representatives 
—how is it possible that all these could have come into the mar- 
ket, and with money in hand too for making good their pur- 
chases, without a rise of prices? It is true that we could have 
kept provisions low enough for ourselves, much lower than they 
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are at present, had we just let these people all die off. But we 
count it greatly better that they should not all die, and better 
still, if we had so enlarged our liberalities that none of them had 
died. We observe, at the moment we are writing, that the Irish 
papers are in a tumult of delight because of the falling markets, 
while, contemporaneously with this, the deaths by starvation are 
as frequent as ever. It is very well for those who have any 
money that prices should fall; but it signifies little to those who 
have no money at all whether the Indian meal should be selling 
at 70s. or 60s. a quarter. Now as we are pleading not for the 
less poor but for the very poorest, we confess that rather than 
lower prices along with numerous starvations, we should like to 
have higher prices, and no starvations. What we want is that 
the most wretched occupiers of Ireland’s lands should be pro- 
vided with the means of purchasing food, or having it purchased 
for them—even though it should bring the prices up again. The 
returning dearness, we most readily admit, were in itself an evil ; 
but if brought about in this way, we should perfectly rejoice in 
it as the symptom and the effect of a greatly surpassing good, in 
that, though all should suffer, yet none would perish. Thus much 
for a high price of grain viewed as the effect of one good thing. 
But it might, and we may indeed say must, be also the cause 
of another good thing. Not to speak again of the universal eco- 
nomy which it induces in the consumption of food, so as to cause 
that our scantier stock than usual shall serve by a sparer main- 
tenance than usual to the coming harvest—let us only reflect 
on the additions which a high price makes to this stock, by the 
mighty stimulus it gives to importation. Had any one but 
watched, as we have done, the progress and fluctuations of the 
sensitive corn-market in America—not however more tremulous 
and sensitive there than by the very nature of the commodity, 
in all other parts of the world, and observed how constantly and 
surely every report of falling prices in this country checked 
the business of exportation, and even led, in some instances, to 
the relanding of its cargoes—had it thus been made palpable to 
him, that they are our high prices and these alone which have 
brought and continue to bring the richly-laden flotillas of the 
New World to our shores—this would have mitigated, it is to be 
hoped, his invectives against the famine-mongers, and somewhat 
disarmed his fell and fierce antipathy to the “rogues in grain.” But 
let it again be distinctly understood, that we should like it infi- 
nitely better to have the supplies without the high prices; and 
thus it is that we shall ever mourn over the non-stoppage of 
the distilleries, as far the least defensible part in the policy of 
Ministers—even though Dublin should have been thereby stinted 
in milk for its families, and England been abridged of its beer 
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and brown-stout, and Scotland reft altogether of its mischievous 
whisky. It is utterly beyond the endurance of human nerves, 
that these indulgences should have been kept up at their usual 
rate, or rather for the last twelve-month to a greater excess of 
dissipation and drunkenness than ever—while Highlanders all 
the while have been writhing in the agonies of extreme hunger, 
and Irishmen in thousands have been dying. 

They seem to have ordered this matter better in France. We 
cannot allege aught like precise information on the statistics of 
the scarcity there—yet the higher price of grain in France than 
in Britain, a fact of itself most pregnant with inference, is fully in 
keeping with all that we have heard and all that we conceive of the 
state of matters there. As first, that theirs should be a less de- 
ficiency than ours—it amounting to a shortness from their usual 
yearly produce, of forty-five days’ consumption, or one-eighth 
of the whole, whereas ours might be estimated at perhaps one-fifth 
and certainly not less than one-sixth of the whole—and yet with them 
a higher price notwithstanding. This might be due in part totheirs 
being a general, and not as with us a provincial famine ; and so an 
eager competition for foodall over, among those who havethemeans 
of purchasing—a very different thing truly in its effect on prices, 
from the cry of distress, however urgent, among those who have 
not the means. And then the very generality of the famine in- 
termingles to a greater extent, the more with the less needy, 
and so brings them within a better acting distance, both for the 
excitement and the exercise of compassion. And last of all more 
ostensibly, though not perhaps more efficiently than either of 
these causes in its operation upon prices is the munificence of 
their public treasury. As far as the following private letter can 
be depended on, all these causes have been powerfully at work in 
France, and might account for the higher prices there.—* Never 
before, not even during the reign of the cholera, have charity 
and benevolence been displayed in a manner so spontaneous, so 
generous, so profuse, so effective. Money is contributed, and re- 
lief is administered, not with the character of almsgiving, nor doled 
out with reluctance and parsimony and accompanied by re- 

roach, but with a liberality truly admirable.” “One capitalist 
ieee expended, it was said, in charity in 1832, (during the pre- 
sence of the cholera) £10,000 sterling. Ilis disbursements in 
this year of suffering, will probably amount to double that sum. 
This spirit of benevolence, and this energetic observance of its 
dictates, are however and happily not confined to the wealthy 
and the great—the whole community participate in them. Even 
the soldiery divide their rations with the poor. There are no sub- 
scription lists, nor newspaper appeals to the beneficence of those 
who have to give, no stimulus of any kind, Every man gives all 
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that he can afford, and does it as a matter of course, with a good 
heart, and without ostentation. The consequence of this general 
movement will be, that few, perhaps none, will perish in France 
of starvation ; that is a great matter ; but the struggle to keep up 
the supply must be gigantic.”—It then tells us of the supplies 
ordered in the ports of the Baltic and Black Sea, and of the 
United States ; and, what is most instructive of all, of the im- 
mensely large orders for flour sent to England. And as the 
effect of all, we are told that they will have no “ deaths by star- 
vation” to register; and that the Government, the capitalists, 
the clergy, the public, are resolved upon that. It is of a piece 
with all this information, that we read of the Baron Rothschild’s 
undertaking, in concert with the French Government, to the 
extent of millions for the importation of food from America. It 
will perhaps reconcile our own public to high prices, when 
thus made to perceive that had they been sufficienfly high, it 
would have proved a defence against the importation of British 
grain to France, besides enabling us to cope on more equal terms 
with France, in our competition for the grain of other countries. 
We are aware of the cry that there is to prohibit exportation ; but 
we should like it better that it were prevented rather than pro- 
hibited, and this by the largeness of our home prices, provided it 
were brought about, as in France, by the largeness of our home 
charities. We should have acquiesced all the more willingly in 
Lord John Russell’s free-trade reply to the demands for prohi- 
bition, had he so far enlarged the national grants as to have 
raised our prices beyond the reach of customers from France. 
We confess that to put matters right both in Ireland and in 
our Highlands, we had a longing eye on Lord George Ben- 
tinck’s sixteen millions, barring his railways—nay could have 
acquiesced in Mr. O’Connell’s thirty millions,* rather than that 








* Mr. O’Connell, in a letter of February 13th, te Mr. Ray, writes thus—* Par- 
liament is not disposed to go far enough, there will not be sufficient relief given by the 
Parliament; and it will not be till after the deaths of hundreds of thousands that re- 
gret will arise that more was not done to save a sinking nation.” Mr. O’Connell’s 
predicted number of deaths has already been fully realized. Yet we cannot be 
blind to the fact that many not wholly destitute did thrust themselves upon the 
public works to the exclusion of as many who were altogether without the means of 
subsistence ; and hence a number of tle actual starvations, The allowances 
doubtless were a gvod deal too small. It was not enough that men should have 
been kept from dying. ‘They should have been kept from wasting into skeletons. 
We should therefore have rejoiced in much larger grants, but still cannot rid 
ourselves of the persuasion, that although they had been increased threefold, still 
there would have been many deaths by hunger—first from the want of local 
agencies in Ireland, and secondly from the interception of the supplies by those 
who were less poor, so as not to reach them who were poorest. See Captain 
Wynne’s Letter, Irish Correspondence, Board of Works Series, Second Part, p. 15. 
In Saunders’ News-Letter of April 5th, we read that “ the 20 per cent. reduction 
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the whole civilized world should have been so scandalized by the 
great national outrage upon humanity which has been perpetrated 
within our own shores. 

But we must not be carried away by the first aspect of things. 
Indeed we should prefer that if possible there were no reckon- 
ings with any party for the past, excepting for the practical ob- 
jects of guidance and safety for the future. Certain it is, that 
the more we read of this voluminous correspondence, the less are 
we inclined to lay upon Government the guilt of these starva- 
tions. What we shall ever regret, as far the worst of the charges 
to which they have been exposed is that, whether for the sake of 
the revenue or in deference to the agricultural interest, they 
should after such awful tragedies have tolerated that wholesale 
destruction of human food, which goes on in our distilleries. Yet 
even this would not have prevented the spectacles of horror that 
have taken place in Ireland. There were difficulties which 
all the wealth of the Indies could not have surmounted ; and we 
must take a calm and comprehensive view of these ere we can 
admit that in France there is either a larger-hearted Government, 
or a more generous people than our own. 

dat still we contend that the want of money ought never to 
have heen felt as one of these difficulties. We have already 
stated cur conviction that there was enough of food, even within 
the limits of the United Kingdom, whereby, though at the ex- 
pense of a shorter allowance to the whole and the abridgement 
of certain luxuries, we might have mitigated, to a far greater ex- 
tent than we have done, those extreme sufferings which have been 
endured, and are still felt, throughout the famine-stricken parts 
of our territory. We now affirm with equal confidence that we 
could have raised enough of means for the purchase of that food. 
We do not ourselves think that there is any natural necessity for 
a distinct argument on each of these topics. But the necessity 
is forced upon us by certain mystifications, or factitious difficul- 
ties, which are conjured up to the effect of obscuring the subject. 
We are told, for example, by Sir Robert Peel, in his opposition 
to Lord George Bentinck’s proposal for raising the sum of six- 
teen millions, that it could not be done by loan without too vio- 
lent a disturbing of the money-market—a consideration, we be- 
lieve, not very well understood by the vast majority of those to 
whom it was addressed, but all the more fitted on that account 


(of the men employed in the public works in the pay of Government) works well, 
insomuch that it has put off many persons who were able to support themselves.” 
Such men might be looked upon as the causes of the deaths by starvation of those 
who were excluded from the places which they had no right tooccupy, It wag 
very shameful. 
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to silence them, seeing that the whole mechanism of our Stock 
Exchange, and monetary system, stands at as great a distance 
from all ordinary and many superior understandings, as do the 
very highest themes of high transcendentalism. For ourselves 
we should have been willing to brave the hazard of disturbing, 
however violently, the money-market—rather than not have met 
the exigencies of our present visitation. But there is another 
and a better expedient, suggested too by Sir Robert himself, 
and which if fully acted on would help us out of this whole dif- 
ficulty. When speaking on Lord George Bentinck’s motion, 
and of the deficiency incurred by the outlay on Ireland, he tells 
us “that he knew no other method of providing for this assumed 
deficiency (nine millions), except that of making a vigorous effort 
at direct taxation, to be visited he presumed upon all parts of 
the United Kingdom.” We most sincerely rejoice that he made 
this suggestion, and still more that it was received with loud 
cheers by the ministerial side of the House. But could not the 
same direct taxation which is to make up the deficiency so many 
months hence, could it not have prevented the deficiency by pro- 
viding against it beforehand? And if by dint of vigour it can 
raise the nine millions, can it not by dint of greater vigour 
raise twenty or thirty millions, if indeed and rightfully called 
for? We think that it can; and that Great Britain has not yet 
aroused herself to an effort at all commensurate to the wants of 
this awful crisis, or commensurate to her own wealth. Rather 
than that this should not be done, we would acquiesce in a loan, 
with all its alleged inconveniences and evils ; but our clear pre- 
ference, and for more reasons than we can at present explain, 
is for direct taxation. 

We first observe, then, of these two great rival methods for 
raising a public revenue—that is, either mediately by a duty upon 
commodities, or immediately and directly by a tax whether on 
property or income*—it is obvious that each has its own distinct 
and peculiar limit. In regard to the former way of it, it is easy 
to perceive that each addition to the duty lays a further check 
on the consumption of an article. The dearer that wine is made 











* We have explained elsewhere our views upon taxation, and the 1 -asons of our 
preference for a tax on property or income to a tax upon commodities. Our own 
opinion, and that on grounds altogether distinct from those of the French economists, 
is that all taxes fall ultimately upon land. It will be very long however before 
the public will be convinced, or Parliament will act upon this principle. Mean- 
while, we hail every approximation to what we deem the optimism of this subject. 
It would mightily advance the cause, and make direct taxation greatly more popu- 
lar, were it carried into effect by a small centage on property, rather than by a 
centage twenty times larger on income—in other words were the tax on property 
atone, and not at all on ineome. 
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by taxation, the less of wine will be drunk. It is thus that the 
wine-tax, with every new addition to the impost, tends to limit 
more and more the wine-trade till at length it ceases, notwith- 
standing the higher duties, to be so productive as before. It is 
at this point that the produce of the tax reaches its maximum, 
beyond which it cannot be carried without loss to the revenue— 
so that now the wine-trade is made to yield its uttermost to the 
National Treasury. But the limit in direct taxation, such as an 
Income-tax, shoots greatly a-head of this. It is true that the fur- 
ther it is carried the less will subjects have to spend, and the 
consumption of every article which can be dispensed with will be 
all the more restrained. One can imagine, in the consequent 
abridgement which must take place on the use of luxuries, that 
the consumption of wine might be limited, not merely to the 
point where it before yielded the greatest possible revenue to the 
State, but very much within this—nay that men might cease to 
drink it altogether, and so the wine-trade be annihilated. It is 
palpable, however, that as the effect of this process, a greater 
revenue might accrue to the State than ever—for, over and 
above all which it ever realized by a tax on the commodity, it 
by seizing on the whole price, gets hold not only of that part 
which furnished the tax, but the natural price of the wine to the 
bargain. The rapidly intuitive Charles Fox, when himself a 
Minister of State, had his eye upon this enlargement, and tells 
us in one of his speeches, that the only limit to the produce of 
an Income-tax, were the reduction of all the families in the land 
to the necessaries of life—a proposition this, however, which, to 
be guarded against all exceptions, would require to have some 
modifications laid upon it, for the statement of which we have no 
room at present. 

But the abridgement, and still more the destruction, of trade, 
which we have represented to be the tendency and effect of di- 
rect taxation, carries in it a frightful aspect to many an imagin- 
ation—as if on the decay and extinction of trade, the whole pow- 
er and superiority of Britain were to decay and vanish along with 
it. There is an inveterate delusion here, and yet which a very 
simple consideration should put to flight. No manufacture, or 
no trade, yields more for the good of a nation, than just the com- 
modity which it produces, or in which it deals. The wine-trade 
yields nething but wine. The whole amount of what the stocking- 
manufacture renders to society is stockings. Our various export 
commodities, the preparation of which gives employment to so 
many of our people, contribute nothing more to the public inter- 
est than just the import articles which come back in return for 
them, as oranges, or figs, or India shawls, or tea, or coffee, or 
rum, or sugar. Weare aware that the work of procuring all these 
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things, whether to array with them our persons or to lay them 
upon our tables, gives rise toa commerce which is dignified with 
the name of so many interests, as the manufacturing interest, and 
the shipping interest, and the East or West India interest. But 
let not the magnificence of these titles impose upon us, or lead 
us to imagine that any one branch of commerce yields more for 
the wellbeing of the community than merely its own article. But 
does it not, over and above, afford their maintenance to the peo- 
ple engaged in it? No, it gives them their employment but not 
their maintenance. This maintenance lies enveloped, not in 
the article which they produce, but in the price which is paid for 
it. It comes, as it were, from the other side of the exchange— 
not from the manufacturers who work up the article, or the trad- 
ers who bring it to market, but from the customers who pay the 
price for it. The perpetual tendency is to accredit every parti- 
cular trade both with its own proceeds and with the returns 
which they bring; and the most egregious example that can be 
found of this delusion is in that most mercantile of all politicians, 
William Pitt, who at the commencement of the revolutionary 
war prophesied the ruin of France’s power from the ruin of her 
commerce, in the loss of which he could perceive nothing else 
than the loss of all her means for the payment and maintenance 
of armies. It was the destruction of her commerce which gave 
her her armies. She lost by it the luxuries which commerce 
yields; but the maintenance of the workmen whom commerce 
employs still remained with her. The effect was to transform 
maillions of artizans and operatives, formerly in the pay of indi- 
vidual consumers, into as many soldiers, afterwards in the pay 
of the state. From the earthquake which engulfed her com- 
merce, there suddenly sprung forth a host of armed men whom 
no man could number, who in a few months cleared her territory 
of all its invaders, and in a few years achieved the subjugation 
of all continental Europe to the bargain. The levies and con- 
scriptions of France at that period should have taught our states- 
men long ago what that is which constitutes the real strength 
and resources of akingdom. The lesson we think is now begin- 
ning to dawn on the minds of certain of our statesmen, more espe- 
cially of Sir Robert Peel, who already in a small way has made 
prosperous trial of vigorous direct taxation, and would recom- 
mend, for a time at least, the further extension of it, to meet the 
exigency of our Irish and Highland famines. It is our deep-felt 
conviction that did Britain but know the might and the magni- 
tude of those resources wherewith Providence has blest her, she 
would not so quail and falter and be in sore perplexity before 
her pres nt visitation. Had she but the full consciousness of her 
hand of strength, she would put it forth; and make the grand 
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comprehensive effort so feelingly and forcibly called for bythe hon- 
est jurymen of Dublin—and, not by one measure only, but by a 
series of measures, accomplish both the new-modelling of our 
Highlands, and the reconstruction of Ireland, and this at one 
tithe of the expense which she has lavished on many of her 
wars. * 

Let us imagine that, among the many things to be yet done 
for Ireland, there behoved, perhaps for years to come, to be a 
large importation of food from abroad, and this to provide against 
the unavoidable deficiencies which must arise from the neglected 
agriculture of the present year, and which may continue for 
several years to come ere the difference can be made good be- 
tween a grain-fed and a potato-fed population. It seems quite 
clear that without such extraordinary supplies, we shall have 
again and again to incur the misery and disgrace of those hideous 
starvations which have scandalized the world—and all the more 
that they took place in one portion of the United Kingdom, 
while in the other portions of it the people from high to low were 
in circumstances for giving full swing, or at least to an extent as 
great as usual, to all sorts of luxurious and even riotous indul- 
gence. And it seems equally clear that the whole expense of 
these supplies cannot be left, whether through the medium of 
grants to the helpless or of wages to the able-bodied beyond the 
value of their labour, cannot be left on the landlords, without en- 
tailing such an amount of ruin upon the order, and filling them 
with such a sense of despair, as to alienate from all co-operation, 
that body of men, through whom alone we can obtain such lo- 
cal agencies, as are indispensable for giving effect to the measures 
which have yet to be decided on, ere Ireland shall be conducted 
with safety and general advantage through the difficulties of her 
present crisis. Let us therefore hope that Government will feel 
the duty of lending their helping hand in this great national emer- 
gency; and that, to be enabled for doing so, they will have recourse 
to a vigorous direct taxation, both to meet a far larger prospective 
expense than they have yet contemplated, and to provide for the 
deficiency of the past expenses which have already been incurred. 


* A direct taxation for the special object of putting Ireland and our Highlands 
right might be spread over several years of a transition process—just as among 
our city taxes, there often comes, and for a length of time too, a special charge for 
improvements—and which continues to be levied till they are all paid for. It 
were a noble exhibition of patriotism and public virtue would Parliament venture 
on such an imposition and the people willingly respond to it. Our own preference 
would be for the graduation of such a tax and in this way—to lay no tax on any 
income below £50, and then to tax allabove this, not by laying the centage on the 
whole income, but only on the excess above £50. Thus a tax of 5 per cent, would 
amount to 10s. on all who had £60 a-year, to 20s, on all who had £70 a-year, &e. 
The produce of such a tax, if wisely administered, might transform both Ireland 
and the Highlands into prosperous countries in the course of a very few years. 
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On the principle that we have just announced, the people of our 
land are fully able for such an effort and such a sacrifice, pro- 
vided only that those of them who have more than the neces- 
saries of life to Jive upon, are able to forego a part of their luxuries. 
And this we sas is the single, the only inconvenience, that 
would be suffered, had we only the boldness to face the present 
exigency in all its magnitude, and the determination by means 
i measures of commensurate magnitude rightly and fully to 
dispose of it. The tax-payers would drink less wine than before, in 
which proportion there behoved to be an abridgement of the wine- 
trade ; but perhaps it will satisfy the worshippers of commerce as 
our all in all, to co told that in that very proportion the corn- 
trade might be extended ; and our alarmists for the shipping in- 
terest to be told, that the same, nay a far greater amount of ship- 
ping, is required for the importation of grain than of the costlier 
articles which come to us from abroad. It is demonstrable that 
in the consequent state of things which would ensue from a heavy 
direct taxation on all above the working-classes, we should behold 
as great a population as fully employed and as well maintained as 
before ; and that the whole etfect of this altered direction in the ex- 

enditure of the country’s wealth, were the loss of certain personal 
indulgences to the higher classes, but with the gain it might be in 
return for it, of nobler objects—as the defence of a country against 
foreign invasion, or the establishment of a better economy within 
its borders. We have long advocated the law of primogeniture, 
and can sympathize with the pleasure and the pride which were felt 
by Edmund Burke, in the glorious aristocracy of England. But 
nothing, we are persuaded, would more conduce to the stability 
of their order—nothing remove farther the evil day, when their 
candlestick shall be taken out of its place—than their willing sur- 
render though but in part of such enjoyments as might well be 
suspended, to the demands of patriotism and the public weal. 
This willingness can only have its full expression and effect by 
the collective voice and through the organ of Parliament. They 
may provide for the stupendous design of setting up a right eco- 
nomy in Ireland by loans; and we should rather they did, than 
that Ireland should be left as hitherto to flounder on as she best 
may. But our own decided preference is for a vigorous and di- 
rect taxation. 

But ere we carry our proposals any further, let us here advert 
to the probable effect which the establishment of the Free-Trade 
system is likely to have for a season on our economists and states- 
men. The imagination is, that it will enlarge indefinitely the 
powers of commerce ; and so the tendency in men’s minds will 
be to magnify, we had almost said to deity, commerce all the 
more—as if it were the primary source and sovereign dispenser 
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of all the blessings which serve to strengthen or enrich a nation. 
The very famine wherewith we have been visited might serve to 
correct and sober down these anticipations ; and to convince us 
that commerce is not the fountain-head, but that agriculture is 
the fountain-head, and commerce but the derivative stream or 
the derived and dependent reservoir. Even Dr. Smith, notwith- 
standing his own masterly exposure of the mercantile system, 
was so far carried by his favourite principle, the more endeared 
to him that he himself was its parent and its discoverer, as unduly 
to exalt at times the prerogatives and powers of merchandise. 
And yet there is one memorable sentence of his which should help 
to keep us right—that the great end of all production is con- 
sumption. Did we but retain our steady hold of this maxim, 
and make at all times the right application of it, it would raise us 
to a higher and more commanding position for a correct survey 
of the whole question. Commerce would be assigned its true 
lace, if we made our estimate of its importance to turn on the 
Leneft which accrued from the use of its resulting commodities 
— if we fixed our eye on the cui bono, the terminus ad quem, of its 
various processes. It would reduce Political Economy to its just 
dimensions, so that it should no longer monopolize the whole 
field of vision, to the subordination or the exclusion of higher 


interests than its own. We are a that had this considera- 


tion been present to the mind of Mr. Trevelyan, it would have 
saved him from the single error into which we think he has fallen 
throughout the whole of a correspondence, characterized all along 
on his part by signal ability and the most enlightened econo- 
mical views—for then we apprehend that he would not, in mere 
deference to the Free-Trade principle have advocated as he has 
done the continuance of distilleries.* On the question—How is 
it best that our grain should be consumed? Better, we shall 
ever contend, in a crisis like the present ; better in bread to the 
people, than in liquors for the good cheer of England, or the 
nauseous dissipations of Scotland, or even in the animal food on 
which Burke grounds his argument in behalf of distillation. 
Nay, so far do we carry our views on this matter, we should hold 
it greatly better that the families in the metropolis of Ireland 
were put on bread and water, instead of bread and milk or bread 
with butter on it, rather than that families in the provinces 
should be left without bread altogether. We make every allow- 
ance for the want of time and preparation and precise knowledge 
throughout the year that is past ; but it will be an indelible dis- 
grace, if in another year the Irish shall be again left to die in 
thousands, that the Scotch might luxuriate in spirits, and the 
English in their potations of beer as usual. 


ee ee 


* Irish Correspondence, (Commissariat Series) pp. 106, 17. 
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But we must now hasten to a close—yet not surely, it might 
well be thought, without at least breaking ground on the ques- 
tion—What is to be done for Ireland and the Highlands of 
Scotland ? 

And we are not ashamed to confess that at present we have 
no inclination to do more than break ground upon these ques- 
tions. It might be a very lengthened process, and one of very 
many steps or stages, by which to come at last to the establish- 
ment of a good permanent economy for either of these countries ; 
and therefore it might be presumptuous and premature to ven- 
ture on an out-and-out description of the whole of it. But 
though unwilling, and perhaps unable, to furnish a guide-book 
for all the thousand miles of this way—yet if perfectly sure, 
though even of but the first mile, it were doubtless of importance 
to be told of it, more especially if at the end of this first mile, we 
shall be in all the better circumstances by the way opening before 
us as we proceed on it, for ascertaining the ulterior direction of 
the journey. It is good, nay indispensable, ere we go forth on 
an expedition for some distant landing place, that we should 
know what is the right point of departure, and how to make a 
right outset. ‘The way to be wrong throughout is to make a 
wrong commencement. 

First, then, we should hold it as a good outset principle that the 
question before us is clearly an imperial one, to be prosecuted 
and to a great extent carried into effect by imperial means— 
though to a certain extent by local means also, and this in as 
great a proportion as might secure the vigilance and helpful co- 
operation of the landowners, by the interest which they are 
made personally to feel in their wise and economical administra- 
tion. We cannot image a worse preparative for any system of 
future ameliorations, than to begin either with such acts or such 
refusals as are fitted to strike despair into the hearts whether of 
our Highland or our Irish proprietary. Notwithstanding all the 
ungenerous, and all the flagrantly impolitic abuse that has 
been heaped upon them, particularly in Ireland, these are the 
parties on whom we must principally draw for good local agencies, 
without which Government will be utterly helpless for the right 
execution of its measures. But how can we expect that they 
will enter with any heart or hopefulness upon the task, if bur- 
dens are to be laid and measures to be adopted, tantamount in 
their belief to the confiscation of all which belongs to them? 
To decree such a revolution in property as this were to legalize 
a wholesale anarchy, and bring all into confusion. The clear 
wisdom of Government is to gain the confidence and good-will 
of those who de facto are lords of the soil; and this can only be 
done by convincing them that although it will not give way to 
indefinite rapacity and clamour, its honest purpose is so to devise 
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and to regulate as that their country shall be worth the living 
in, and their estates be still worth the having. 

We exceedingly lament that this principle has been disre- 
garded, or rather wholly traversed, in the late decisions of Par-. 
liament on the subject of an Irish poor-law.* We should have 
thought that there was enough to be done in devising for the 
present and pressing exigencies of this awful crisis—how best to 
provide relief for the destitute, and to enforce the current agri- 
culture of the country, and so to extend it as to compensate for 
the loss of the potato. Amid such urgent and besetting cares, 
it seems to us that it was shooting too far a-head, too far into 
the prospective, to embark in a hasty and hap-hazard legislation, 
and this too in measures of a permanent character—mixing up 


* The following is the testimony of a most unexceptionable and intelligent wit- 
ness, to the effect of our new Scottish poor-law in the Highlands. “ In regard to 
the bad feeling on the part of rate-payers towards the poor, the thing is so no- 
torious, in Ross-:hire, that you are welcome to give me as authority for it to any 
who ask. I know districts where the poor cottars formerly supported their pauper 
neighbours most cheerfully, and had the kindest possible feeling towards them, 
where a day rarely passed without a call from some pauper for food or lodging, 
and in many situations where the burden from these calls was very great indeed, 
yet borne without a single thought of complaint. In the same districts, now, when 
the legal assessment is in force, where it may not amount to 6d. in £1 of rent, these 
same individuals, who under the old system were contributing perhaps 2s. 6d. for 
£1 voluntarily, have come to hate the very sight of a pauper, and curse them open- 
ly and loudly. The very paupers themselves feel the change so much, that I have 
known some who have insisted on being put off the roll, for no other reason than 
the hatred shown to them by their former kind neighbours.” Had it not been for 
this recent piece of English legislation, private charity in the Highlands would 
have flowed more sweetly and productively than it has done in the present distress, 
We may here state what our own preference would have been had there either 
been no poor-rate in Ireland ; or had the poor-rate been held inapplicable to all 
cases of destitution which offered, after that the work-houses were filled. These 
we should have divided into two classes, the able, and the not able to work. The 
former we would have devolved on a legal fund made up of two-thirds from the 
Treasury, and one-third from the parties who whether in town or country are made 
liable for the poor. The fund thus raised would of course be expended on the ex- 
cess of the wages above the value of the work, that value being paid for by those 
for whose benefit it was done. The latter class, or the unable to work, we should 
have devolved on the spontaneous charities of the benevolent, stimulated by an ad- 
ditional allowance from the Government of pound for pound. Such is a very ge- 
neral outline of our scheme ; and we should be quite willing, that in what regards 
the first class, the parties who should support them and the proportions that should 
fall on cach were regulated according to any other process of adjustment which 
might be deemed more advisable. But we hold it of capital importance that the 
legal and the voluntary should not be compounded into one sum, and expended 
jointly on the same objects. Upon this footing the voluntary dwindles into insig- 
nificance—whereas if provided with distinct objects of its own, and these devolved 
upon it wholly, it would rise with the actual necessities which it had been called 
upon to relieve, and prove itself equal to the task. We have no doubt that under 
such an arrangement the streams of benevolence flowing in upon the Voluntary 
Relief Committees from all parts of the empire would have adequately met the 
destitution in this branch of it. One incalculable benefit of such a division in the 
work is that it secures most important additions to the agency, and agency of the 
best sort too for the weak and the helpless—we mean that of ladies. 
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these with measures of immediate necessity. If the object was 
to compel an instant assessment on the land more commensurate 
to the existing destitution, could not this have been done by a 
special and temporary provision, without making a general and 
enduring change on the state of the Irish poor-law? Or is such 
a season of perplexity and pressure, when extraordinary visita- 
tions should be met by means alike extraordinary—is this the 
time for building up another system for the ordinary relief of the 
poor? Better, we do think, that emergencies like the present 
were met by the operation of some such expedients as did not 
leave one trace of themselves upon the statute-book. We are 
sensible of an honest anxiety on the part of rulers that the desti- 
tution should be provided for, but provided for with the lowest 
minimum of allowances from the Treasury. Of this we have 
had abundant experience in Scotland. Yet we cannot sympa- 
thize with the form of the complaint, that so little is doing for 
us, while so much is doing for Ireland. There is not too much ; 
and it would comport better with the dignity of our great nation, 
and the amplitude of its resources, that it did a great deal more. 
Rather than that Ireland should fall into the hands of France, 
we would readily embark in a war of life or death, though at the 
expense as in other wars of five hundred millions—yes, and whe- 
ther by dint of loans or rigorous direct taxation, we could summon 
into our national coffers every farthing of the money. After this, 
to speak of its not being a national object, that for a tithe of the 
sum which has now been specified, we should put Ireland into 
a right economic condition, or though at the expense of fifty 
millions spread over a few years, we should enter on that rege- 
nerative process by which to transmute our sister country into a 
prosperous and smiling land. 

It is really not the way to govern a country, or to effect for it 
an extrication from its difticulties, that it shall be left to drift 
along, the sport and the plaything of merest accidents—for what 
else but accidents are those extemporancous measures which are 
suggested on the spur of an occasion ; and then further concocted 
or modified at random amid the impulses and stormy debates of 
a popular assembly. Letter surely than these were the calm 
and leisurely and deliberate inquiries of a Parliamentary Com- 
mission, vested at the same time with administrative functions, 
and furnished both with adequate means and adequate powers 
for the fulfilment of the objects which are intrusted to it.* Such 





* Of course when we speak of a Commission vested with the diseretionary ex- 
penditure of money, we suppose the objects of this expenditure to be previously 
defined by Parliament, and a certain maximum sum intrusted for the wise and 
= fulfilment of them. It may in the first instance be a Commission of 

nquiry. 
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a delegated body should have a large discretion and dictatorship 
given to it, of defined boundaries no doubt, but still very ample 
notwithstanding—because with this guarantee for the safety of 
their proceedings, the weight and wisdom of those who had been 
selected to formit. They in fact should be the most choice men 
both of Britain and Ireland, not fixed upon because of any emi- 
nence they had won in the political arena, whether in or out of Par- 
liament, for economics do not form the vocation of such—neither 
should we very confidently look for a sound economics at their 
hand. What we should most desiderate were men in our sister 
country, of such a type as Lord George Hill and Mr. Hamilton 
of St. Ernan, and without expressly naming any similar to these 
of our own country, we should greatly rejoice in a oe of 
the Friends, those men of primitive worth and withal of careful 
and conscientious business habits, whose mission to Ireland is 
one of the noblest achievements in the annals of philanthropy. 
These are the very men who in all the outlays and improve- 
ments could institute a right composition between the Govern- 
ment and the land-owners. The expense on the whole to the 
State might turn out to be somewhat greater or vastly less than 
what we have ventured to name; but whether great or little, 
there is one guiding principle which they should never lose hold 
of—and that is, to repress the inordinate expectations both of 
Irish gentry and of the Irish common people, and this on the 
ground that no people can be effectually helped who will do little 
or nothing to help themselves. The terminus ad quem, in fact, 
of the whole movement should be to establish an all-sufficiency 
for the people in their own industry and their own good manage- 
ment. It should be a firm while a merciful regime that is to 
be exercised over them, under which none of the helpless shall be 
allowed to perish, and none of the able-bodied be exempted from 
the rule, that “ ifeny will not work neither should he eat.” All 
rioting against the piece-work on which they might comfort- 
ably live, if judged to be better for them than the day’s wages 
on which they might idle and starve—must be vigorously put 
down. No Political Economy, however sound, can be of any 
avail, when there is either a weak Government or a worthless 
people. But we hope better things. We have no taste or sym- 
pathy for those tirades against the Irish which in the day of their 
sore visitation have so disgraced the hostile newspapers of Eng- 
land. Among them are many of the finest and noblest specimens 
of humanity ; and thousands are the hearts and consciences there 
which will most readily accord with a Government resolved upon 
their good, though equally resolved not to falter on its path, nor 
be driven from the right and the reasonable in the accomplish- 
ment of its beneficent and well-laid plans. Never was there an 
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opportunity of greater likelihood for those measures which might 
usher in the future wellbeing of Ireland. All party and politi- 
cal violence is abated. All factitious grievances are forgotten 
in the overwhelming grievance that has been laid direct by the 
hand of God on this sorely stricken people. Now is the time for 
Britain to step forward; and, without the surrender either of au- 
thority or wisdom, to acquit herself generously, openly, freely, 
towards Ireland—and by Ler acts of princely but well-directed mu- 
nificence to repair the accumulated wrongs of many generations. 
The chastisements of this dreary period have not been joyous 
but grievous ; but thus might they be made to yield the peace- 
able fruits of righteousness to those who have been exercised 
thereby. 

But ere that we bid adieu to the subject for the present, let us 
be somewhat more specific. They who have read the conclud- 
ing article of our last Number will have acquired from it some 
idea of the manifold rectifications and adjustments that must be 
made, ere the confusion can be unravelled which obtains in the 
state of landed property throughout Ireland, and in the tenures 
by which it is held. We are aware of a Commission upon this 
subject, the report of whose labours, however, we have not yet seen. 
But the Commission that we would have, should have a great 
deal more to do than to investigate. It should be furnished with 
means to aid the disencumbrance of the land. For example, it 
might assist the minor proprietor by loan or otherwise to effect 
an equitable compromise with those who possess a tenant-right 
to very small holdings. Or it may help him to emigrate the su- 
perfluous families on his estate.* In the course of its statistical 











* We are aware of an appreliension lest a Government Scheme of Emigration 
subject the country to expense for those who would otherwise emigrate of them- 
selves. But who are they ?—families that possess means of their own, and whose 
abandonment of Ireland is of no advantage to it. The distinction surely is 
in such instances palpable enough between those who have the means and those 
who have it not ; and they are the latter of course only for whose emigration 
Government would undertake, in conjunction when possible with those landed pro- 
prietors whose estates would be relieved by it either of its squatters or its very small 
holders. The following is an interesting notice from Saunders’ News-Letter of 
the 5th April. “From the Derry Castle and Burgess estate, Killaloe, 100 poor 
families, averaging 500 persons, gladly surrendered their small holdings to the pro- 
prietor, Francis Spaight, Esq., who this week provided 300 of them a free passage, 
with sea store for the voyage, on board the Jane Black from Quebec, where they 
are to be landed free of all charge, with the intention of settling in Canada as farm 
labourers. The remainder of this cottier tenantry, who grew up as mere squat- 
ters on the estate, will follow in other vessels this month, and right glad of the op- 
portunity and conditions for which the poor people express their gratitude.” 

Such emigrations must facilitate the desirable ameliorations which have yet to 
be made on the system of leases, and we suspect also on the tenures of land. But 
how sadly a bad measure conflicts with a good one. The ordination of out-door 
relief in Ireland acts with antagonistic force on the wholesome desire of the people 
for emigration. 
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inquiries, which cannot be prosecuted too minutely or too thor- 
roughly, other ameliorations will open on its view which with 
both the power and the will to do good, it might not only sug- 
gest but carry into accomplishment. In short, a complete sur- 
vey, and as complete a study founded upon that survey, should 
be made of Ireland. Had we known as much a year ago, as we 
should now set ourselves to learn and might acquire in two or 
three months, it might have kept us from many errors, and per- 
hans anticipated all the starvations. In the face of such an argu- 
ment as this, it were worse than strange, it were shameful, to 
decline the enterprise, on the score either of its expense or its 
difficulty. The lives of millions may depend upon it. Ignorance 
might be pled in extenuation ; we are willing to entertain it as 
an excuse for the deaths of last year. Let these be repeated an- 
other year, and if from the same cause, our disgrace will be in- 
delible. It was creditable to the science of Government when they 
overruled the paltry economy which would have laid an arrest on 
the Trigonometrical Survey. The call is vastly more imperative— 
the national honour, because the national humanity more loudly 
demands it—that Government should forthwith set themselves to 
know the subject with which they are dealing; and however 
costly or numerous the agencies for carrying forward the work 
piecemeal from county to county, and from parish to parish, they 
should from this moment institute and enter with all vigour on 
the Economical Survey of Ireland.* 





* See an able and interesting paper by Samucl Ferguson, Esq., on the expedi- 
ency of taking stock—a lesson as imperative, we should think, at the end of the 
coming harvest as of the last. We hold him to be perfectly sound on the stoppage 
of the distilleries, though we demur to his proposal for the prohibition of all exports 
of food. We prefer the doctrine of Mr. Hancock on the latter of these two ques- 
tions, yet we cannot acquiesce in the reasoning by which he supports it—a reason- 
ing that if sound would be equally valid against the stoppage of the distilleries—a 
measure that might also be conceived to bring down the prices from 70s. to 50s. a 
quarter, and so furnish Mr. Hancock with the very same data and guide him to 
the very same conclusion against the stoppage of the distilleries as against the pro- 
hibition of food exports. But to make it available for the relief of the very poor- 
est we must do more than stop the distilleries_we must furnish them with money 
to purchase the now disengaged food. The mere fall of prices might be a relief to 
those who can afford to pay 50s. but not 70s. per quarter ; but it were no relief to 
those’ who have no money at all. Say then that by public works or otherwise 
they get as much money in their hands as to purchase all the food which the dis- 
tilleries would have consumed. Then there would have been no fall of prices. The 
money of these new customers would have had the same elevating effect on the 
corn-market which the money of the distillers had before. But if they received the 
same money without any stoppage of the distilleries, then the prices might have 
risen from 70s. to 90s., and the general community would have suffered. Let the 
distilleries be stopped, then the destitution might be more cheaply relieved and 
without the burden of a higher price on the classes above them. But let the distille- 
ries not be stopped, then the destitution cannot be relicved without a rise in prices 
and so a burden on the higher classes, The Government money which went into 
the pockets of farmers’ sons who ought not to have been on the works, and which 
went to the Savings’ banks—this had no effect in raising prices. Had that money 
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Meanwhile we cannot imagine a more egregious impolicy than 
to have conjured up a new Poor-law for the occasion ; or, in 
order to meet the exigencies of a passing and rare disaster, 
instead of a temporary make-shift, to have devised a thing of 
permanent institution, and ordained it to be of perpetual force 
and operation in all time coming. It was right to set up in every 
locality of Ireland a gateway of relief for the people from the de- 
stitution of this most extraordinary year. But it was not right, 
it is most grievously and we fear irreparably wrong, to tell the 
people that this is the very gateway by which they are to seek 
and to find relief in every future year which lies before them. 
It is not possible to conceive a likelier expedient for the whole- 
sale initiation of a people into the worst of habits, or for plunging 
the country instanter, and from one end to the other of it, intoa 
universal and inveterate pauperism. Verily, England has not 
yet gotten her own legislation for the poor into such a state of 
settlement and perfection as at all entitles her to palm it upon 
us; or to distemper, as she has done, the social systems both 
of Scotland and Ireland, by the contagion of her own invete- 
rate malady. The method of relief for the present should have 
heen made as peculiar as the emergency itself is peculiar— 
mainly we hold at the expense of Government, as say in the 
froportion of two to one; but partly at the expense of the land- 
owners, and which if they are not able to pay at the time, should 
be charged in the form of a mortgage upon their estates. Mean- 
while all changes and improvements on the ordinary poor-law 
should have been kept in abeyance—so that every injurious 
effect would disappear, after that the special visitation had passed 
away, and the temporary as well as special apparatus raised to 
provide for it had been taken down and removed from the eves 


of the people. 


all gone where it was intended, to feed the really destitute and keep them from 
perishing of hunger, the prices would have risen more than they did, and we should 
have rejoiced in a rise proceeding from such a cause. Had the distilleries been 
stopped, and money to purchase the grain now consumed by them been transferred 
for the relief of hunger, prices would have been unchanged; and the simple unem- 
barrassed question is this—Whether it be better that grain should have been con- 
sumed in distilleries, or consumed in the houses and by the families of the desti- 
tute? By the way, it must be gratifying to Mr. Trevelyan, who at an early part 
of the Correspondence reasoned so ably on the benefits of a high price, to observe 
the practical triumph of his argument in the magnificent importations since of 
food from America—to a tenfold greater extent than ever Government could have 
achieved. It remains, however, to be seen whether even these importations will 
make good an adequate supply for us. 

It might perhaps reconcile Mr. Ferguson to a free trade in corn, were he to exa- 
mine the Liverpvol Tables issued from the Corn Exchange there. In one week last 
month taken at random there were exported from Ireland to Liverpool 381 quar- 
ters of wheat ; but to balance this, there were exported from Liverpool to Ireland 
in the same week 4869 quarters, 
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Nevertheless our proposed Commission should, among their 
other labours, be tasked with the duty of fully preparing them- 
selves on the question of a Poor-law. And most assuredly if either 
Ireland or Scotland is to be bettered by their inquiries and lucu- 
brations on such a topic, England will receive a benefit from them 
also—as little independent as either of these countries of the fur- 
ther lights which experience or principle might cast upon the 
subject. This is a topic on which we would reserve nants “el for 
the ample opportunities that will occur for the discussion of it in 
future K umbers of this work. We would rather append any view 
or opinion of ours to the Report of a Commission than to the de- 
bates of a senate-house ; and were men only content to wait the 
slow processes of diligent investigation, and of earnest patient 
thought, it would save us from a world of crude legislation in 
Parliament, as well as of crude and hasty speculation out of doors. 

But one word more of this Commission—the only effectual 
sort of machinery, we do think, if but well put together and 
well worked, for effecting an extrication from our present dif- 
ficulties—by leading to the establishment of a right economic 
state both in Ireland and our own Highlands. We in the first 
place would have it invested with an ample sufficiency of means, 
whether present or prospective, and in the conscious possession of 
these—so as not to shrink, as do all our Government offices at 
present, from every proposal which involves in it the least expen- 
diture of money ; but, with the feeling that its vocation is to work 
out reforms on a large scale, not to be startled by the magnitude 
of any scheme, or with sensitive alarm to throw it overboard, 
and without investigation, if at all likely to yield the money’s 
worth for the money bestowed on it. But in the second place, 
we would have it armed with sufficient resolution and sufficient 
strength to put down the clamour and the cupidity, and it may 
be the occasional violence, excited by the imagination of its un- 
bounded resources, and of the facility with which it might give 
way to every application. We hope that it would soon show it- 
self to have no such facility; and that while conscious of the 
greatness of its means, it was alike conscious of the great things 
which it had to do with them. In the third place, we would have 
it ever to acquit itself as the resolute protector of the most help- 
less, both against the upper classes on the one hand, and against 
those of the lower classes who are not so helpless as they,—and 
this that not a human creature shall perish from want, an object 
on which the hearts of our rulers have been set from the first, 
but in which they have been thwarted by difficulties that we 
trust they will now know how to overcome. — And lastly, as the 
reward of its perseverance in a right and reasonable way, we 
should calculate that the public respect and the public confidence 
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would at length go along with them, till they arrived at their 
landing place, the great terminus ad quem of their appointment— 
to relieve the countries on which they operate from the pressure 
that now lies upon them, and to effect such adjustments between 
the various orders of society, and more especially between land- 
lords and tenants, as that, raised from the state of beggary and 
dependence, they might in all time coming be a well-conditioned 
and self-sustaining people. 

There is one question on which grieved and outraged humanity 
seeks to be appeased, and demands satisfaction. Why is it that, 
on the one hand, there should be such numerous deaths by 
starvation, while, on the other, there is such abundance of means, 
and along with it the most earnest and longing desire that this 
fearful calamity should be mitigated to the uttermost? Several 
reasons might be adduced for this most perplexing and piteous 
phenomenon ; but we shall only state two. First, the dispensers 
of benevolence from without, including Government among the 
number, are most naturally and justifiably afraid lest the bene- 
volence from within should be at all slackened or superseded, or 
that in virtue of their interference the operation of home duties 
and home charities should at all be suspended,—while, on the 
other hand, there is a mighty, and we should even call it a 
natural it may be a pardonable disposition among the peo- 

le themselves, to overrate the magnitude of what is doing, or to 
be done for them from abroad. Between this fear on the one 
hand, and this delusion on the other, thousands of lives have been 
sacrificed; and yet we are not prepared to say, but that if the 
fear ad not operated so as to make Government wary in their 
proceedings, there might not have been ten deaths by hunger, for 
every one that is now recorded. Let us just imagine that they 
had made gratuitous distribution of their stores at Schull and 
Skibereen ; and we have only to conceive the paralyzing effect 
which the report of this generosity would have had, not on the 
home charity alone, but on the home and inland trade* of Ire- 
land,—after it had gone abroad that Government, with its inex- 
haustible treasury and its magnificent depdts, would overtake all 
and provide for all. There is no Government on earth that pos- 
sesses the wealth and the power, and above all, the ubiquity, 
which might enable it to countervail the mischief of so ruinous a 
dependence, if it once pervaded, and among all ranks too, the en- 
tire mass of a country’s population. But there is a single 
sentence in the last Report of the Friends, these noble-heart- 


* In the Longford Journal of January the 16th, we read that in the neighbour- 
hood of Castle-town “ the report of a Government depot to be established, kept 
back the commercial people, and the whole district is now without food.” 
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ed men of undoubted Christian worth, but of wisdom along with 
it, which throws a flood of light upon this question. No one will 
suspect them who went forth months ago on their pilgrimage of 
charity, and traversed the whole extent of Ireland—none will 
suspect them of hard-heartedness, or of callous indifference to the 
sufferings of their fellow-men ; and yet let us hear their explana- 
tion of the fact, that of the forty thousand pounds which they had 
raised, augmented if we understand them aright, by twelve thou- 
sand more, the sum of twenty-four thousand pounds had been all 
that was expended—and this while hundreds were dying. “ We 
cannot close this brief Report without expressing the satisfaction 
that we have in contemplating the proceedings of the Dublin 
Committee. We believe that if they had hastily distributed the 
money which had been committed to their charge, it would have 
been incalculably less useful. Some of those who have contribu- 
ted money for a time have felt uneasy because their liberality 
has been husbanded, whilst hundreds of their fellow-creatures 
were dropping into the grave, but we believe that the larger the ' 
acquaintance they have with Ireland, her wants, and her national 
character, the more reason they will have to rejoice in the inter- 
vention of a committee, who, while they have known how to give, 
have known also how, by withholding for a time, to open the le- 
gitimate springs of assistance, which otherwise might have re- 
mained sealed, to the necessities of a famishing people.” Had all 
the springs of assistance flowed as they ought, and if the opening 
of one had not had the effect, as if by some sort of moral machi- 
nery, of shutting another, the whole even of this stupendous cala- 
mity might have been fully overtaken. 

The second reason, which we shall only state, without com- 
menting on it, is the want of sufficient local agencies in Ireland 
—the effect of which is that though adequate funds were raised, 
they might prove unavailable for the adequate supply and distri- 
bution of food, and this over whole breadths of country where, 
each family living on their own half acre of potatoes, all market- 
ing for victuals was in a great measure unknown. This alone ac- 
counts for a great number of the starvations. It is well brought 
out in an extract given below from a letter of the Rev. F. F. 
Trench of Clough-Jordan after a visit to the parish of Schull.* 


* The date of the letter is March 22, 1847. The following is but a small por- 
tion of it :— Take for example the one parish of Schull, (and there are many like 
it.) Here there are scarcely any gentry, and none rich. What can one physician 
do amongst 18,000 people in such a state (and oats for his horse dear)? What can 
the ordinary number of local clergy do in such an extensive district ! They cannot 
visit one-tenth part of the sick, even if they had horses, and oats to feed them, 
which some of them have not. Can Dr. Traill be expected to carry meal to the 
people in the mountains across the pummel of his saddle, as he has done? Can Mr. 
M‘Cabe, the curate, be expected to push in the door and look for a vessel, and wash 
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We confess it to be in this last reason especially that we read 
the prognostication and the omen of future, and perhaps heavier 
disasters, than ever yet have fallen upon poor unhappy Ireland ! 
It is easy for Parliament to ordain Relief Committees through- 
out all its localities ; but do there exist everywhere materials for 
their formation, and still more for the vigorous and effectual 
working of them? Is not there room to apprehend a failure here ; 
and that from this cause alone, unless we become callous— itself 
the most grievous moral calamity which can befall a nation —we 
might still continue between this and the coming harvest to be 
agonized as heretofore by these hideous starvations? It is true 
that no single Government is responsible for such a want of local 
agencies, proceeding as it does from a state of society which is the 
result of the misgovernment of many centuries ! But has nothing 
been done even in our present session of Parliament to aggravate 
the evil? Whether have they taken the right method to invite or 
to repel the willing co-operation of the most important class, and 
the best able by their position and influence to lend the readiest 
and the greatest service in this trying emergency—the landed 
proprietors of Ireland? Was it the likeliest way for engaging 
them heart and hand in the work, thus to assimilate as has been 
done, the methods of temporary relief with the ordinary and per- 
manent methods for the relief of the poor in all time coming— 
and this contemporaneously with the passing of a measure by 
which to accelerate ten-fold the growth and increase of an all-ab- 
sorbing pauperism? It is not only compelling them to vote 
away their own money, but to dispose of it so that it shall become 
the germ of a growing and gathering mischief—a deadly upas, 
which in a few years will be sure to spread its poison and shed 
its malignant influences over the whole land. But it is thus that 
England is ever for imposing on the dependent territories around 
her, her own wretched poor-law—as if this were the grand pana- 
cea for all our moral and social disorders, instead of being what 
it truly is, a distempering and disturbing influence wherewith to 
complicate and derange whatever it comes in contact with. It 
will indeed form a most instructive result, if in France without a 


the vessel previous to putting a drink into it for the sick, who were unable to rise, 
as he has done? But let there be provided a sufficient staff of fit men to prescribe 
for the sick, and to place cooked food within the reach of the poor, and I feel con- 
fident that the supply of money that the public have proved themselves ready to 
give would pay for all, and so prevent absolute starvation, and restore health in 
many instances.” 

In a subsequent letter of Mr. Trench it appears that his appeal was quite effec- 
tual as far as the money was concerned ; but the staff of fit men still remained a 
desideratum. Conceive some hundreds of such localities in Ireland ; and we need 
not wonder if in a country so cireumstanced, there should have occurred so many 
starvations. 
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poor-law, and the disadvantage of higher prices than our own, she 
come forth of her famine unscathed and without a death—while 
the enormous destruction of two millions of human beings, now 
coolly reckoned on as the likelihood in Ireland, shall be held forth 
to a wondering world, as England’s trophy to the wisdom and 
the efficacy of her boasted legislation. 

But with all the blunders of England’s legislation, the heart of 
England is in its right place—bent with full desirousness on Ire- 
land’s large and lasting good. We do hope that ere the close of 
the Parliamentary Session she will make a clear demonstration 
of her purposes, by the appointment of a Commission that shall 
at once represent the largeness of her wishes and the largeness 
of her means—a Commission that will not let down its labours, 
till it has left and established in both countries, an unfettered 
proprietary, a secure and lease-holding tenantry ; and, best of all, 
a population in circumstances, should they have the will, to earn 
a stable sufficiency for themselves by their own prosperous and 
well-paid industry. In the prospect of blessings such as these, 
Ireland would forthwith address itself with alacrity and hope to 
its present duties; and vigorously work even the existing Relief 
machinery, with all its defects, rather than that the country should 
sink, and its people die as heretofore in thousands under the bur- 
den of their present distress. With the guidance and guardian- 
ship of the Holy Providence above, a harvest of good will ensue 
from this great temporary evil; and Ireland, let us trust and 
pray, will emerge from her sore trial, on a bright and peaceful 
career to future generations. 


Such are a few of the general views, we fear somewhat con- 
fusedly put together, which have been suggested by these inter- 
esting volumes of Correspondence between the officials of Go- 
vernment on the subject of the Scottish and Irish famines. ‘The 
several hundreds of passages to which we had affixed our notanda 
as the topics of remark and reflection, must all be laid aside for 
the present, though rich in materials ample enough for two other 
Articles on “ the Highlands in detail,” and ‘“ Ireland in detail.” 
Whether these shall ever be forthcoming or not, the subjects 
certainly will suffer no decline in point of urgency and import- 
ance for many months or perhaps years ; and on the vista of Trish 
questions there opens upon our view an argument of as much 
higher importance than any that we have now touched upon, 
as the moral is higher than the economical or the physical,—what 
is best to be done for the education of a people, using this term 
in the most comprehensive sense of it, as education both for the 
present and the future world. 

In our dislike to the work of condemnation, we have indicated 
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rather than pronounced our views in regard to the parties on 
whom the responsibility lies for these starvations in Ireland. It 
clearly does not lie upon the Government—but partly on diffi- 
culties in the state of the country itself, and partly, we grieve to 
add, on delinquencies of mischievous and extensive operation, on 
the part both of proprietors and people. We will never give in 
to any wholesale calumny on either of these classes ; but how can 
we otherwise account for so great a failure of byegone measures 
of relief, than by a flagrant misconduct somewhere, when we read 
the following sentences from a Report of the Relief Commission- 
ers just come to hand :—“ We feel that as long as the number of 
the destitute continue to increase as they have done, at the rate 
of about 20,000 persons per week, and as long as every person 
sent to the work must be employed, and, no matter how idle, can- 
not be dismissed, except on account of insubordination or out- 
rage, the overseers, the greater number of whom have been ne- 
cessarily taken from the surrounding country, are unable, per- 
haps sometimes unwilling, to enforce regularity or system in 
works executed by a mass of unskilful, and frequently weak and 
even dying creatures.” 

It further appears from Reports and other documents, that all 
the instructions “which have been from time to time issued, 
either to reduce the number of persons upon the works, or not 
to employ persons rated at £6 and upwards, and every other 
regulation of similar import, have been found utterly ineffica- 
cious to check the inordinate increase of persons upon the Re- 
lief Works, and that a large proportion of the Relief Committees 
have recommended for employment upon those works, in con- 
siderable numbers, persons having no claim whatever to relief, 
and have latterly abandoned all attempt to investigate the claims 
of the applicants.” 

Well then are the Lords of the Treasury warranted in their 
conclusion, “ that all effectual control over the increase in the 
number of persons employed, and over the manner in which the 
work is executed by them, has, for the present, been lost.” 

In these circumstances, we would implore the landed proprie- 
tors of Ireland to bestir themselves; and see to it, that there 
shall be a righteous and well-principled administration of the new 
methods of relief. Without a patriotic co-operation on their 
part, and on the part of a generally, all effectual good, 
whether in the shape of relief or amelioration, will be wholly im- 
practicable. ° 
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NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Memoir of the Rev. Henry Francis Cary, M.A., Translator of Dante. By 
his son the Rev. Henry Cary, M.A., Worcester College, Oxford. 
In two volumes. London, 1847. 


TuE subject of this memoir, having graduated at Oxford, was pre- 
sented to the vicarage of Abbots Bromley in Staffordshire in the year 
1796. The first part of his translation of Dante was published in the 
year 1805—the fruit of the well-regulated labour of nearly the whole 
intervening period. Though it holds now so high a place in our lite- 
rature, its first reception by the public was a cold and unflattering one. 
The sale scarcely extended beyond the circle of the author’s personal 
friends. Nothing daunted, Mr. Cary prosecuted his task with unre- 
laxed diligence. On its completion in 1813, he offered the second part 
of his translation to the booksellers; but such had been the untoward 
fate of its predecessor, that none of them would incur the risk of its 
publication. At a time when he was ill able to do so, its author had 
to carry it through the press at his own cost. ‘The second reception 
was as unpropitious as the first. The toil of nearly twenty years ap- 
peared to have been fruitlessly thrown away. To the pain of this dis- 
appointment that of severe family affliction was now added. Under 
this latter burden, which few men were ever less able to bear—mind 
and body both gave way. Relaxation from his ordinary employments, 
with ehange of scene and of society, became indispensable ; and in the 
spring of 1818 he went to reside for a season in the retired village of 
Littlehampton, near Worthing. All hope as to his unfortunate vo- 
lumes was now wellnigh gone—all thought about them swallowed up 
by the heavy calamity through which he had passed, and under which 
he still was suffering. He was engaged at this time in reading the 
classics with his son—the writer of the memoir now before us, who 
was then in his thirteenth year—and it was their custom, when the 
toils of their morning exercises were over, to walk out together on the 
sands, Henry carrying with him his copy of Homer, out of which he 
had to read aloud to his father as they walked. A stranger had fre- 
quently met and passed them on the sands while thus engaged. Mr. 
Cary, though personally unacquainted with him, recognised and point- 
ed him out to his son as one of the greatest geniuses of the age. One 
day, however—instead of passing them as was his wont—the stranger 
placed himself directly in Mr. Cary’s path, and accosting him when 
they met, said—“ Sir, yours is a face that I should know—I am Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge.” It was the first step towards a friendship destined 
to bear very precious fruits—so far at least as one of the parties was 
concerned. Coleridge was not slow in discovering the extensive learn- 
ing and fine critical powers of his new friend, and they did not sepa- 
rate during the remainder of that day which had witnessed their first 
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introduction to each other. In the course of that evening’s conversa- 
on Dante’s “divine” poem was spoken of. ‘Thirteen years had now 
elapsed since the publication of the first part of Mr. Cary’s translation, 
and five years since the issue of the second part—but Mr. Coleridge 
had never heard of it till now. He took a copy of it home with him 
that night, and when he met its author the following day upon the 
sands whole pages of it came pouring from his lips. He was resolved, 
he said, to tell the public of its worth ; and it was not long till he car- 
ried that resolution into effect. In the course of a series of lectures 
delivered during the same year in London—he made public announce- 
ment of the great merit of the neglected work. The effect was instan- 
taneous. The Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews re-echoed the ap- 
plause which such an authority had pronounced, a thousand copies of 
the translation were almost immediately disposed of, and in less than 
three months a second edition was imperiously demanded by that pub- 
lic which had shown itself for so many years insensible to its worth. 

Mr. Cary’s literary reputation was thus made. Ilis services were 
eagerly sought after by the conductors of the periodical press, and 
were secured by the publishers of the ‘ London Magazine,’ with which 
he became connected as one of its regular contributors. ‘This connex- 
ion introduced him to Hazlitt, De Quincy, Allan Cunningham, Car- 
lyle, Hood, Clare, Procter, Darley, and ‘Charles Lamb.’ With.the 
two last named his acquaintance ripened into a cordial friendship 
which endured through life, and of which many affecting memorials 
still remain. Mr.Cary, indeed, seems never to have lost a friend whom 
once he had fairly gained. The reader of his life may notice it—that 
they are the very same persons—the companions of his college days, 
to whom his earliest letters were written—to whom after the lapse of 
half a century his last published letters were addressed. That Cole- 
ridge retained his earlier regard for him unabated is sufficiently indi- 
cated by the letters given in the memoir—written during the years 
1827-32. We cannot refrain from extracting one of these—as pos- 
sessing the double interest of showing us, not only what he thought of 
Mr. Cary, but how he felt as to the defect which has often been alleged 
to exist in his own writings. 

“ November, 1830. 


“My dear—and in the very centre of my being—respected Friend, 
Though Iam so unwell as not without plausible grounds to suspect that 
your remarks may come too late for me to make any practical use of them; 
yet should it please God to grant me a respite, such a sufficiency of bodily 
negation as (His grace assisting) would enable me to redeem the residue of 
my time, it would be so great a help to my chance of being useful, to re- 
ceive from a man like you some data on which I might commence a sincere 
attempt to ascertain the causes of the obscurity felt generally in my prose 
writings, whether in the way of expressing my thoughts, or in the injudi- 
cious selection of the thoughts themselves,—that I must press on you your 
kind promise to run your eye once more through my work on the Constitu- 
tion. All I ask is, merely that you would mention the pages in the second 
edition which you did .ot fully comprehend ; for I am quite certain that 
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on such a subject what you found a difficulty in understanding ought not, 
without an adequate preparative, to have been in the book at all. One 
cause of this defect I suppose to be the contrast between the continuous 
and systematic character of my principles and the occasional and fragment- 
ary way in which they have hitherto been brought before the public. Yet 
when I look at my second Lay-Sermon, of which Mr. Green was saying yes- 
terday, that any reader who had not looked at the date on the title-page 
would have taken for granted that it had been written within the last fort- 
night, and in which I cannot believe it possible that any educated man 
would complain of any want of common-sense thoughts in plain mother- 
English—I cannot sincerely and conscientiously attribute the whole of my 
failure to attract the attention of my fellow-men to faults or defects of my 
own. You will believe me when I say, that to win their attention for their 
own most momentous interests is the wish that so entirely predominates 
over any literary ambition as to render the existence of the latter datent in 
my own consciousness. 

“ My kindest love and regards to Mrs. Cary, and with every prayer of the 
heart for you and yours, 

“ T remain—yours truly, 


“ §, T. CoLeripee.” 


Mr. Cary had published a translation of the “ Birds” of Aristopha- 
nes, and was engaged with his favourite Pindar, when in 1826 he was 
appointed to the assistant-librarianship in the British Museum. His 
public duties at that Institution left him little time for regular and 
continuous study. His miscellaneous notices of the early French and 
early Italian poets, furnished to the London Magazine, make us re- 
gret that he had not leisure to draw up, as he had designed, fuller 
histories of those periods, with the remains of whose literature he had 
made himself so familiar. After his retirement from the British Mu- 
seum in 1837, he was unfortunately obliged to consult more the de- 
sires of the publishers than to follow out his own literary projects, and 
when at last the grant of a pension from Lord Melbourne in 1841 
brought with it the opportunity, the power to avail himself of it was 
sinking fast away. He died in August 1844, and his remains now lie 
beside those of Samuel Johnson in Westminster Abbey. 

The writer of the memoir now before us had a difficult duty to dis- 
charge, and he has done it with mingled delicacy and truthfulness. 
He has given us large extracts from Mr. Cary’s literary journal. Such 
dry records of daily readings will be tedious to not a few; but there 
are many who will take pleasure in them, and gather therefrom a 
higher idea than they otherwise could have got of Mr. Cary’s scholar- 
ship. And there are still a larger number who will look with a sym- 
pathizing eye upon that quiet picture of domestic and social life which 
the pages of this memoir present. That picture had many a dark 
shade thrown over it, and nothing draws us more in kindly feeling 
towards him over whom these shadows passed—than to see how pecu- 
liarly poignant and intense his grief was whilst under them,—for, gentle 
and placid above the common measure as was the ordinary current of 
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his affections, yet the stream ran very deep, and when checked or 
resisted, its back-flow was too strong for him to withstand. The heart 
warms towards the possessor of such a loving nature, and our only 
regret is, that under the severe lacerations to which his sensitive and 
most amiable spirit was exposed, the supports and consolations of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ were not habitually leant on and enjoyed. 





Bishop Jeremy Taylor. His Predecessors, Contemporaries, and Successors. 
A Biography. By the Rev. Ropert Arts Wiiimott, Incumbent 
of Bear Wood, Berks, Author of the Lives of the English Sacred 
Poets. London, 1847. : 


Ar the beginning of this century an autobiography and a collection 
of autograph letters by Jeremy Taylor were in the hands of a Mr. 
Jones, the Bishop’s lineal descendant in the fifth degree. Mr. Jones 
died in 1818, and every attempt made since that time to recover these 
papers has failed. Bishop Heber, whilst engaged upon his life of 
Taylor, did his utmost to trace them, and carried his inquiry after 
them so far as to be convinced—though he does not tell us upon what 
grounds—that they perished in the fire by which the London Custom 
House was consumed. It has thus happened that, though living through 
the most eventful period of English history, and himself partaking large- 
ly of the vicissitudes which waited upon all the leading men of its two 
great parties, what little is now known of the outward incidents of 
Taylor’s life may be told in a few sentences. He was born at Cam- 
bridge in the year 1613; in his fourth year became a pupil in an en- 
dowed school connected with Caius College; entered that College as 
a sizar in 1626, and had graduated and was one of its Fellows in the 
year 1634. A childhood and youth spent so unbrokenly within the 
shades of the Academy must have tinged all his tastes—may have 
helped even to mould his principles. Whilst yet only in his twenty- 
first year a college friend requested him to preach in his stead at St. 
Paul’s, London, of which conspicuous pulpit, as well as of the many 
great men who at different periods occupied it, Mr. Willmott has given 
us some most curious and graphic delineations. His youth, his ap- 
pearance, his manner, his wonderful eloquence, made the liveliest im- 
pression on his audience. The rumour about the young preacher 
reached Lambeth, and Laud summoned him to officiate in his pre- 
sence. The patronage of the archbishop was immediately exerted in 
his favour—first in the way of his removal to Laud’s own university 
of Oxford, and afterwards by his presentation to the living of Upping- 
ham in Rutlandshire. The five years spent peaceably in the Rectory 
there were the only ones of outward quiet given to him in his public 
life. Even these were beclouded with domestic sorrow; for when 
driven from his parish under the Parliamentary Resolution of 1642, 
wife and child were left buried in its churchyard. He then joined the 
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royal army, and was appointed one of the private chaplains of the 
King. It is impossible to trace his steps through the course of the 
civil war. He was following the army of Charles, it is most likely, at 
the same time that Baxter was following that of the Parliament. A 
kindred feeling of dislike drove both of them from scenes so uncon- 
genial with the deep and ardent piety which burned in either 
breast. Heber indeed supposes that another feeling may have also had 
its share in withdrawing Taylor from the army. It could not have 
been long after his withdrawal that he married a lady—a natural 
daughter of King Charles—possessor of a small property in Wales, to 
the neighbourhood of which he retired. The estate must have been very 
small—or it may not at the time have been available. He was re- 
duced, at least, to the necessity of opening a common school in the 
village of Llanvihangel Aberbythic. It was here that, in conjunction 
with his two associates in the work of teaching, he published, in 1647, 
‘A new and easy Institution of Grammar.” The same year produced 
his “‘ Liberty of Prophesying,” one of the earliest treatises in our lan- 
guage in which the great doctrines of religious toleration were broach- 
ed and defended. Many replies to it were published. The ablest of 
its opponents was Samuel Rutherford, at that time professor at St. An- 
drews. 

His residence in Wales introduced Taylor to Lord Carbery. Let 
us allow Mr. Willmott to tell us of the result :— 


“ God, was the beautiful and characteristic saying of Taylor, places a wa- 
tery cloud in the eye, that when the light of heaven shines on it, it may pro- 
duce a rainbow to be a sacrament and memorial that God and the sons of 
men do not love to see a man perish. His own history was a prolonged illu:- 
tration of the image. In all the sorrows and weariness of his dark journey, he 
was cheered by friends who seemed to be raised up to bless the persecuted 
pilgrim of the Cross. He had the courage as well as the patience of a here. 
‘ When the north wind blows, and it rains sadly, none but fools sit down 
in it and cry ; wise people defend themselves against it with a warm gar- 
ment, a good fire, and a dry roof.’ Through every storm, difficulty, and 
oppression he worked his way, climbing among the hills till a path opened 
before him, or some glimmering window guided him into hospitality and a 
shelter. Such a light streamed over his footsteps from the cheerful friend- 
liness of Golden Grove, the seat of Lord Carbery, and situated in the same 
village in which his necessities had reduced his aspiring intellect to the 
drudgery of tuition. ...It was at Golden Grove, that the genius of Taylor 
expanded into its full beauty and flower; under that fostering shade, he 
composed his Holy Living and Dying, a divine pastoral, in which the so- 
lemnities of piety and wisdom, like the painter’s tomb in Arcadia, breathe a 
tenderer seriousness over all the scenery of fancy, of eloquence, and of learn- 
ing. All images of rural delight ; the rose and the lily ; the lark at heaven’s 
gate ; the various accidents of sun and shade ; the shadows of trees, the 
gilding of clouds, the murmuring of waters, whatever charms the eye or 
comforts the heart, or enchants the ear, is collected in these pictures of the 
religious character. In this work our love and memory of Taylor are bound 
up....His ‘Great Exemplar,’ belonging to the same period of his intellec- 
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tual life, bears similar marks of the fruitful soil from which it sprung. 
Weary, to adopt his own image, with rowing up and down the seas of 
questions, he steered his course into the serener waters and stiller air 
of holier and more delightful studies. He turns aside from controversy, to 
that part of theology which is wholly practical ; that which makes us wiser 
because it makes us better. In the Great Exemplar, as in all his works, he 
seeks to attract and please his readers. Earnest to advance by all means 
the necessity, and to explain the duties of a holy life, he endeavours to allure 
some by mingling what is profitable with what is agreeable ; and ‘ others 
by such parts as will better entertain their spirits than a romance.’ In 
the hope and desire of being useful, he abstained from embossing the argu- 
ment with his usual profusion of figures and tracery. Perhaps his pencil 
never manifested so sweet and retiring a chastity of colour, as in this deline- 
ation of the Christian life. Rubens for a season is lost in Raffaelle.” 


There was another mansion besides that of Golden Grove, to the 
friendship of whose proprietor Taylor was at this period of his life 
largely indebted. Upon the 12th of April 1656, we read of his din- 
ing with Evelyn, at Says Court, his seat near London, in company 
with Berkeley, Boyle and Wilkins. Nor was it the hospitality of his 
home alone that Evelyn extended to him. He charged himself with 
remitting to Taylor an annual allowance, which was continued even 
when the donor had difficulty in giving it. That Taylor, after being 
made aware of this, should yet have continued to receive it, only proves 
to us to what extreme necessities he must have been reduced. <As one 
of the great charms of Mr. Willmott’s volume lies in the brief sketches 
of the more eminent persons alluded to in the course of his narrative, 
we are tempted to extract here his parting notice of Evelyn :— 


“Of a man who spent eighty-six years in a course of research, study, 
curiosity, instruction, and benevolence, it is not possible to speak without 
regard. His name quickened the fastidious languor of Walpole. He lived 
in times that heightened the expression of the intellectual features, and his 
figure occupies a place in the most picturesque and eventful scenes of our 
history. We behold him among the fiery Cavaliers of Charles, and the dark 
Puritans of Cromwell ; in the brilliant festival of the Restoration ; in the 
gloom of returning Romanism under James; and in the bloodless Revolution 
of William. The life of Evelyn is an episode in the annals of five reigns. 
Known by men of all parties, and beloved by whomsoever he was known, he 
exerted the authority of his character to protect the oppressed, and prevailed 
upon the friend of a regicide to assist the chaplain cf a martyr. Few eyes 
have beheld more mournful or brighter visions of persecution and bravery. 
He witnessed the ruin of the Church and the plunder of the priesthood ; and 
as in his manhood he saw Taylor driven from his parsonage into a village, 
and Laud from his palace to a block, so in his age he watched the depart- 
ure of Ken from his cathedral, and Sancroft, grey with years and sanc- 
tity, retiring from Lambeth to a cottage garden at Fresingfield.... Evelyn 
owes the prominence of his literary position not so much to his tastesand 
attainments as to his virtues and his friends. The benefactor of Taylor, 
the correspondent of Cowley, and the companion of Boyle, he inspired the 
muses of eloquence, poetry and science. Without genius, or the dazzling 
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reflection of it, which may be called the highest talent, he ranks among the 
most distinguished persons of the seventeenth century. He turned his face 
to the light of knowledge in every direction, and examined with equal in- 
terest the travels of Chardin, the instruments of Flamstead and the draw- 
ings of Wren. His classical scholarship was small, but he could read Plu- 
tarch and enjoy Virgil ; with the French, Italian, and Spanish languages he 
was sufficiently familiar, His love of art was lively, and his perception of 
its beauties not languid ; whether gazing on the mild solemnity of Raffaelle, 
the lustrous truth of Titian, or the crowded magnificence of Tintoretto. 
What he did for the embellishment of our homes, who can walk in the me- 
lancholy gardens of old houses without remembering ? But the pre-eminent 
charm of his character, that which has recommended it to every gentle and 
reflective heart, is its natural and earnest piety ; sincere and affectionate as 
it is compassionate and tolerant ; not rejecting any decoration of literature, 
vapour though it be, which the ray of religious thought might warm and 
colour, nor regarding the refinements of taste and the curiosity of intellect 
as unfavourable to the reverential preservation or the invigorating action 
of that holy faith which conducted him through the trials of life into his 
mansion of glory.” 


In 1658, Taylor accepted a lectureship at Lisburn, near Belfast, an 
office obscure and unremunerating. In this remote but leisure-giving 
retreat he completed that treatise which it had cost him so many years 
of painful labour to perfect, and upon which he himself mainly rested 
his hopes of being remembered and honoured by posterity. The 
Ductor Dubitantium was published in 1660. 


“ The author,” says Mr. Willmott, “ did not live long enough to behold 
his great work receding into that twilight which has long hidden it from the 
common eye. Through all the trials of his various life it had risen before 
him, the guiding star of his thoughts and the continual theme of his prayers. 
In the solitude of a Welsh valley, in the tumult of civil warfare, among the 
endearments of friends, its growing outline was still present. Poor, perse- 
cuted, and sick, we see him stooping over the page. In the painfullest path 
of his journey, that high argument in all its beauty of completion drew on 
his footsteps. So transparent and bewildering is the atmosphere of hope, in 
which genius contemplates the objects of its creation or discovery.” 


At the Restoration, Taylor was nominated to the see of Down and 
Connor; and after a troubled episcopate of seven years, in which dif- 
ficulties surrounded him, which, with more of honour to himself and 
benefit to his Church, he might somewhat differently have dealt with, 
he died at Lisburn, on the 13th August, 1667, in the fifty-fifth year 
of his life. 

Mr. Willmott’s biography must be unsatisfactory to the mere theo- 
logian. He never inquires what peculiar scheme of Christian doctrine 
was adopted by Jeremy Taylor; and he meets those complaints which 
Coleridge and others have preferred, of the Bishop’s references to the 
redemption which is through Jesus Christ being few and unsatisfac- 
tory, by quoting passages from Taylor's works, which, so far as the 
doctrine contained in them is concerned, Dr. Channing might have 
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penned. The truth is, that beyond his clear and ample recognition 
of our Lord's divinity, and abundant though always general references 
to the atonement, Taylor's theology was pre-eminently obscure. As 
a descriptive and a devotional writer, we give ourselves up most will- 
ingly to his guidance. And he leads us into a truly magnificent edifice, 
like to the stately sanctuaries in which he himself so loved to worship. 
We walk through its pillared aisles and fretted vaults, our eye wan- 
ders with delight over the gorgeous tracery of dome and window, our 
spirit owns the deep effect of that light, caught indeed from the 
living sun, yet coming in upon us strangely and fitfully—sombre 
shadows, covered over at times with warm flushes of unnatural beauty 
—our ear is ravished with strains, swelling now into volumes of high- 
sounding praise, sinking oftener into low and plaintive melodies. But 
the circuit of the lofty building made—our wonder and admira- 
tion so far allayed, as to give us time for such a scrutiny, we 
search after the doctrinal foundation on which the glorious fabric 
rests—we search, but it is not to be found. 

There is still another topic on which Mr. Willmott leaves us unsatis- 
fied. Even in his own days Taylor was suspected of Romanist tenden- 
cies. His biographer resents these suspicions as most unjust; and having 
referred to Taylor’s controversial writings against Popery, and having 
quoted some emphatic contradictions of the charge, made by the bishop 
himself in his own lifetime, he would have his readers to wonder at it 
that ever such aspersions could have been thrown out or got any credit. 
Recent events, however, occurring in that very Church with which 
Mr. Willmott is himself connected, have taught us to exercise here a 
wiser, and yet still withal a charitable, discrimination. Of the entire 
falsehood of the charge, that at any period of his life Taylor ever 
meditated joining the Church of Rome, we are very thoroughly con- 
vinced. His own testimony were enough to satisfy us. That he was 
a sincere and strenuous opponent of Popery as to many of its tenets, and 
these neither unimportant nor undistinctive, his controversial writings 
testify. His attachment to the Anglican Church as diverse from, 
and in some respects opposed to, that of Rome, was genuine and 
strong. Nevertheless, it may be permitted us to believe what we 
think could satisfactorily be established, that Taylor’s Protestantism 
was neither thorough nor sound—and that if not so far gone towards 
Rome as Laud, yet he was clearly off that path which Latimer and 
Cranmer, which Luther and Zuinglius, had trodden. The main doc- 
trinal hinge of the great controversy he very imperfectly, if at all, dis- 
cerned. The sinner’s instant, full, gratuitous justification through faith 
alone in the righteousness of the Redeemer, had he but clearly per- 
ceived, and heartily embraced it, it not only would have set him right 
in his attitude towards Rome, it would have changed that threne of 
infinite sadness, that dreary penitential cadence which runs through 
so many of his writings, into a freer, healthier, happier strain. Not 
that we stand in any doubt whatever of his altogether singular piety. 
It is the charm above all others which draws us to him, and wins for 
him our veneration and our love. Mr. Willmott does not go too far 
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when he says,—‘‘ His sojourn among men was a journey to angels ; 
Heaven was round him not only when he entered the world but when 
he left it. Always; and everywhere, as student, priest, and bishop, 
persecuted or triumphant, joyful or weary, he beheld lights and faces 
which dwelt not in the common day, but shone down upon the traveller, 
who in the wilderness feels that he is in God’s work and in God's 
house. So he went forward,—‘ By that vision splendid—on darkest 
way attended.’” 

True from the beginning to the end, do we believe Taylor to have 
been to that divine attraction which drew him to the Cross; and yet 
there were disturbing forces, which though they never had the power 
to drive him wholly out of it, yet made him “ tremble intensely” along 
the orbit of a true faith. 

But it would be unjust to Mr. Willmott to blame him for not entering 
more largely upon such topics as those above referred to. -He has shield- 
ed himself from such a charge. “The author hopes,” he says in his Pre- 
face, “ that the pictorial intention of his book will not be forgotten. 
All elaborate analysis of treatises or doctrines lay beyond the design, 
which only attempts to give the spirit of Taylor’s genius.” In the exe- 
cution of this design the skill of a highly accomplished artist is dis- 
played. The descriptive and the critical—the one often vividly picto- 
rial, the other often acute and original—are the warp and the woof 
out of which this volume is composed, and by their skilful interweav- 
ing a series of most graceful figures pass before the eye. Mr. Will- 
mott, if not himself a painter, has made himself familiar with the 
works of the most eminent masters of that art’ And he has learned 
something even in his own department of labour from that familiarity. 
“ My object,” he tells us,—and that object has been most successfully 
realized, “ was to present a picture, historical and domestic, in which 
the strongest lights should fall on one figure—Bishop Taylor ; some of 
his most illustrious forerunners, contemporaries, and successors, being 
grouped around him—representatives of that majestic company of de- 
vout and learned men 

with beaming eye, 
That, lifted, speaks its commerce with the sky, 


who adorned our Church and literature during two hundred years.” 


The Religions of the World, and their Relations to Christianity, considered 
in Eight Lectures. By Frepertck Denison Mauricr, M.A., 
Chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn, and Professor of Divinity in King’s 
College, London. London, 1847. 


By a codicil to his will, dated in the year 1691, the Hon. Robert 
Boyle directed “that eight sermons should be preached each year in 
London, for proving the Christian Religion against notorious infidels, 
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to wit, Atheists, Theists, Pagans, Jews and Mahometans; not de- 
scending lower to any controversies that are among Christians them- 
selves.” The eight lectures which, in obedience to this direction, were 
delivered in the course of the year 1846, are presented to us in this 
volume. In discharging the office of Christian advocate, Mr. Maurice 
has wisely and successfully attempted to adjust his advocacy to the 
peculiar position in which Christianity has been recently placed. Till 
lately, at least all through the eighteenth century, the chief peril to 
our faith lay in the assaults of scepticism. All the great religions of 
the world with which Christianity was attempted to be confounded, 
were held up as so many gigantic systems of falsehood invented by 
designing men, and imposed by them, for priestly or political purposes, 
upon the weak credulity of their fellows. Faith in any of these reli- 
gions was taken as a token of intellectual inferiority. Emancipation 
from their thraldom—a thraldom looked upon as one of the heaviest 
and most degrading burdens which oppressed humanity had to bear— 
was contemplated and striven after, as what would bring the highest 
and happiest benefits in its train. To shield Christianity effectually 
from the general and indiscriminate onslaught of the infidel philosophy, 
it behoved her apologists to make it clear that her pure and sacred 
truths and her well-authenticated histories had nothing whatever in 
common with the fabulous legends, the cosmogonies, and the mytho- 
lozies of heathenism ; and that the manner of her introduction, and 
the methods of her establishment in the world were such as altogether 
to preclude the idea of her being the offspring of human ingenuity or 
deceit. The present century, however, has brought with it a mighty 
revolution in the state of thought and feeling respecting Religious 
Systems generally. The most candid and the most thoughtful men 
have long since given up the idea that the religions of the world are the 
artful fabrications of the few, invented for the subjugation of the many. 
There are but very few who would count it a service rendered to any of 
their fellowmen to root up what faith they have in the things of an un- 
seen world—leaving them nothing to look up to here, and nothing to 
look forward to beyond the grave. Faith—almost any faith—provided 
only it be sincere and strong, instead of a thing to be pitied or despised, 
has come to be respected, admired, and mightily applauded as a puri- 
fier and elevator of our nature. But with this great change in the 
public sentiment towards religion generally, a new peril to Christianity 
has sprung up. The enemies of all religious systems would have 
mixed her up with the rest, that with the rest she might be swept 
away. But the friends of all religious systems—is there no danger 
that they too may mix her up with the rest, and that in the homage 
paid to all, her peculiar and distinctive claims may be disowned 
and repudiated. “ Is there not ground for supposing,” (such are the 
questions which Mr. Maurice conceives that much of the erudite as 
well as of the popular literature of the day is giving secret birth to in 
many minds),— 


“Ts there not ground for supposing that all the religious systems, and 
not one only, may be the legitimate products of that faith which is so 
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essential a part of man’s constitution? Are not they manifestly adapted 
to peculiar times, and localities, and races? Is it not probable that 
the theolgy of all alike is something merely accidental, an imperfect 
theory about our relations to the universe, which will in due time give 
place to some other? Have we not reason to suppose that Christian- 
ity, instead of being, as we have been taught, a revelation, has its root in 
the heart and intellect of man as much as any other system? Are there 
not the closest, the most obvious relations between it andthem? Is it not 
subject to the same law of decay from the progress of knowledge and society 
with all the rest ? Must we not expect that it, too, will lose all its mere 
theological characteristics, and that what at last survives of it, will be some- 
thing of a very general character, some great ideas of what is good and 
beautiful, some excellent maxims of life, which may very well assimilate, 
if they be not actually the same, with the essential principles which are 
contained in all other religions, and which will also, it is hoped, abide for 
ever.” 


To bring such inquiries as these to trial—to ascertain, after minute 
and patient scrutiny, what portions of truth and what of falsehood 
they contain, is the leading object of the volume now before us. 
In fulfilment of his comprehensive design, Mr. Maurice subjects to 
analysis all the leading religious systems of the world, exclusive of 
Christianity, not with the desire to detect and expose their absurdi- 
ties, but in search of the main characteristic principle by which each 
of them is distinguished. As a specimen of the manner in which the 
inquiry is conducted, and of the results sought in each case to be 
realized, let us take his treatment of Mahometanism—the first of the 
religious systems brought here under review. 

To what, it is asked, did Islamism owe its wide and rapid conquest ? 
what gave to it, in the season of its life and power, so strong a hold 
over so many millions of devoted adherents? Its victories were due 
to the discipline and prowess of its warriors; but that discipline and 
prowess was itself an effect, and cannot properly be assigned as the 
cause of the religion’s spread. Man’s proneness to be deluded by any 
new imposture, while it may account for many of the grosser absurdi- 
ties of the Mussulman faith getting so ready a reception, it cannot ac- 
count for the unbounded zeal and amazing energy displayed. Nor can 
that zeal and energy be accounted for by saying that Mohammedanism 
had borrowed much—let it be admitted had stolen all that was most 
valuable in it—from Christianity ; it must have had something that was 
its own—something not to be found at least in that Christianity with 
which it came into conflict, or it would not have so fiercely opposed, and 
could not have so often triumphed over it as it did. Nor, assign to it 
what weight we may, can we attribute the large and continued triumphs 
of his followers to the personal character and influence of Mahomet 
himself. And though the doctrinal monotheism and hatred of all idola- 
try which he proclaimed, gave its origin and object to the great crusade, 
it was no mere spirit of opposition to error which nerved the arms by 
which so many idols were thrown down, and such multitudes of their 
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worshippers were slaughtered. Wherein, then, lay the secret of Is- 
lamism’s strength? Not in the mere profession of monotheism, but 
in the strong and living sense of a divine Almighty Will, to which all 
human wills are subject, and before which, if they do it not spon- 
taneously, they must be forced to bow. Amid the many controversies 
and speculations, and moral corruptions, and modes of false worship 
prevalent at the time among Christians, as well as among the wor- 
shippers of other gods, all true, deep, soul-stirring recognition of God’s 
personal existence and reign upon the earth, and of the sovereignty, 
complete and absolute, of his all-controlling will, had nearly evapo- 
rated. That recognition—not in word only, but in mighty power— 
came upon the spirits of the faithful—that recognition they shall force 
all others to make also. “It was given,” says Mr. Maurice, “ to the 
soldiers of Mahomet to make this proclamation in the ears of men. 
They said by their words and acts—God verily is, and man is his 
minister to accomplish his will upon earth. This we shall find was 
the inspiring thought in the warriors of the crescent. This gave 
them valour, subordination, discipline. This, when it encounter- 
ed no like or equal feelingin the minds of those among whom 
they came, made them invincible.” ‘There was some truth, it is con- 
ceded—some portion of vital eternal truth embodied in that deep sen- 
timent which stirred the heart of the true Mussulman. And the same— 
if we search far enough for it, and be candid enough in the search— 
the same will be found to be the case with all those religions which 
have had wide prevalence and extensive power. But what in this 
case of Mahomedanism shall we make of the general allegation, that 
the purely and properly theological is but the drapery—the outward 
environment—covering some simpler idea, some deeper theory of 
the universe,—which theological vestment being stripped off and cast 
aside, all that is worthy of being preserved, that is capable, indeed, 
of an enduring existence, is still left to us? That is not true as to 
Islamism. The very reverse is true. The theological is here the 
central essential element around which all else gathers, and by which 
all else is inspired. Take it away, and how much of Mahomme- 
danism remains ?—But Mahommedanism soon lost its earlier viva- 
city ; it sheathed its sword, and when its hand was idle, the life-cur- 
rent from the heart ran slowly and feebly along. It was because it had 
taken up but a small fragment of the truth, a portion that could sus- 
tain it but for aseason. It taught that God was—it told little of what 
he was. It was the bare power of his will, not the divine glories of his 
character or doings which it announced : and so, whenever its work of 
forcibly constraining men to acknowledge the Divine Supremacy was 
over, the truth which it had taken up became transmuted into a falsity. 
The sovereign will of a personal Deity passed into a blind Fate, and 
all the ministry of man demanded, was an abject and degrading sub- 
mission to a power before which he bent the knee, but never ina 
grateful and willing homage bowed the heart. In what relation, then, 
to this religion does Christianity now stand? She does not need 
sternly and summarily to reject all that Mahomet has taught. Neither 
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here nor elsewhere, in order to sustain her own true character, is it in- 
cumbent on her to make out that all which every other teacher has been 
announcing is false ;—enough that whereinsoever any of them can be 
shown to be deficient, she can at once produce that whereby the 
deficiency may be made up. To the idea, then, of an absolute will, 
she adds that of a perfect justice, an infinite mercy, an immeasurable 
grace, residing in that Deity whom she sets forth for the love and 
worship of mankind. To the weakness, therefore, which age has in- 
flicted upon Islamism, she can never be subject. And the place which 
Islamism is too feeble permanently to occupy, she can take up and 
hold even to the end. 

Such is a brief outline of Mr. Maurice’s treatment of one of the Great 
Religions of the world. We have followed him through his analysis 
of Hindooism, Buddhism, the Greek, Roman, Persian, and Egyptian 
systems, and in his exhibition of the manner in which Christianity 
comes in to the aid of all that is good in each of them, and for the dis- 
placement of all that is erroneous—of all that isdecaying, and ready to 
vanish away. In following such a guide through a range so wide and 
for purposes so momentous, it is our comfort to find ourselves in the 
company of one who himself has laid the grasp of so firm and earnest 
a faith on the great and peculiar doctrines of the Gospel, and yet 
whose candour and catholicism of spirit leads him to look with a kindly 
eye upon whatever has ministered long and largely to the religious 
wants and longings of our nature. 





